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For a delightful Spring vacation...........- 


In 1960, Olympic Rome welcomes you as Rome, the 
Eternal City, and all Italy welcome you the year 
around. The Summer Olympic Games will be held this 
year from August 25th to September Ith . . . so come 
early and plan to stay late to enjoy the leisure and 
charm of spring and fall in lovely Italy. 


Come to beautiful Italy any time 
of year . . . food, transportation 
and accommodations are all 
moderately priced and planned 
for your comfort and conven- 
ience. See your Travel Agent now! 


{ia ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE-E.N.1.T. 


Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Ave. « NEW ORLEANS: International Trade Mart « SAN FRANCISCO: St. Francis Hotel 
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shows so clearly on her noble face, tiny abandoned Romulus and Remus would not have 
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NEXT MONTH. A. M. Maughan chronicles Scotland’s knaves and heroes, Sean 
O’Faolain meets St. Louis, and John Masters sips sherry in Jerez. Boatswain Frederic 
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STALK THE 
GIANT 
SILVER TARPON 
FROM THE 
HOME 
YOU’LL BUILD 


ON 


BIRD KEY 


IN 


SARASOTA BAY 


THE MOST DESIRABLE RESIDENTIAL SITE ON FLORIDA’S WEST COAST 


e From your tropical island home on Bird Key you'll cruise to the brilliant blue of the 


gulf and stalk the mighty tarpon. 


® You'll be less than two miles from snow-white beaches, yet just a mile away from the 
heart of downtown Sarasota...a two-minute drive! 


® Bird Key is set like a jewel in the waters of Sarasota Bay. All utilities will be under- 


ground—no poles or wires can shatter your view of sea and sky. 


® With near perfect year round climate, Sarasota is the winter home of the champion 
White Sox. Opera, legitimate theater and the works of Sarasota’s famed Art Colony 


delight residents and visitors from all over the nation. 





® Homesites are priced from $9,000 to $32,000. May we send you our illustrated brochure? 


BIRD KH YY sarasota, FLORIDA 


ARVIDA REALTY CO. 
314-316 John Ringling Boulevard 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


A SUBSIDIARY OF ARVIDA CORPORATION 
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No Controversy 


You will be pleased to know that we 
are receiving a most gratifying response 
from Red Cross officials and others 
throughout the country to Richard 
Carter's article, The Controversial Red 
Cross (February Houipay). I want you 
to know how grateful we are for this 
contribution to our efforts to achieve a 
better public understanding of the 
American Red Cross. 

ALFRED M. GRUENTHER 

President 

The American National Red Cross 
Washington, D.C. 


I think you have done as much for 
the cause of Red Cross as anything I 
can think of in the last ten years. 

E. ROLAND HARRIMAN 

Chairman 

The American National Red Cross 
Washington, D.C. 


A fine exposition of this great hu- 
manitarian organization. Mr. Carter 
defines clearly and forthrightly its ob- 
ligation and responsibilities, its prob- 
lems in giving services and why it can- 
not meet ail situations exactly alike. He 
outlines clearly causes for many of the 
gripes that constantly plague us who 
give our time to the organization. We 
believe that if the Red Cross were forced 
to shut up shop, a similar organization 
would have to be created to do the 
things the Red Cross now does and ina 
short time all the gripes would again 
appear. EMERSON W. ZEITLER 

Chapter Chairman 
The American Red Cross 
Brunswick, Me. 


A warm salute for Richard Carter’s 
fine article. As I happen to be one of 
the many unpedigreed volunteers of 
which he speaks, I can say with deep 
feeling that we all derive the utmost 
satisfaction and pleasure in being a 
part of this wonderful organization. 

YVONNE DAVIS 

Vice Chairman of 
Entertainment and Supply 
American Red Cross 

Los Angeles 


The article is the best | have seen. 
Since 1956 I have helped with the Blood 
Bank, have attended meetings and lec- 
tures by various qualified persons re- 
garding the Red Cross in general, and 
am personally acquainted with many 
of the statements made, all of which 
are true. A splendid factual recital. 

F, C. HODGES, M.D. 
Huntington, W.Va. 


It is the clearest, most correct pres- 
entation of a matter very dear to my 
heart that I have been privileged to 
read. For many years the Red Cross 
has been a paramount interest in my 
life and that of my family. Every so 
often an unfavorable rumor would 
crop up. We did our best to explain, 
but now my hope is that those folks 
who were disturbed by the rumors will 
read the truth as presented by Richard 
Carter. MRS. PAUL D. SECREST 

Honorary Life Member 
Board of Directors 
Guernsey County Chapter 
Cambridge, O. 


LETTERS 


Life is Bitter, Etc. 


As a lifetime resident of Hartford, I 
find Life is Better in Hartford (Feb- 
ruary Houipay) a far more bitter pill to 
swallow than the impending disaster of 
the Travelers tower becoming the sec- 
ond highest building in New England. 

Your picture of former insurance 
greats aspiring to the heights of Pros- 
pect Avenue is certainly more inspiring 
than that of the modern insurance em- 
ployee who feels safe in the knowledge 
that “no one is fired except for gross 
malfeasance, such as repeated stealing.” 
Local records fail to substantiate these 
assumptions. If the young man from 
Yale is dreaming of a “home in West 
Hartford,” he can make that come true 
right now, but unless he gets busy and 
qualifies for something better in the job 
line, he is advised to find a place that 
will be within his present budget for 
some time to come. 

If, as you say, a Connecticut Yankee 
“considers himself a little more success- 
ful than citizens of other New England 
states, a bit more sophisticated, and 
even more socially conscious,” remem- 
ber we are a city of statistics and de- 
pend on our actuaries for a good many 
of our judgments. The low point in 
your effort is in depicting the man in 
insurance as being concerned with the 
loss of human life, health or property 
only in terms of company balance 
sheets. Reconsider, sir; the life we save 
may be your own. ROBERT STORRS 

Farmington, Conn. 


Required Reading 


I would like to compliment you on 
that sensitive and beautifully expressed 
article, Jmpressions of Japan (February 
Ho.ipay) by George Nelson. No one 
has expressed so accurately the myster- 
ious influence which Japan has upon 
its visitors. This article should be re- 
quired reading for anyone who visits 


that country. DUDLEY L. MILLER 
New York City 


Incidental Information 


The Supremacy of St. Moritz (Feb- 
ruary HOoLiDAy) and references to the 
Palace provided pleasant recollections 
for me. The late Hans Badrutt, the pro- 
prietor, told me in 1953 when I was 
there that he still had the skis of Charlie 
Chaplin and Doug Fairbanks, Sr., left 
there from a visit in 1928. Doug was 
then dead, and Hans said he knew he 
wouldn’t be back, but Charlie might. 
Old Hans was somewhat deferential 
about actors. In the days of high British 
enthusiasm for St. Moritz, he once 
asked the late Sir Charles Wyndham to 
address the main dining room on 
Christmas Eve. “I’m sure we all come 
to the Palace at St. Moritz for a change 
and a rest,”’ he said. “‘Trouble is the 
Palace waiters get our change and 
Badrutt gets the rest!” "Tis said Nor- 
wegians brought the ski to St. Moritz, 
the British the bobsled, the U.S. gave 
salmon to the Inn River, but the im- 
portant thing was everybody brought 
money. BARNEY OLDFIELD 

Colonel, USAF 
Ent Air Force Base 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
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Smaller than ever this Spring, when 
jetliners add a new dimension to an alrea 
five continents to your doorstep (North 
and Asia). 
pilots and navigators. Luxuriate in the s 
superb Italian food and wines, superb 
Rome, Milan, London. Fly now, pay la 


You can relax, secure in the 





Alitalia’s brand-new Douglas DC-8 


dy superlative service. Alitalia brings 
and South America, Europe, Africa 
million-mile experience of Alitalia’s 
heer pleasure of flying Alitalia— with 
ly served. Fly Alitalia non-stop to 
ter. 


SALITALIA 


The world’s fastest growing airline 





Tour Department H, ALITALIA 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 





Please send ir mation on 
Escorted ‘‘Scenic Cirele’’ Tours of Europe, 12 
count 3s, 24 days, from New York, from $899 
Independent Arrow Tours of Europe first-class 
land a ingements, tw weeks, from New York, 
from $ 
s d Ba arty Tours* from New York 
for single peopl nly days, Europe, from $1182 
Escorted “Voyager Tours of Isr oe 11 days, from 
New York, from $1010 
Independent Tours of Italy Russia 0 Africa 
0) Greece or Round-the-W orld 
See your travel agent or nearest Alitalia office 





Name 





Address 





City 





State 








My Travel Agent 





. Offices in 26 major U.S. and Canadian cities. 





In your most enjoyable article on St. 
Moritz, the author makes the following 
statement: “These men mingled with 
the natives and so did their language, 
Punic, which supposedly combined 
with the local Teutonic dialect to pro- 
duce Romansch, the fourth and most 
unusual of Switzerland’s languages.” 
Actually, Romansch is not a com- 
bination of Punic and a Germanic 
language at all. It is descended from 
Latin and is therefore a sister language 
of French, Italian, Spanish and other 
members of the Romance family. 
K. S. ROBERTS 
Chairman 
Dept. of Modern Languages 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Del. 


Timetable Philosophy 


Jacques Barzun’s essay on the rail- 
roads and their ills (Party of One, Feb- 
ruary HOLIDAY), charming as it was, 
only proves once more that a tailor 
should never try to sow wheat. I speak 
definitively because my father was a 
telegrapher and I, as boy and youth, 
was familiar with railroad jobs ranging 
from water boy to engineer, from pas- 
senger traffic clerk to a place in the vice 
president's office. 

Fortunately, I left railroad service at 
an early age due to layoff during the 
Depression. The almost complete re- 
jection of imagination which I en- 
countered became a constant irritation 
to me and I was happy for an excuse to 
escape it. Actually, there is no training 
more effective in repressing originality 
and independent judgment than that 
imposed by railroad employment. The 
timetable, you see, not only affects 
physical movements in space and time; 
it also affects the processes of the mind; 
and having read Mr. Barzun’s book, 
House of Intellect, | feel reasonably safe 
in assuming that this is something he is 
heartily against. 

The railroads, I believe, have become 
ill due to their timetable adherence to 
established method, even though the 
method in question might have first 
been introduced fifty years ago. This 
rigid adherence to system is the very 
thing they must eliminate if they ever 
hope to regain their health. This cre- 
ative myopia should make clear that 
the “timetable philosophy” is not a 
criterion to be revered. 

Mr. Barzun’s reference to the re- 
duced quality and morale of train 
crews is not due to a lower grade of em- 
ployee, but to the frantic efforts of the 
railroads to economize. Reduced rev- 
enues always induce corrosive econ- 
omies which result in failure of men 
and equipment due to their having to 
perform beyond normal capacity. And 
the inroad of advertising displays in 
cars and terminals is just another side 
of the same problem. 

What the railroads need most, pos- 
sibly, is the freedom to run their own 
business, just as their employees need 
the freedom to express and implement 
some of their own ideas. If Uncle Sam 
would grant the first, perhaps railroad 
management could somehow be made 
to see the importance of encouraging 
the second and, through combining the 
two, bring about the transportation re- 
juvenation so many of us yearn to see. 

W. I. PRICE 
Genoa, Ill. 


Continued on Page 8 
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Surprise souvenirs 
for your friends 

4 . -natural candids 
i, they never knew you took. 
You do it automatically with 
the Mamiya 16, the remarkably 
precise camera that hides in the 
palm of your hand. Mamiya’s superfast 
£/2.8 lens sees sharply even in indoor light. 


,MAMIYA 
2, Spot Ec 






Win, place or show... 
the action is all there 
on your slide screen . . . big, 
bright, beautiful... 
captured forever by your Mamiya 16, and 


with shutter speeds up to 1/200th second, 
there’s hardly a sport that can 
I) Faith 

_ RS Catch that 
fleeting expression 

| i 
il \e sparkling clear black 
Fe and whites... wallet 
and background sharpness. 
everywhere you 
go! The only 
light meter 
built-in and 
without meter 
only $39.95 


pass you by. Built-in light meter 

sets exposures automatically. 

that mirrors the 

inner man ...or lady. 

size or big enough for framing. 

Pin point focusing from 12” to infinity 
oes 

because it has 

every feature you need 

sub-miniature 

with automatic 

superfast £/2.8 lens. 

Only $69.95 

Featured at all 

camera stores. 



















Brilliant color or 

gives you full control of subject, 
to take fine pictures... 
exposure setting 

Mamiya 


Write for FREI 
MAMIYA, 111 Sth Ave 
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THE CADILLAC “V" AND CREST interpreted in Rubies and Diamonds BY HARRY WINSTON, INC 


There are, to be sure, many ways to learn the story of Cadillac 
craftsmanship. But the best of these—and certainly the most enjoyable 
—is simply to inspect and drive a 1960 Cadillac. Every exquisite 

detail of its interior, for instance, reveals a skill and care in execution 
that is unique in motordom. Every graceful, tight-fitting body 

line evidences the rare devotion lavished on its final assembly. And every 


silent, solid mile on the highway speaks eloquently of Cadillac’s 


great overall soundness of construction. We suggest you visit your dealer 


soon—and see for yourself how fine a motor car can be when 
craftsmanship is the irrevocable creed of its maker. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION *© GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Italian 
inspired 


belts from the 


PARIS COLLECTION 


of international styles 


Continental Influence put Italy on the 
fashion map. Now bold, new ideas in ac- 
cessories establish Rome as the capital of 
the “priceless look”. Case in point: These 
Italian-inspired ceramic buckles by 
“‘Paris’’*—magnificent as collectors’ 
items. Belts styled in black, brown, gold, 
olive, and other unique colors. 

The Ferrari, top—Two-tone 1" elastic is domi- 


nated by racy Continental detailing, in harmony 
with the modern Hook Buckle. $3.50. 


The Patrician, center—Free-form ceramic buckle, 
unorthodox design, bold colors—on imported 1” 


elastic. $2.50. 





The Florentine, below—The buckle, of inlaid 
enamel, is reminiscent of old world artistry; the 
34" linen weave belt is modern Continental. $2.50. 







duet of A. Stein and Company « Chicago « New York « Los Angeles « Toronto 
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Non-Beatnik Pilgrimage 


In Tangier to London: A Beatnik 
Pilgrimage (February Hotpay), Jack 
Kerouac asks, “What can you do in 
Avignon on a Sunday afternoon?” 
“Sit in a café,” is his answer. 

It is not mine. Ill take a visit to the 
“much-sung bridge” there to watch 
two colorfully-striped longboats, each 
propelled by eight oars and each bear- 
ing on its flying platform astern a 
bikini-clad jouster. Squaring off on 
either side of the famed bridge, the two 
boats make for each other at an ever- 
increasing speed, with outsized lances 
held at the vertical to the accompani- 
ment of encouraging shouts from ship 
and shore. Just as the combat is about 
to be joined at close quarters, lances 
are lowered and aimed at opposing 
midriffs (all too inadequately pro- 
tected, it would seem, by a small square 
shield), and then the hushed moment of 
impact is at hand. Comes the resound- 
ing thud and the big splash—or per- 
haps two—as one or both bodies go 
hurtling into the “‘spring-rushing 
Rhone.” Laughter and catcalls follow, 
new jousters take over, the boats square 
off again, and another tilt is under way. 

All of this can—or at least could—be 
seen “sur le pont d’ Avignon” on a non- 
beatnik Sunday afternoon. 

ROBERT C. HYNSON 
Laurel, Miss. 


Financial Maneuvers 


The article on the Dukes of Durham 
(The Town Bull Durham Built, Decem- 
ber Houipay) recalis a small incident. 
In the middle Thirties, the Dukes in- 
vited the tobacco farmers of the bright- 
leaf belt, Eastern South Carolina, to a 
day’s doings at the Duke plant. Free 
drinks (soft), barbecue for all, and a 
general ““Get Acquainted”’ day. After 
the gala event, Mr. Melvin Purvis, then 
the editor of the Florence, South Car- 
olina daily paper had this terse com- 
ment: “The folks called Duke, in Dur- 
ham, invited our friends and neighbors 
to their plant where in addition to some 
free vittles, they showed them how they 
bought their tobacco at 20¢ a pound 
and sold it back to them at S5¢ an 
ounce.” JOHN J. WAGNER 

Norfolk, Va. 


Pearl of Great Price 


My wife and I recently returned from 
a very interesting and pleasant four 
weeks’ trip to Africa. On previous long 
trips, we have had plans and reserva- 
tions made for us, but Mrs. Young 
urged me to look after all details of 
planning the Africa trip myself. I was 
happy to accept the challenge, but we 
were not at all sure where we wanted to 
go or what we should see. The April 
1959 issue of HoLipay proved to be of 
invaluable help. Following leads from 
that, I entered into direct correspond- 
ence with people in Africa and wound 
up making all hotel reservations di- 
rectly by letter. All the spots at which 
HOLIDAY suggested staying pleased us 
very much indeed. We feel this one is- 
sue alone was worth more than the cost 
of a year’s subscription. It made a fine 
contribution to a wonderful trip. 
HAROLD H. YOUNG 
Summit, N. J. 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 








DOLL CARRIAGE... 


. a delightful miniature—in sturdy, 


to-scale detail. Only 114%” long anc 
1042” high, the carriage has rubber tired 
spoke wheels, white metal body, folding 
hood, and matching rain cover. A tiny 
baby doll sleeps peacefully on the mat- 
tress and pillow of this exclusive Schwarz 
import. $10.95. F. A. O. Schwarz, 
World’s Greatest Toy Store, 745 Fifth 
Ave., at 58th St., N. Y.; Ardmore, Pa.; 
Boston, Mass.; Atlanta, Ga.; Westchester, 
N. Y.; Shaker Square, Ohio. 








ORE! 
SEE MORE! 96 


Let us tell you about what to 
see, where to go, and the excit- 
ing things to do in romantic 
Kentucky! 








KY. DEPT. OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 40 


Capito! Annex Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Please send me your FREE color literature 
on Kentucky. 
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Goodyear has your tires —in any 


Goodyear tires fit all U. S. makes of cars and 94% of all imported 
cars. And they ‘are turnpike-proved—to give you up to 25% more 
safe mileage than before . . . no matter where you drive. 
Built with new rubbers, new chemicals and exclusive new Goodyear 
3-T nylon or rayon cord (triple-tempered under precisely con- 
trolled Tension, Temperature and Time), these great new tires are 
available from Goodyear dealers across the country. 
Keep in mind, too, that where you get Turnpike-Proved Goodyear 
tires you can also get expert tire service. The man to see is your 
nearby Goodyear dealer. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. Ee Se 


eo 
MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 
Watch “Goodyear Theater’”’ on TV every other Monday evening. 
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BE REALLY REFRESHED... AROUND THE CLOCK! 
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RECIPF: Broil frozen rock lobster tails on hibachi or table grill until they are nicely sauce to melted butter. Serve lobster tails with butter sauce, slice of lime, crinkle- 
browned. Make a tangy oriental butter sauce by adding a few drops of hot pepper cut frozen French fries and lettuce and tomato. Serve with ice-cold Coke. 
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by Raymond Postgate 


@ Raymond Postgate, who is well 
known to HoLipay readers, makes 
his first appearance as a Party of One 
essayist. Here is what Clifton Fadi- 
man writes about him: 

“Latin is scorned by those who 
confuse the living with the current. 
But I would submit that it is perfectly 
proper for Mr. Postgate’s lively re- 
flections on a ‘dead’ language to ap- 
pear in the Roman issue of HOLIDAY. 

“Mr. Postgate was born in 1896, 
the year of a vintage which, he notes, 
‘is recorded in the books as being full 


"HOMO CLASSICUS P™ 





PARTY OF 


ONE 


The Latin classics reveal a world much like ours, peopled with gossips, 


popular heroes, men-about-town and scandalous lovers 


weighty ones. Raymond Postgate is 
known primarily as political jour- 
nalist, historian and biographer—as 
well as pacifist, for during the First 
World War he was for a time jailed 
for his beliefs. But he has also edited 
and translated the beautiful 2nd 
Century A.D. love poem, the Per- 
vigilium Veneris; written straight 
novels (his latest: Every Man Is 
God); made best-sellerdom with his 
originally plotted thriller, Verdict of 
Twelve; and won recognition as a 
Johnson authority. 


A declining breed deserves to be preserved. 


of body, slow maturing, good bou- 
quet, developing delicacy in old age, 
marked tendency to become crusty, 
fine red color.’ Both 1896 port and 
1896 Postgate may today be enjoyed 
with equal pleasure. 

“Conceive one of our political 
writers—say, Walter Lippmann—to 
be, in addition, an authority on wine, 
food and restaurants ; a writer of su- 
perior mystery stories ; a well-spoken- 
of novelist; a Johnson and Boswell 
expert; and a translator of late Latin 
classic poetry. Would it not to us be 
matter for wonder ? 

“It would surprise no one in Eng- 
land. There it is assumed that an able 
man will be able in several fields, and 
particularly in one or two non- 


“He is also, as his impertinent 
younger son calls him, England’s 
Public Stomach No. 1. During my 
English travels in the fall of 1958 I 
depended happily on Mr. Postgate’s 
Good Food Guide, which lists over 
700 inns and restaurants approved 
by the flourishing, Postgate-founded, 
Good Food Club. One of the treas- 
ured volumes in my wine library is 
his delightful Plain Man’s Guide to 
Wine, with its seductive opening sen- 
tence; ‘Wine drinking is easy. 

“Party of One would be happy to 
welcome Mr. Postgate in any of his 
protean forms, but especially, with 
our minds turned this month toward 
the city of Augustus, in a mood of 
mellow Latinity.”—THE EDITORS 


Every properly endowed zoo has 
well-equipped houses for rhinoc- 
eroses, elephants, parakeets, mon- 
keys, and so on. None that I know 
of has a house for specimens of the 
most interesting of all animals, Man. 
If there is a well-to-do zoo which is 
thinking of erecting such a house 
(with proper comforts and suitable 
food and drink), I have it in mind to 
propose myself as an inhabitant of 
one of the cages. For I must be by 
now a rather rare specimen; Homo 
Classicus is probably the name, 
There are some like me in captivity, 
university professors or lecturers 
with chairs in Latin or Greek 
(though no pupils). But I am one of 
the wild, or jungle, variety. 

There cannot be many whose early 
life and habitat were as purely clas- 
sical as mine. I was born just before 
the turn of the century in Cambridge 
(Eng.), the son of J. P. Postgate, 
Fellow of Trinity College, M.A., 
D.Litt., F.B.A., etc.—a very eminent 
Latin scholar in his day. I was 
brought up, intellectually, in a sort 
of fortress. It had been built about 
four hundred and fifty years earlier, 
when the fall of Constantinople had 
scattered the Byzantine scholars and 
their manuscripts all over Europe. 
At that time, the renaissance of all 
civilization, culture and science had 
depended upon a knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek languages. In the 
society into which I was born, this 
primacy was still believed to exist; 
the fortress was still manned. 

There was (we believed) a center 
of civilization, which consisted of 
those who studied the ancient lan- 
guages and read the classical au- 
thors. There were, of course, other 
branches of knowledge which should 
not be despised, provided they did 
not presume, “What of history, ar- 
chaeology, philology and so forth?” 
said my father in his Presidential 
Address to the Classical Association 
as late as 1925. “Necessary no doubt 
they are; but necessary as subsidi- 
aries. They have a right to take part 
in the pageant of the Muses, but 
they should keep their place.”’ No- 
body in the audience questioned this 
statement; there was a mild murmur 

of applause, such as a platitude calls 
for. 
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The two strong points of civiliza- 
tion, in this sense, were Oxford and 
Cambridge. There were also Trinity 
College, Dublin; Harvard, Yale and 
(only because of the presence of 
Prof. Basil Gildersleeve) Johns Hop- 
kins; the Sorbonne; St. Andrew’s in 
Scotland; several German universi- 
ties; and some in Scandinavia. Out- 
side, there was only barbarism. 
When father left Cambridge to go to 
Liverpool, he did so in the same 
spirit as Livingstone went into dark- 
est Africa, 

I was trained to take my place in 
this civilized world. When I was a 
little over two I said the words 
“Fraga bibi, pul,’ which was an 
effort at “Fragas mihi, please” — 
strawberries for me—because the 
Latin fraga was easier to say than 
strawberries. On Sundays we chil- 
dren were not allowed to have din- 
ner unless we could ask for it in 
Latin; it was always the traditional 
English roast sirloin, roast potatoes, 
cabbage and Yorkshire pudding. I 
still remember my elder sister Mar- 
garet saying “Bovem posco” (I ask 
for the ox) when she should have 
said “Bovis posco” (i ask for some 
of the ox). Father lifted the whole 
vast joint, enough for two adults, 
six children, and three servants, and 
put it on her plate. The wretched 
child, like the sorcerer’s apprentice 
not knowing the words to undo this 
awful event, burst into tears and fled 
weeping from the dining room. 
Father folded his arms Olympianly, 
and the rest of us agonizedly watched 
the food grow cold. Fortunately 
Mother hurried out into the hall, 
and whispered in Margaret's ear; 
she returned and sniveled “Bovis 
posco” ; and we had our food. 


What I and those like me were 
taught was the Latin language. It 
was not thought necessary to teach 
me to appreciate Latin literature. 
Latin grammar is complicated, it is 
necessary for an understanding of 
the fundamentals of grammatical 
knowledge, and very interesting if 
your mind is attracted by such 
things. 

Latin prosody—that is, the struc- 
ture of the various forms of Latin 
verse—is equally complex and 
rather more rewarding. I spent thir- 
teen years learning to write Greek 
iambics and Latin hexameters. I 
have forgotten how to do either 
now, doesn’t matter very 
much, for these meters cannot be 
easily used in English. Longfellow 
wrote hexameters: 

*“God’s 
hasty, and somewhat irascible, 
blacksmith. 

That is one of his hexameters, a per- 
fect one, and I think it more or less 


and it 


name!’’ shouted the 


12 


settles the fate of English hexameters. 

But from a quite early age, despite 
this narrow teaching, I did have an in- 
terest in what was behind it. Even a 
schoolboy sometimes has a sense of 
beauty, and I was once overcome by it 
in class. We were reading Vergil’s 
Georgics and had come to the passage 
where Eurydice has to die, through the 
carelessness of her husband Orpheus, 





who, against the command of the gods, 
looked back at her before he had led 
her out of the Underworld. Sleep, she 
says, is overcoming her swimming eyes 
and “‘no longer yours, I am holding out 
to you my weakening arms”—invali- 
dasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas, 
and suddenly tears filled my eyes too. 
The pathos and music of the Latin had 
overcome me. I can still remember the 





contempt of my fellows and the kindly 
surprise of the teacher. I had been guilty 
of the freakish folly of thinking of the 
meaning and sound of the verse, instead 
of its mechanics. 

This was a senseless way of teaching 
Latin, but I was not subjected to its full 
senselessness. I was encouraged to listen 
to the sound of Latin, not because my 
father had a great literary sensitiveness 
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(I don’t think he had) but because 
he was a fine scholar and would not 
tolerate the pronunciation of Latin 
which he heard all around him. When 
he was young, Latin in all English- 
speaking countries was pronounced 
as if it were English. Just that, and 
no more. The result was hideous. 
The only way of figuring to your- 
self how horrible it was is to take 


a parallel from French, say, the lovely 
poem of Ronsard that begins: Quand 
vous serez bien vieille, au soir, a la chan- 
delle. Now just imagine that pro- 
nounced as English: Kwand vowss 
serezz bine viyell or soyer a la tchandle. 

That was the sort of distortion we 
practiced on the Romans. I believe a 
few places in England still do. I hope 
none do in America. Latin should be 





pronounced much more like Italian, ex- 
cept that c and g were never softened, 
and ae was pronounced eye (if you 
will forgive me that pedagogic remark). 


The Latin authors who stay with 
me, and of whose company I would 
not be deprived, are naturally enough 
not always those I was asked to 
study. My most loved author is one 
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I was forbidden to take as a model 
for my exercises because his versi- 
fication was irregular—Catullus. 

Gaius Valerius Catullus was his 
full name; one book of poems is all 
that he has left, and of these some 
are rather long and formal. The 
shorter poems at the end are the 
most amusing; they are very rude 
(that is, insulting as well as im- 
proper) epigrams about the wild life 
in Rome at the end of the Republic. 
There are some deeply felt verses 
about the death of his brother. But 
the poems which have never been 
equaled are the love poems, about a 
rich and totally cynical and immoral 
beauty whose real name was Clodia. 
(He calls her ““Lesbia,” which was 
just a neutral name. Lesbia is now 
an impossible name in English; we 
might translate it “Jenny.”) He fell 
hopelessly in love with her and never 
fell out again, even after she would 
have nothing to do with him and be- 
came so promiscuous that she might 
as well have been on the streets. 

The poems Catullus wrote in the 
early days of the affair, when he 
believed theirs was idyllic true love, 
are the famous “kiss” poems. For 
centuries they have charmed the 
strangest readers by their laughter, 
beauty and vehemence. I know an 
important member of the British 
Communist Party, of all people, 
who taught his wife enough Latin to 
enable her to read and learn them. 
(She divorced him.) 

I think I have been most moved, 
though, by one of the poems of dis- 
illusion that is never translated. It is 
addressed to his friend Caelius, and 
begins “Caeli, Lesbia nostra. .. .” It 
runs roughly: “Caelius, my Jenny, 
that Jenny—that Jenny whom Ca- 
tullus loved more than he did him- 
self and all his family, now in the 
doorways and side streets is —”’ and 
then he goes on to describe exactly 
how she is obliging what he calls 
“the high-minded citizens of Rome,” 
which is why it can’t be translated. 
There is an agony of spirit in the 
last foul lines; what he said prob- 
ably was not true, not quite any- 
way, but the poet was still too bit- 
terly in love not to torment himself 
as brutally as he could. 

A very different writer, whom 
quite probably no young reader will 
ever like now, was Horace—Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus by his full name. 
He was admired and imitated from, 
roughly, the 18th Century to the end 
of Edwardian days. If you liked 
sonnets and triolets, perfectly done 
like pieces of lace, then you liked 
Horace. It would be unreasonable 
to object that the emotions con- 
veyed were of the lightest kind. All 
sorts of lines stay in your head— 
once you have given yourself the 
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considerable trouble of reading 
him—like the question-and-answer 
poem that begins: “Donec gratus 
eram tibi...” (“When you were in 
love with me. . .”). Lesser poets 
have always been influenced by him; 
Ernest Dowson, the late Victorian, 
even took his titles from him, and 
the names of his ladies: 


Surely the kisses of her bought red 
mouth were sweet; 

But I was desolate and sick of an 
old passion, 

When I awoke and found the 

dawn was gray: 

I have been faithful to thee, 
Cynara, in my fashion. 


But there was this difference. 
Dowson did die, or drink himself to 
death, because of his Cynara. Horace 
certainly didn’t, in the calm of 
Augustus’s Rome. He sent her his 
poem, no doubt; I daresay she 
showed it to her husband, who said, 
“My dear, Flaccus is really the most 
charming of men. We must have 
him to dinner.” 

Suetonius — Gaius Suetonius 
Tranquillus—is another favorite of 
mine, more so than many far greater 
writers. 

He was the first of gossip writers, 
or of radio commentators, | am not 
sure which. He wrote portrait-lives 
of the first twelve emperors, which 
are fascinating to read to this day, 
besides being the basis of pretty 
well all our modern histories. Rome 
was the center of all civilization, 
and the gossip and secret history 
of what went on there was, rel- 
atively, more important than the 
same has been in Washington, Mos- 
cow or London in our day. Sueto- 
nius had not the weight and earnest- 
ness of Ed Murrow, nor the mali- 
cious bitterness of—well, someone 
else. I think he was more like the 
late Alexander Woollcott. He had 
the same interest in the past, the 
same tendency to exaggeration, the 
same wit and vividness, the same in- 
tegrity, the same profound lack of 
kindness. 

But he went a great deal deeper 
than Woollcott did, partly because 
he had more room; his pieces are 
much longer. Here is an example, 
his portrait of Caligula, the em- 
peror whom our history books are 
satisfied to characterize merely as 
a monster. 


“He was tall, with a pallid complex- 
ion, and a heavy body, but his legs and 
neck were both unusually thin. His eyes 
were sunken and his temples hollow, 
his forehead wide and forbidding, and 
his hair sparse. He was practically 
bald in the center of his head, though 
he was hairy elsewhere. . . . Words 

Continued on Page 16 
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Continued from Page 14 
and ideas flooded out of him when he was 
in a rage, he moved about excitedly when 
he spoke, and his voice carried a long 
way. 

“His favorite phrase was ‘I shall draw 
the sword that I have forged in my mid- 
night studies. . . .” 





“The truth is he was always ill, both in 
body and in mind. As a boy he suffered 
from epilepsy, and though he became more 
able to resist the disease as he grew up, still 
there were times when he suddenly could 
not walk, or stand up, or think consecu- 
tively, or even hold his head up. He himself 
knew that his mind was troubled, and often 


thought of leaving the capital for a while to 
clear his brain. There is a story that 
Caesonia, his wife, gave him an aphrodisiac 
which made him quite unbalanced. He suf- 
fered hideously from insomnia; he had no 
more than three hours’ sleep at night, and 
not peaceful sleep at that, but was troubled 
by terrifying dreams; once he dreamed 
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that he had been having a long 
conversation with the Medi- 
terranean Sea. He used to be- 
come exhausted by lying awake 
most of the night, and would 
sometimes sit up in his bed, and 
sometimes get up and wander 
through the long corridors, pray- 
ing for the daylight that seemed 
never to come. 

“I think I am safe in attribut- 
ing to this mental trouble the 
two contradictory vices he suf- 
fered from, extreme confidence 
and equally extreme timidity. He 
had not the least respect for the 
gods, but quite distant thunder 
and lightning would so frighten 
him that he hid his head in the 
bedclothes, and if it became loud 
he would actually jump out of 
the bed and hide under it. When 
he toured Sicily he joked merci- 
lessly about the miracles asso- 
ciated with the various chapels, 
but he ran from Messina in the 
middle of the night because Etna 
rumbled. After he crossed the 
Rhine he delivered a very fierce 
speech against the Germans, but 
when someone said there would 
be a panic if the enemy appeared 
just then, he became so nervous 
that he turned his horse round; 
as the bridge was packed with 
troops and transport he had to be 
passed from hand to hand over 
the soldiers’ heads to get him to 
the other side.” 


That is Caligula, a Roman 
emperor, suddenly and sharply 
photographed, and we can see 
him much more clearly than 
many equally famous men 
later in time. 

There is something extremely 
Roman about that acuteness 
of observation. If I am asked, 
as people do idly ask me, what 
I think I “got out” of learning 
Latin, 1 begin laboriously to 
explain that I learned to un- 
derstand and write my own 
language much better. By be- 
ing forced to translate my 
thoughts into a tight and exact 
language I learned to think 
much more exactly and con- 
cretely. (It is almost impossible 
to be windy in Latin; I can 
think of dull writers and un- 
truthful writers, but no writers 
of gobbledygook.) I can also 
say that I got a great abiding 
pleasure out of the beauty of 
the grave music of the verse. 
And so on; all very true. But 
perhaps it is the clarity of per- 
ception that is most Latin—at 
least, it is the quality that 
lasted the longest. 

The very last, I think, ol 
classical Latin writers was a 
rather dull, old professor who 
lived near Bordeaux, named 











Decimus Magnus Ausonius. He 
died about 400 a.p., when the 
western Roman empire was hurry- 
ing to its ruin; the dark clouds 
were all round him and civilized 
life was running into the sand 
within the empire even before the 
barbarians broke over the fron- 
tiers. Most of what he wrote amounts 
to mere schoolroom exercises, but 
my eye was caught by some lines he 
wrote about evening on the Moselle: 
“What a color is in the river, when 
the evening light has poured the 
green hill into the Moselle! The hill- 
tops waver in the ripples, the vine 
that is not there quivers, and the 
grapes are swelling in the glassy wa- 
ter.” Exaggerated and affected, | 
said, but later I saw the Moselle, 
and found it was exact. The water 
does fall shining smooth at evening; 
the vine-covered hills rise from it in 
abrupt slope; the river winds, and at 
each turn the whole slope is per- 
fectly reflected in it; every vine and 
even every bunch of grapes are there 
to see, and quiver as your boat 
shakes the water. Ausonius had been 
there. In a few years’ time, as the 
Dark Ages closed in, not only would 
no civilized man sail along the 
Moselle but no writer would exist 
who could see that picture, or care 
to etch it if he did. 


Another scrap of Ausonius’s writ- 
ing is one that could never be writ- 
ten in the Dark Ages; it is that rare 
thing, a poem of middle-aged love. 
He wrote it to his wife and it begins: 
“Wife, let us live as we have been liv- 
ing, and keep the names we gave each 
other when we first went to bed. ...” 
Uxor, vivamus ut viximus. . . . The 
scholar notes that there is a fault of 
meter in the second word and says the 
stream of the Latin language has run 
thin. But the theme he is not likely to 
criticize; it is that husband and wife 
as life goes on see no change in each 
other. “Nor shall any day come that 
1 am not a young man to you, and 
you a girl to me.” In the lines of this 
poem sounds the last voice of an- 
cient civilization, before the bar- 
barous miseries of the Sth Century 
covered everything in darkness. It is 
the authentic voice; perhaps it is 
historically right that it should be 
the voice of an aging man, faint and 
not quite in tune. 


Here is a list of some outstanding 
translations of works by the Latin au- 
thors mentioned in the text. 


Ausonius: MEDIEVAL LATIN LYRICS, 
translated by Helen Waddell (Penguin 
Classics, Baltimore). 

Catullus : POEMS, translated by Horace 
Gregory (Grove Press, N. Y.). 
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Horace: ODES AND EPODES, translated 
by C. E. Bennett, and SATIRES, EPISTLES AND 
ARS POETICA, translated by H. R. Fairclough 
(Loeb Classical Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press). 

Suetonius: THE TWELVE CAESARS, ftrans- 
lated by Robert Graves (Penguin Classics, 
Baltimore). 

Vergil: AENEID, ECLOGUES and GEORGICS, 
translated by J. W. Mackail (Modern 
Library, N. Y.), GEORGICS, translated 





by C. Day Lewis (Oxford University 
Press, N.Y.). 

Selections from Catullus, Horace and 
Ausonius may be found in LATIN POETRY IN 
VERSE TRANSLATION, edited by L. R. Lund 
(Houghton Miffiin, Boston). 

Fine translations of Catullus have atso 
been done by Charles Stuttaford (into prose) 
and A. S. Way, and of Horace by E. C. 
Wickham (into prose), A. D. Godley and 
Lord Dunsany.— Ed. THE END 
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OF 
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by Arnold Ehrlich 









The history of Rome is pretty much 
the history of the world. 
—NAPOLEON 


@ The story of Rome begins with a 
legend. More than twenty-seven cen- 
turies ago, twin babies named 
Romulus and Remus were aban- 
doned by their mother, Princess 
Rhea Silvia, who had been raped by 
Mars. Later they were discovered and 
nourished by a she-wolf. When they 
grew up, they founded a kingdom on 
the hilly terrain that took its name 
from Romulus. Tradition marks the 
year as 753 B.c. The myth cannot be 
proved or disproved; one version 
claims that Romulus had his brother 
killed, in order to have complete 
mastery of the kingdom. Equally 
unreliable is the story that Romulus, 
the first king of Rome, arranged the 
famous rape of the Sabine women, 
his neighbors, to provide his sub- 
jects with wives. 

Legend to one side, early Rome 
took its shape from agricultural set- 
tlers who included Latins, Sabines 
and Etruscans. Four of Rome’s 
seven hills—the Palatine, Esquiline, 
Quirinal and Capitoline—became 
populated ; in the valley between, the 
Forum became the popular meeting 
place; a king, an assembly of elders 
and an advisory Senate became the 
government. Servius, an early king, 
built a wall that fortified the infant 
city. The people were divided be- 
tween patricians and _plebeians, 
haves and have-nots. 

Slowly the kingdom changed into 
the aristocratic republic that was to 
endure for five centuries, from 
508 B.c. to 31 B.c. Between these 


dates runs one of the most awesome 
spans of history, a period that saw 
youthful expansion, wars, civil dis- 
orders, pagan glory and pagan sav- 
agery, modest democracy and the 
birth of a dazzling civilization. 

In the Roman Republic’s begin- 
ning was its end. The constitution 
called for two consuls, who held ab- 
solute military but limited civil 
power. The Senate, in times of crisis, 
empowered the consuls to appoint a 
dictator, who held supreme authority 
over all life for a six-month period, 
after which he had to resign. The 
greatest dictator of the early Repub- 
lic was Cincinnatus, the general who 
was recalled from retirement in 
458 B.c. to save Rome from her 
threatening neighbors. He defeated 
them, then went back to his farm. In 
this he was an ideal dictator, but his 
example was not always followed. 

The patricians and the plebeians 
early drew their battle lines; the 
latter formed their own Assembly 
complete with officers who handled 
their daily affairs. The Senate was 
composed of patricians and heads of 
clans, lifetime peers of the Roman 
realm who combined the legislative, 
executive and judiciary functions in 
one body. The division was a mag- 
nificent idea, and a fatal one. 

The Republic’s first two centuries 
were spent in conquering its neigh- 
bors and absorbing their territory, 
then in beating off the marauding 
Gauls, who came down the peninsula 
from the north, dressed only in 
golden amulets and chains; they 
found the wine of Italy sweet and 
wished to settle there. The first time 

Continued on Page 22 



























































Castel Sant’ Angelo: Built by 
Emperor Hadrian in the 2nd 
Century as his tomb, used 
during the Middle Ages as a 
Papal fortress, and later as 
a prison. Leading to it, across 
the Tiber, is one of Rome's old- 
est and most appealing spans, 
the Bridge of the Angels. 
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127 babies were entered in the first 
baby show which was held in Spring- 
field, Ohio in 1854. Today, baby 
shows are an accepted custom 
around the world. So, too, are The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. And they’re safe: 
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until Alaska’s admission to state- 
hood. In Alaska, or anywhere, The 
First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks are gladly ac- 
cepted. Ask for them at your bank! 
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Louis XIV lived like a king in this magnificent 


When you leave Paris to tour the French provinces you not 
only see the history of France.. .you live it! France is checkered 
with romantic old inns and magnificent chateaux, now open to 
guests, that have preserved everything from their precious 


antiques to their royal manners. Near the Riviera you'll find 


the Hostellerie de L’Abbaye de La Celle, shown above. Louis 
XIV lived like a king, here. So did Frangois I. So, recently, 
did Charles de Gaulle. And so can you. You can sleep in a royal 
bed outfitted with carved urns, fat cherubs and a brand-new 
spring mattress . . . dine in a grand salon beamed with olive 











chateau. You can, too, for $9.50 a day—complete! 


wood . . . and swim in an old Romanesque pool with pure 
spring water flowing from a lion’s head. And the bill, including 
gourmet meals and service, will come to less than what you'd 
pay for just a good room in an American hotel. L’Abbaye de 
La Celle is but one example of the chateaux and inns that 


See your travel agent or for a list of Guest-Chateaux and colorful Inns write: Dept. H-4, P.O. Box #221, New York 10, New York. French Government Tourist Office: New York + Chicago + San Francise 





can help you know France intimately. Probably nowhere 
else on earth is so much historical elegance alive and waiting 
to be lived in. And for so little! Fortunately, for the 
imaginative traveler, most of the French provinces are still 
off the beaten track . . . still the best travel buys in Europe. 
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Continued from Page 19 

the Gauls invaded Rome (390 B.c.), 
they sacked and burned the city, 
leaving only after being handsomely 
bribed. They attacked three more 
times, were repulsed, and finally re- 
tired to northern Italy. Rome, look- 
ing southward, then challenged the 
Samnites, who held the territory 
from Naples to the Adriatic, in a 
series of wars. Her conquest of cen- 
tral Italy was complete when Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus across the Adriatic, 
who had intervened and won one 
Pyrrhic victory over the Romans 
(“Another such victory and we are 
lost”), succumbed at the battle of 
Beneventum, 275 B.c. 

Now Rome turned toward the 
Mediterranean. The prize was 
wealthy Carthage, the glittering sea- 
port of Africa. So began the Punic 
Wars, lasting almost a hundred 
years. Two great generals appeared 
stage-center, Hannibal and Scipio, 
later known as Scipio Africanus; 
both were twenty-five years old at 
the time of their greatest power, al- 
though nineteen years separated 
them. Hannibal, the older of the 
two, was brainy but cautious. His 
superior military talent sent his sol- 
diers and elephants over the Alps to 
the Adriatic town of Cannae, where 
he practically annihilated the Roman 
army. Rome panicked, but in a few 
years Hannibal met his match in 
Scipio. The young general routed the 
Carthaginians in Spain, annexing 
that rich province to Rome, then de- 
feated Hannibal in Africa. 

Ina medley of engagements, Rome 
continued to swallow territory; by 
the middle of the 2nd Century B.c. 
her legions had taken not only Spain 
but Sicily, Sardinia, northern Italy, 
a good part of Greece, Africa 
(Carthage), Macedonia and Syria. 
Rome defeated the Macedonians, 
only to come under the soft and 
civilizing spell of Greece. The legions 
returned with pockets bulging gold 
and silver, with armies of slaves, and 
with Greek notions. Romans threw 
themselves into pagan luxury and 
revelry, while the moralizing Cato 
tried to remind them of the austere 
virtues of the old days. All the arts 
became Hellenized, and Rome, 
moneyed and drunk with success, 
spent and built: aqueducts, temples, 
basilicas, mansions and monuments, 
and decorated with a flair that 
heralded its coming supremacy as 
the capital of the world. 

But first came revolution and civil 
war. Triumphant ex-soldiers pre- 
ferred to let the captive slaves do the 
city’s work and till the farms, while 
they themselves became part of the 
entertainment-intoxicated Roman 
mob. Land-poor plebeians resented 

Continued on Page 24 
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the aristocrats. The cities surround- 
ing Rome, fed up, like the plebeians, 
with the Senate’s greedy, indifferent 
and high-handed attitude, triggered 
the revolt that was to end with the 
elevation of Caesar. The ensuing 
“Social War” of Italians against 
Italians took the lives of 300,000 
men, and in three years central Italy 
was a shambles: 

A great general, Sulla, saved 
Rome and the Senate. He was 
called Sulla Felix, Sulla the Happy, 
and despite his massacre of 4700 
Romans on becoming dictator of 
the city, he was a fairly benign 
tyrant by Roman standards. 

Following Sulla’s retirement, in 
78 B.c., Rome prospered, luxuriated 
and stank .of corruption in equal 
measure. Another great building 
boom continued to change the city’s 
profile. The ex-general Lucullus gave 
feasts and an adjective to the art of 
eating; the hypocritical Cicero 
climbed the oratorical staircases he 
hoped would lead to the stars; the 
first stone theater was built; gladi- 
atorial games flourished, beasts 
against man, man against man; ev- 
ery sexual experience was tried; and 
Cato the Younger, like his great- 
great-grandfather, vainly preached 
the Stoic message. 


But revolution was in the wind. 
The slave Spartacus, spirited and 
gentle, led an army of his embittered 
fellow captives to rebellion and de- 
feat. Six thousand of his men died on 
thecross(a Romaninnovation)along 
the Via Appia as a warning to both 
slaves and masters. The victors were 
Pompey and Crassus, who now ruled 
Rome as co-consuls. Pompey did 
much to earn his title Great: he put 
down pirates in Cilicia, reorganized 
Syria and Asia into manageable 
provinces, captured Jerusalem and 
founded thirty-nine cities. Pompey’s 
liberal ideas for ruling the Eastern 
provinces did not go well with the 
Senate. Then, with the death of the 
revolutionary Catiline, largely 
brought on by Cicero’s thundering 
orations against him, Rome braced 
for the First Triumvirate: Pompey, 
Crassus and the latter’s protégé, 
Gaius Julius Caesar, who had been 
the Roman governor of Spain. 

“Beware of that boy with the loose 
clothes,” Sulla is said to have warned 
the aristocrats. The reference was to 
the fact that Caesar wore his belt 
loosely over his purple-striped sena- 
torial cloak. It was a prophetic 
warning. Caesar was born in 100 B.c. 
and traced his family back to Jupi- 
ter. His family were probably poor 
patricians, but he was educated well 
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by a Gaul. His early life was spent 
between politics, soldiering and 
promiscuity; he had had three wives 
by age thirty-two, and innumerable 
mistresses and boy friends. He 
served in Spain, was elected com- 
missioner of public works and 
pontifex maximus, the religious 
head of Rome, then consul. He 
pushed agrarian reform, managed to 
satisfy the businessmen, appeased 
the ambitious Pompey by giving him 
his daughter in marriage, and then 
was appointed governor of northern 
Italy and southern France. He con- 
quered all of Gaul, and launched 
French civilization; he invaded 
Britain, the second time successfully, 
and the Roman standards now waved 
north as far as the Thames and west- 
werd to the Rhine; he wrote his 
concise Commentaries and thus tor- 
tured generations of schoolboys. 
Intrigues back home caught up 
with him in 49 B.c. Pompey envied 
him, the Senate feared him. Caesar 
was ordered to disband his army. In 
answer he cast his die: he led one 
legion across a small stream, the 
Rubicon, in northern Italy. This 
made him the Senate’s public en- 
emy, but his march to Rome was 
triumphant. He went on to thrash 
Pompey’s forces in Thessaly, then 
wept when Pompey was beheaded in 


Alexandria. But his tears were 
softened by the brilliant and unin- 
hibited Cleopatra, by whom he 
fathered a child, Caesarion. Moving 
on, he put down revolts in Syria and 
Asia Minor and wrote one of the 
tersest military dispatches in his- 
tory: “Came, saw, conquered.” His 
slaughter of the forces of Pompey’s 
son in Africa was his ultimate mili- 
tary victory. He returned to a chaotic 
Rome an absolute monarch, older 
than his years at fifty-five, and wear- 
ing a crown of laurel to hide his 
baldness. 

In the few months left to him, 
Caesar remade the Roman state. In 
a grand effort at popularity, he cut 
down the power of the Senate by 
enlarging it; he gave lands and citi- 
zenship to his veterans and the 
poor; he helped colonize Africa, 
Spain and France; he overhauled the 
tax system, reformed the calendar, 
built temples, drained the malaria- 
ridden marshes, and had his image 
stamped on Roman coins. He also 
won the corrosive enmity of the Sen- 
ate aristocrats, who feared he would 
be king. “What is the best death?” 
Caesar conversationally asked at a 
party at his home on March 14, 
44 B.c., and answered his own ques- 
tion: “A sudden one.” The next 

Continued on Page 27 
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day, the Ides of March, he was 

stabbed to death in the Senate. 
With the death of “the most 

complete man antiquity pro- 


Britain and tried to exceed Augustus as 
a reformer. He also loved spectacles, and 
it was during one, a sham naval battle 
involving 19,000 condemned criminals, 
that the famous phrase was uttered, 


may be,” he replied dourly.) 
Claudius was replaced by the youthful 
Nero, whose name meant valiant and 
strong. It was one of history’s most ironic 
misnomers. Nero was educated by the 


performer. Petronius, author of the 
Satyricon, taught him the many flavors 
of vice. He had his mother killed, and 
afterward he built his Golden House, 
extending from the Palatine to the 


duced,” Rome entered a period 
of prosperity and power that 
was to last two hundred years, 
the astonishing period of em- 
pire. The prime mover was Oc- 
tavian, Caesar’s adopted son. 
His reign began with the crush- 
ing of Mark Antony at the 
historic Battle of Actium, and 
the suicide of Cleopatra, who 
exposed her bosom to an asp. 
The riches of Egypt were Oc- 
tavian’s, and they piled up ina 
Rome that craved peace and 
self-indulgence. A deliriously 
grateful Senate titled him im- 
perator, emperor, and called 
him Augustus, the increasing 
god. Later he allowed himself 
to be worshived as a god. The 
great Roman roads were built, 
as were eighty-two new ba- 
silicas, as well as libraries, 
theaters, temples. “I found 
Rome a city of brick and left it 
a city of marble,” he boasted. 
A virtuous man, he attempted 
the impossible, to reform the 
morals of Rome. He ruled for 
forty-five years, and the stamp 
of the Pax Romana was fixed 
on an empire that covered 
3,340,000 square miles. His 
name embraced an era; in the 
Augustan Age flashed the 
greatest literary comet of the 
Latin tongue, Vergil, whose 
Aeneid gave the Empire the 
propaganda approval it 
begged; behind him came the 
philosophical poet Horace, the 
historian Livy, Ovid the spin- 
ner of romance. 

Augustus died in A.D. 14. and 
was succeeded by Tiberius. He 
was a misanthrope who ruled 
the Empire conscientiously but 
unenthusiastically; he spent 
many years in Capri, and if we 
can believe ancient gossip, 
started that island’s gamy rep- 
utation. During his reign, in a . 
distant province ruled by one 
of his propraetors, Christ was 
crucified, without any effect on 
Rome. Caligula, mad and 
monstrous, followed Tiberius, 
and in four years, believing 
himself a god, gave the Roman 
mob races, buffoonery and 
terror. He was assassinated by 
a member of the Praetorian 
Guard, the first of many em- 
perors to feel the army’s wrath. 
Claudius, his successor, was 
timid, stuttering, gout-ridden, 
goatish, but an able ruler. He 
completed the conquest of 


“Hail, Caesar, we salute you, we who 
are about to die!’’ (“Or not, as the case 


philosopher Seneca, but above all 
things he wanted to be a great 


Esquiline, with a colossal 120-foot 
statue of himself as the god Phoebus 
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Apollo gracing the entrance hall. Did 
he start the nine-day fire that practically 
destroyed Rome in A.D. 64, playing his 
lyre as the flames mounted? There is 
no proof either way. He blamed it all 
on the Christians, who were now a 
rapidly rising sect of strange new ways, 
and rebuilt Rome with straight thor- 
oughfares and shaded porticoes. He 
was disappointed when the city was 


not renamed Neropolis. His foolish 
comedy continued; he went to Greece 
and won one thousand, eight hundred 
and eight prizes for singing. But he 
returned to a rebellious Rome, and was 
forced to die by his own hand. “What 
an artist dies in me!” he exclaimed 
before his death, but his scribe had to 
help him cut his flabby throat. He was 
thirty-two years old. 


In the next eighteen months Rome 
had three emperors—Galba, Otho and 
Vitellius—none of whom left a visible 
mark on its history. Vespasian, in a 
ten-year rule, restored order to a tot- 
tering society. He started the greatest 
of all Roman landmarks, the Colos- 
seum, and destroyed Nero’s Golden 
House. He taxed almost everything for 
revenue, even the public lavatories. 
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His son Titus captured Jerusalem, 
destroyed the Temple, and a grateful 
Rome raised the arch that still bears 
his name at the entrance to the 
Forum. He finished the Colosseum 
begun by his father. But Titus’ two- 
year reign was largely disaster: erupt- 
ing Vesuvius buried Pompeii, and 
Rome withered under her deadliest 
plague. 

Domitian, the brother of Titus 
and the last of the original Caesars, 
reigned competently for fifteen years 
and presided over one of Rome’s 
extravagant building booms. By 
erecting temples to Jupiter, Juno and 
Mars, he hoped to restore the ancient 
worship and simplicities. His ability 
was limited, his vanity overwhelm- 
ing; he insisted on being called “‘Our 
Lord and God,” and was soon 
assassinated. 

Now Rome, which in the Ist Cen- 
tury had reveled in unrestrained 
Epicureanism, enjoyed in the 2nd a 
period of remarkable sovereigns, 
philosopher-kings after the Platonic 
ideal. 

The new emperors were chosen 
by the Senate rather than enjoying 
their position by virtue of blood 
lines. The first was Nerva, who ruled 
sixteen months; his greatest achieve- 
ment was to cause Trajan to suc- 
ceed him. In Trajan, the Empire had 
an enormously gifted general and 
administrator. He conquered Dacia 
(Romania) and Armenia, built aque- 
ducts (one is still in use), constructed 
a harbor at Ostia, erected the Trajan 
Forum (one of whose columns, re- 
counting the Dacian conquest, still 
stands), and finished the baths begun 
by Domitian. 

Succeeding Trajan was his nephew 
Hadrian, perhaps the most brilliant 
of all the Roman emperors, a second 
Augustus. Hadrian governed twenty- 
one years. He was many things—an 
intellectual, a roisterer, a patron of 
the arts, a humanitarian, an out- 
standing hunter. Because he wore a 
beard to hide his facial blemishes, 
beards became de rigueur in Rome. 
He was also very practical. He over- 
hauled the bureaucracy, the legal 
system, and was the Roman com- 
mon man’s fervid champion. He was 
restless and traveled widely; he was 
also a passionate builder. His villa at 
Tivoli is marveled at to this day, as is 
the Wall he built across Britain to 
fend off the barbarians to the north. 
He beautified Athens. In Rome it- 
self, the best-preserved monument of 
the ancient world, the Pantheon, was 
his consummate legacy. His tomb 
became that medieval Papal fortress, 
the Castel Sant'Angelo, whose 
crumbling remains still hold to the 
eastern bank of the Tiber. He also 
left the Latin tongue with a beautiful 
five-line poem, a bittersweet farewell 











to his passing soul, that defies ade- 
quate translation. 

The next emperor, Antoninus 
Pius, was almost too good to believe; 
he gave Rome and the Empire 
twenty-three years of unrivaled 
peace and wise rule. Under his suc- 
cessor, Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic 
spirit reached its height. Marcus 
Aurelius completed the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina, whose ten 
Corinthian columns are among the 
Forum’s best-preserved remains. He 
modeled himself after Hadrian and 
was Rome’s public servant extraor- 
dinary. He was also a bit of a puri- 
tan, and was loved more for himself 
than for his laws. 

Rumblings in the eastern end of 
the Empire and barbarian uprisings 
in the Danube region transformed 
the withdrawn philosopher into a 
competent and stern general. But 
time would always think of him as 
a philospher. His Meditations, the 
philosophic thoughts of an intro- 
spective ruler, joined the classics of 
ancient literature. The fickle Roman 
mob worshiped him as a god. 

Rome in the 2nd Century could be 
called the eternal city of wealth and 
power, the center of civilization. In 
the 3rd Century came the tumultu- 
ous collapse. This was the century in 
which the emperor became the slave 
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of the army; in which paganism died 
and Christianity triumphed. 

The empire was bound together by 
law and economy, rather than by faith 
and culture. In the provinces, the con- 
quered were ready to conquer in turn. 
The emperors were a mixed baggage. 
Septimius Severus spent most of his 
reign at war in the Mediterranean and 
Asia, and was the last sovereign, for 


eighty years, to die a natural death. 
Caracalla gave Rome his stupendous 
baths. Elagabalus wallowed in pleas- 
ure. Maximinus was a fairish soldier. 
In one thirty-five-year period Rome 
had thirty-seven emperors. One of the 
cruelest was Decius, who slaughtered 
the Christians because they refused to 
worship the emperor as god. Valerian 
was taken prisoner by the Persians and 





died in captivity, a shocking end for a 
Roman emperor. Aurelian gave Dacia 
to the Goths, hoping to erect a barrier 
between Rome and the barbarians, and 
built a wall around the city. For a 
time, with Diocletian, Rome enjoyed a 
generation of peace. Diocletian loved 
the luxury of Byzantium, which had 
become the unofficial second capital of 
the Empire. He made it official and 
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then, preferring privacy to kinship, did 
an unheard-of thing and abdicated. 
Henceforth the Empire was to be 
jointly ruled, from Rome and from 


Byzantium. 


Diocletian was the last monarch to 
persecute the Christians, and in his 
successor, Constantine, the explosive 
Roman holiday came to an end. It is 
said that, as a general in the field, 


Constantine saw a cross in the sky with 
the words, “In this sign conquer.” He 
ordered his soldiers, mostly Christian, 
to mark their shields with an X, the 
symbol of Christ, and went on to win 
In Rome the Christians 
joyfully emerged from the Catacombs. 
The first world-wide council of the new 
religion met at Nicea, and churches 
rose in Rome. Where Nero once had 


the battle. 
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his Circus, setting Christians aflame, 
Constantine built the first St. Peter’s 
at the spot where he was supposedly 
executed, and outside the Roman 
walls another church to the martyred 
Paul. Christ had triumphed over 
Caesar. The Via Appia, which once 
had trembled to the march of the 
victorious legions, now felt the light 
tread of pilgrims and missionaries. 
Constantine, abandoning Rome, 
founded a new and elegant capital in 
Byzantium, which soon took his 
name. Before his death he surren- 
dered the royal robes for the white 
of a Christian neophyte. 

As Constantine died, so died the 
Empire. It was to flicker on, through 
the reigns of Julian the Apostate, 
Valentinian, Theodosius and Romu- 
lus Augustulus. But Alaric sacked 
Rome in 410; the Vandals swept 
down and destroyed the city in 455; 
the Middle Ages, the era of bar- 
barians and the Papacy, enfolded 
Rome. The city that had grown from 
a handful of settlements to a me- 
tropolis of 1,500,000 inhabitants, 
with beautiful thoroughfares, hun- 
dreds of public baths and fountains, 
with reservoirs, palaces and villas 
that stunned with their luxury, with 
awesome monuments to its gods and 
would-be gods, lay down to its long 
sleep of centuries. 





For the next few hundred years 
the barbarians ruled. The Romans, 
leaving their seven hills after the 
destruction of the aqueducts, hud- 
died in the swamps along the Tiber. 
Rome briefly enjoyed a civilized 
barbarian ruler, Theodoric the Os- 
trogoth, who commuted between 
Ravenna and Rome and who loved 
the city. It was captured and held 
briefly by the great Byzantine gen- 
eral, Belisarius, then fell again to 
Totila the Goth, who leveled it. For 
a period of forty days, not a single 
live human being was to be found in 
Rome. In theory, Rome was now 
ruled from Constantinople; but the 
few thousand Romans left in the 
crumbling city were governed by 
feudal barons and the Popes. In 
Pope Gregory the Great, the spir- 
itual descendant of Jerome, Am- 
brose and Augustine, the Church 
found one of its greatest spokesmen 
and organizers. He took the role of 
emperor in the West, and at the 
same time made the Pope absolute 
over all Christendom. The road was 
prepared for Pope Leo III to crown 
Charlemagne emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire in St. Peter’s, on 
Christmas Day, 800. 

During the next four centuries, 
while the Papacy, the European 
monarchs and the Roman nobles 
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competed for power, the Pope 
remained sovereign of Rome. 
These were the years of the 
good Popes, bad Popes and 
anti-Popes, a bewildering suc- 
cession of names and snarling 
disagreements between the 
Holy See and Europe’s rulers. 
It was the time of medieval 
excesses in the Church, of the 
Crusades and the rise of the 
Papal States, of the growth of 
the powerful Roman noble 
houses, like the Colonna and 
Orsini, who turned the ancient 
Roman structures into private 
fortresses. The flight of the 
Popes to Avignon gave France 
a Papal court of magnificence, 
and the Great Schism divided 
the Church against itself. But 
despite setbacks, local hostil- 
ities, rebellions, political un- 
rest, the Papacy was supreme. 

In 1447, when Pope Nicholas 
V, founder of the Vatican 
Library, commissioned Fra 
Angelico to decorate his pri- 
vate chapel, Rome said its 
farewell to the Middle Ages 
and strode into the Renais- 
sance. There followed the great 
beautifiers of the city—Sixtus 
IV, Innocent VIII, the sensuous 
Borgia, Alexander VI, Julius 
{l, Leo X, son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, Clement VII, 
Paul III, Sixtus V. They were 
also expansive patrons of art 
and artists. The Papal treas- 
ury cascaded its riches as Ghir- 
landaio, Botticelli, Perugino, 
Bramante, Raphael, Michel- 
angelo remade Rome inside 
and out. The Sistine Chapel 
was built and later adorned 
with Michelangelo’s incompa- 
rable masterpieces; Raphael 
painted Papal apartments and 
rooms with his lively mixture 
of the pagan and divine. The 
Lateran Palace, the Vatican 
Palace, Scala Santa, and pal- 
aces of rich nobles and patrons 
gave Rome its present Baroque 
character. The first St. Peter's 
was torn down by Julius II; 
when the new one was finished 
and Michelangelo’s dome 
floated over it, Rome was once 
more the focus of the world. 

In this rebirth of Rome the 
Popes helped destroy the an- 
cient capital, perhaps more 
completely than all the bar- 
barian raids, yet they brought 
it a magnificent and often clas- 
sical splendor. The gifts of the 
Caesars were plundered, and 
some, like the Laocoén group, 
were discovered. Stone from 
the Colosseum helped build 
the San Marco and Farnese 


palaces. Michelangelo borrowed a col- 
umn from the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux to carve a pedestal for Marcus 
Aurelius’ equestrian statue, and fash- 
ioned a sweeping flight of stairs to the 
Capitoline to set it off. The marble used 
in St. Peter’s was stripped from in- 


numerable classical monuments. The 
debris-ridden Forum, now lying forty- 
three feet below street level, became a rich 
grazing pasture. In the post-Renaissance, 


- Bernini added to Rome’s beauty with 


his ornamental fountains and the half- 
moon colonnades that front St. Peter’s. 


Through the 17th and 18th Centuries 
Rome continued to be governed by 
Popes, mostly worthy, who tried to re- 
main neutral between the Bourbons and 
Hapsburgs of feuding Europe. But with 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
the Papacy, weakened by fights within 
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the Church and by the anticlerical 
passion of the French revolutionar- 
ies, had come to its last days of auto- 
cratic temporal power. French troops 
invaded Rome and in 1798 estab- 
lished a Roman republic. Napoleon 
made the Pope, Pius VII, a prisoner 
in France, and added the Papal 
States to his empire. Bonaparte 
dreamed of Rome as one of his two 
capitals but never set foot in the seat 
of the Caesars; possibly he feared 
the comparison. Napoleon’s nephew, 
Louis Napoleon, returned the aging 
Pius VII to Rome; in the ferment of 
19th Century liberalism, the Pope 
aligned himself with the monarchs in 
an attempt to hold back the press- 
ing nationalism of Europe. 

Italy in the 19th Century became a 
nation as its kingdoms and states rid 
themselves of French and Austrian 
occupiers. The idealist Mazzini fired 
Italians with his revolutionary vigor; 
his organization, Young Italy, 
dreamed of a constitutional repub- 
lic. The War of Italian Independence, 
1848-1849, ended in Rome’s becom- 
ing a republic again. Cavour, an 
aristocrat with liberal tendencies, 
labored for a united Italy. In Gari- 
baldi, with his trademarked red shirt 
and his rallying cry, “Rome or 
death!”, 19th Century Italy discov- 
ered its most romantic hero. The 
Kingdom of Italy was proclaimed in 
1861, with Victor Emmanuel as 
king; Garibaldi, the daring guerrilla 
leader who had whipped the French 
in Sicily and Naples, never reached 
his goal. Papal troops defeated him 
in 1867; three years later Rome 
became the capital of Italy. 

Immediately the Pope’s temporal 
power was curtailed, and there be- 
gan the long war between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal, the king’s resi- 
dence, during which the Pope volun- 
tarily imprisoned himself in the 
Vatican. It was not to end until 1929, 
when the Lateran Treaty was signed, 
giving the Pope complete authority 
over the independent state of Vatican 
City and its 108.8 acres. To Victor 
Emmanuel, the heroes of Italian in- 
dependence dedicated Rome’s ugliest 
monument, which bears his name 
and which cynics promptly labeled 
the eighth hill of Rome. Since the 
Vatican commands an excellent 
view of it, the purpose of the monu- 
ment may have been to remind the 
Pope that Italy was one. 

Rome drowsed through the early 
years of the kingdom and through 
the unfortunate war with Ethiopia 
(1896) that gave Italy a toehold in 
Africa. World War I did not directly 
touch the city, but it left Italy shaken 
and desperate and the capital ripe 
for adding more big scenes to its 
turbulent history. 

Continued on Page 35 
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town. All cultural and sports facilities. Coed. 14-18. 


Dr. William Smith, Box 133, Ithaca, New York. 
Coed Camps 
Wynakee 


Dorset, Vermont. IntheGreen Mts. Boys, Girls 5-14. Limited 
enrollinent. Creative folk arts-crafts. Indian lore. Riflery 
Archery. Hikes. Trips. Hayrides. Kegistered es 
horses. Canoeing. All sports. Special care younger campers 
Booklets. 


Mr. & Mrs. Kuhrt F. Wieneke, Dorset, V1. 
Red Fox 


19th yr. Coed 5-15. In N.H. Trips, sailing, riding, baseball, 
riflery, nature, sports, music, drama. Program adapted to 
child's age level & ability. Red Cross Swimming Program. 
Nurse. Competent friendly supervision at all times. 


Chas. H. Bartiet!, Harbor Rd., Cold Spring Harbor, Li, NY. 


Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily riding Roundups, rodeos, allsports. Pack trips. Swim- 
ming pool. Crafts. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. 
Cool, dry climate. Coed 9- yr. Also winter school. 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 











Box 43JJ 




















Fenster Ranch Camp—Tucson 

Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16. 
Starts June 6th. Mexican and mountain trips, desert camp- 
ing. Stables, swimming pool. Optional wips to Disneyland, 
Grand Canyon. Winter school. For catalog, write 


Mr. G. E. Fenster, Dir., Fenster Ranch Camp, Tucson, Ariz. 
Western Camps 
C Bar T Trail Ranch 


Riding— Every boy has a horse— Fishing. Mountain riding 
and pack trips in the Colorado National Forests. Boys 
9-17. Chuck wagon kitchen. 8 weeks, June 29th—August 
24th. Fee $475. Write 


Quentin D. Feich, P.O. Box 355, State College, Pa. 
Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 


Boys 12-17. Kocky Mt. ranch plus travel. Riding, pack 
trips, geology, forestry, fishing, riflery, climbing, ranch 
work. Camping-trips all over West. 14th yr. “ Wagons 
West" for eastern boys. Separate travel program girls 


14-18 Mr. & Mrs. Ch. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 














Special Camp 





. * . 
Ticawa for Remedial Reading 

The special camp for 30 children of at least av: rage intelli- 
gence who wish to improve in reading & writing while 
enjoying a perfect summer of camping in poo Indi- 
vidual analysis and instruction. W. Abendroth, 


R. W. 
Reading Specialist, 19 Aigburth Road, Towson 4, Md. 





Travei Camp 





’ 
Explorers’ Caravan 
Boys r girls, 14-19. Caravan travel and camping in wesi 
ern U.S. A choice of 5 programs, . Travel-camp- 
ing to National Parks, mountaineering, guest ranch pack 
trips, sailing cruise. Small groups. Adult staff. 9th year. 


Dr. R. H. Stulte, 965 1 ft 





Ave., Sy 10, N. Y. 





Boys’ & Giris’ Camps 





. 
Hemlock—Boys e Dellwood—Girls 
Separate brother & sister camps. Waynesville, N. C., 
Great Smoky Mts. 8-16 yrs. 9-6-3 wks. Riding, swim- 
ming, basketball, golf, archery, riflery, tennis. Horseback, 
canoe trips. Inclusive fee, no extras. Bed linens, towels fur- 


nished Catalog H. My, & Mrs. Fred Crum, Waynesville, N. C. 








HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 











EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 

Each Student a Claes 
For those with educational prob- 
lems— successful college prepara- 
tion and —y- education. Our 
tests difficul- 





causes 
Hoe and we vd) devise individual- 
program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost Manet cae instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectiv ely the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 14; Enroliment 38 ; 54 years’ experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY pissstncvine, 


Pleasantville, N. J. 
Bordentown Military Institute 
Full _aceregited. College preparatory gad gener eneral courses. 
Gi 8-12. Outstanding record lege entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individ- 
ual attention. All sports. 79th year. Summer session. 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 224, Bordentown, New Jersey 
Admiral Farragut Academy 


Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
ersey; St. Petersburg a. Naval training. Separate 
unior schools. Testing. guidance for col and career. 
ports, boats, bands. mmer camp and sc! . Catalog. 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 
Warren School 

Where boys over 13 with aivestonl ations can learn 
how to concentrate, i confidence make up fost time. 

College preparation. Individual and remedial ms. Ac- 




















celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phila., No V.c. 

Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chesier, New Jersey 

Dutchess School 

Millbrook, N.Y. 80 miles from NYC. 5 and 7 d: 

for boys 10-14. Coed Day School. Grades . CMs Sina 
asses. French and Latin. nd preparation for secondar 


schools.F ull extracurricular omen. 
Mr. Frank Cooke. ORiole 7-3414 


KENTUCKY Miuitary 
INSTITUTE “Sec 


“sinter om heme 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic 








y Flori 
q arly soohedien advisable. 
BorO. , Col. C.B. Richmond,Lyndon,Ky. 


POG ae a-) ij 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
“At the Netion’s Shrine” Valley Forge. 
shrine of our freedom, has loaned 

this Fo 
r. Coll. classes, highest academic standards. 
hool, oe oe 9 thru 12 & Jr. Coll. All sports. 
Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Div. ROTC. 
Catalogue. Box T, Wayne, Pa. 





















Howe Military School 


Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 


Inafeidual gos tial Achievement Rating gives 
individual , a school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorm 
and pool. & . Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 840 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Thomas Jefferson School 





Why ant che bent fer your ent A ib nes tes have entered 
college, 90% Ivy 1953. es all Iv League 
raduates. Hard work. No frills, Cheerful rooms. jicious 
‘ood. Not military. Grades 9-12. 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 27, Mi ri 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


FORK UNION 





en mment, 

School (grades 4-8) has qapatene buildin, 

Re: Housemothers. 62nd yr. For ONE Sp fier 
LAN booklet and catalog write: 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 14, Fork Union, Virginia 


STAUNTON 


oer ACADEMY 








In Beautiful Shenandosh Valley. 
Thorough “eallons Preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 
Pool. Fine ith Fire 
proof buil Separate Junior 
School. Illus. ite 
-M.A. 
BASIC R.0.T.C. 


US ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 
Augusta Military Academy 


“ The Tiaaty School.” Disti: ished a school in 
credited grad alley. ey & Sr. Divisions. A 8-20. ~ 

uates in — colleges. A sports— 
acres. Fami > cone aera t 42, Rate $1275. 
Col. C. S. "Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, 


Hargrave Military Academy 


Full ourmniines 
G 


Founded 1860 





Pitalog. 





College preparatory 
2. How -to-study training; re 
gomental read ~ ag ion ae Christian influence 


Catalog: Gol, Joseph H. Cosby, Pres. 8 Box D, Chatham, Va. 


BOLLES 


OF FLORIDA 
Fully accredited. Sow md basic_aca- 
& ou preparation. Grades 7- “12. 








ty? 
sity and intramural sports for all. 
Year-round golf, tennis. Sailing. Out- 
immi' p . Military or 
training. Jilustrated catalog. 
Registrar, Box 5037D 
Jacksonville 7, Floriaa 


Graham-Eckes Preparatory School 

Est. 1926. Fully Accredited. Thorough prep C.E.E.B. 

exams. Graduates in 148 colleges—from 39 states; nt for- 

eign countries. Remedial Reading. Supervi: udy. Work 

program. Swimming, sailing, tennis. Affiliated Girls School. 
N. County Rd., Palm Beach, Fia. 


naval 





ee 0 0 oo de taal 











rVGas Me a-) i: 


MILITARY ACADEMY SUMMER CAMPS 


An unforgettable summer of fun and recre- 
sien in heart merica’s National Shrine. 
er Camp (12-14). Pioneer Camp (9- 12). 


Rennigeants si assures excellent instruction and indi- 


soci: 
(13-18) under renowned 
instrument instruction. Catalog. Box 3 


Susquehanna, New Milford, Pa. 

Boys 5-16. Mt. « cam on private, lake. 42nd Yr. 825 acres. 

Daily = course in horsemanship incl. i in 

$645. “ome ph = wks. . Vine ihe e swimming: All other sports. 
. Personal d 


8 HAPPY WEEKS 
arp copeety Gree Oe ed. 
fving, health and dining facilities. 


LVER 





sized. All land and water capers. NAVAL 

ot = — (boys 14-18). Naval train’ training. soiling, 
shore drill, os, ja ey Be nage ANSHI 

(woe 4-18) pert horse- 





men. OODCRAFT CA RoriAbsc ms indo and Na- 
apne 


Nationwide enrollment. — for each =— 
41 LAKE SHORE DRIVE CULVER, INDIANA 


Howe Military Camp 


A summer of omereueive - for 





uniors (8-14) on lake. 
uipment and fa- 
v ll sports; boating, 





Stiited , > for each 4 bo our 
aim. Booklet. Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


view ro if desired. Low rate. Catalog. 
Burret? B. Aawnen M.A,, 16 Academy eg Howe, Ind. 





Farragut Naval Camps, Toms River, N.J. 
fay pont deneg ow Jone River. Be fh = pero 
t. flagship, 42 land 
activities. 1 Mod orn beddinase. 2 pane 2 athletic fields. 
Approved summer sc available. Catalog. 


Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 
idlewild—The Oldest Private Camp 


70th yr. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. Le a 3 div. 8 aa 





oo No — aiains. * — me. Castes. trips. Golf, ri- 
skii vaanele tutoring 
Bextor, 2 — 4 abins. > % » Tela‘ Wool for Girls. Bit. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., W. Newton 65, Mass. 


ST. JOHN’S e 


24 sports and camp activities to poms ed 

Expert coaching. plete land and 

cilities of ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACAD. 
ding modern 





EMY includ + sym, golf 

course. Li military and Army physical 

Accredited summer school 

if desired, remedial reading. ny ae 
H-74 DE KOVEN HALL 

WISCONSIN 





Windshift Canoe Camp 
A Canadian canoe tripping cam men 10-16. 
. staff. Emphasis on butdoor © iiie act ulbysieal fitness. 
. fishing, water ne. outdoor cooking. Father & 
Son groups outfitted. Catalog. 
Oliver W. Quickmire, Dir., Box 5, VanEtten, N. Y. 





Indian Waters—Hayward, Wisconsin 
Give your son adventure! ary -17. Beautiful North- 
Woods setting on Teal Lake. Land and water sports. Sail- 
ing Cc jan canoe trip. Close, mature supervision. 
Program built around your son. Write today! 
Zimmerman, 7950 S$. Paxton, Chicago 17, Ill. 





Summer Camp Afloat 

Boys 10-16. Bahamas Islands our camp site. Daily trips on 
49-ton cruiser. Piloting & Navigation. Electronics. Marine 
Biology. Skin Divi: ater ski Tennis, swim, fish, sail. 
Adventure. Travel I: Doctor at casa. 3 age groups. Catalog. 


A. L. Emerson, 87 Summit Ave., Bronxville, New York. 


Northwestern Camp and School 
Summer of aquatic fun for boys eats. with advanced 
courses for able students. 85 acres. 75 Cc Sail- 
ing, swimming, A.R.C. awards, water atone. fishing, golf, 
tennis, archery, riding, riflery. Fireproof housing. Catalog. 
74 S. Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 





Camp Tosebo, Manistee, Michigan 


For 60 boys 7-15. Portage Lake. Sand beach. 49th year. 

Subanon sailing, ridi In- 

dian , Canoe trips. = Tutoring. Individual atten- 

tion. Homelike here. 8 weeks. 4 talog. 
Ross H. Taylor, Box 1023, 


Comp Haza-Witka—The Camp for Boys 


7-16. Near Traverse a on Lake Arbutus. A 
educational! cam: ~fey Trips. Pioneering. 
Horses. ‘ae. Water Skiing. E: 
h Season. Enroll 








pert Swimming Instruc- 
tion. 26t! ment 6s Nee $325 Six Weeks. 


Joseph Gembis, 16545 Huntington Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. 
Fairwood 


On Torch Lake, Mich. Boys 7-17. Est. 1918. 4 age groups. 
ag ———. in swimming, water skiing, sailing, rid- 
ng. Crafts, tri boys. Sister camp, 
Four-Way Lele. Booklet. Give boy's age. ™. H. Eder, 
Director-Owner, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





DEERWOODE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Leadership - Sportsmanship - Citizenship 
through Adventure. All aquatic and field 
sports; archery, tennis, riflery, shop, and over- 
nite trips, under watchful eye of mature lead- 
ers. Water skiing on Cascade l-ake—canoeing 

on French Broad River. Golf on Country Club 
course. Basketball taught by outstanding col- 
lege coach. Accredited y summer 
school. For pictorial write: 


Camp Deerwoode, P. 0. Box H, Brevard, N.C. 
Camp Timlo, Lake George, N. Y. 


On ae Lake. Boys 6-16. 4 age groups. All land and 
water Riding, rifiery, water skiing. Tri mt., 
canoe, perms sailing. Indian lore, camperaft. utoring 
available. cl IT program. Pine Log, er Camp. Catalog. 
Barr D. Morris, Dir., 5 Ten Eyck Ave., Albany 9, N.Y. 











Cam oe Easton, Boys 7-16, Ely, Minn. 
a= 1 in Superior N: forest. Excellent 


it counseling. All 

=a, nature, pg Indian lore, swimming & 5 

on canoe ip, in world’s only exclusive canoe country. 
Excellent travel id 


Dougles H. Bobo, 24469 Rensselaer, ‘Oak Park, Mich. 





Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


35th year. Fun & Adventure in the Woods, Boys 7-18. Five 
groups. 2 private lakes, trout stream, near Old 

Forge. Adirondeck, Canadian canoe me. Horsemanship. 
iflery t nurses. Booklet. 





William H. Abbott, Director, Box 2388, Fayetteville, N. Y. 





St. John’s Military Academy 


Where boys become self 





d college 
roe — under the famous St. John" ~ ome Grades 


teaching. Smal] classes, individual attention. 
Readi Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 
Camp. Catalog. Dir. of Adm., Box 740, Delafield, Wis. 





aeerereen. Military & Naval Acad. 


Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. north of 
class 


m.85 
sports; sailing. aneher Caney. Write for catalogs. 
74 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 








Charlotte Hall Military aera 

186th year. 33 miles from Washington, 65 miles from Balti- 

more. Nonsectarian. 

damentals; how to study. Grades 
campus. Limite ryt. Oy jr 5 

Registrar, Box 404, Charlotte Hall, Md. 








REPRINT DIRECTORY of 
SCHOOL & CAMP 
ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1960 


Holiday's Reprint Directory of School & Camp 
Announcements for 1960 is now av 


Chauncy Hall School, Boston 


Specialized preparation for M.I.T. and other engineering 
schools. — —! Sttention pong unique “ checking 
system. roliment 46 sta countries. Three 


equal Bhan de Ryton oy Sart about it Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1. 
R. D. Farnsworth, Prin., 554 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Giris’ Schools 
Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


83rd yr. Goggueen are mature 
for coll . 











Academy of Saint Elizabeth 

Fully accredited. Boarding-Day, College Prep. Music, Art, 

a Sports and Social Program. Guidance for 
college and from expert faculty advisors. Illus- 

trated catalogue. 


Sisters of Charity, Convent, N. J. Jefferson 9-1600 


Grier School 

In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics, Wen . Exceptional Riding. 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres. Pool.108th yr.Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 44, Tyrone, Pa. 


Lausanne School for Girls 


Fully accredited. Est. 1926. Boarding, seodes 9- 12. College 
reading stressed. Non-denomina- 
tional; Bible course reauired. Music, dramatics, art, ballet. 
Sports, riding. New bidgs., spacious campus. C atalog. 
(Mrs.) Myrtle H. Cobb, P.O. Box 9037, Memphis 17, Tenn. 


Kemper Hall 


ages girls mental, spiritual, 














moral and physical training 

us, successful living. College preparation; op- 

portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine 
School! 90th 





OGONTZ 
WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


For girls, 6-18. On private lake near 
Hill, New Hampshire. Swimming, 

, water skiing, golf, riding, tennis. 

crafts, nature study, dancing, 

— dramatics. Outdoor cooking. 
Mountain Glew, Tutoring, Rustic cabins, 





"adel ores ont 


Fer Giris 6—17. 42nd season. Riding for every girl every 
day—wonderful trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming. 


water skiing, tennis. archery, one , crafts, dra- 
santion, dango. Saparese division for girls 10. 








ok pod ge = Give age. Booklet. Tel. Ulster (Vt.) 3- 7849 

—— Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams ° 
Abby A. Sutherland, Box R, Ogontz Center, Pennsylvania Camp Kiniya, Milton, Vt. 
Interlaken Teela-Wocket, The Horseback Camps 
Reflecting the finer thi of eomemer camp life to a selected In Green Mts. of Vermont. A glorious summer of riding, 
group of oe 6-18. Al sports. | Superior riding, | tennis = fun! Beginners’ and show horses, hunters. Water sports, 
swimming. 1000 acres Lake C 38th riflery. Trips. Dramatics. $375-$525, 


YT. Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Dudley, Dirs.—Founders, Hanover 7, 
N.H.; Mr. Bernard F. Dudley, Associate, Darien, Conn. 


golf, tennis, archery, 
. Outfit rented. Also Idlewild for Boys. Bkit. 
Mer. &Mrs. A. L. Hayden, Box 156-H, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Les Chalets Francais Holiday Hill 

Deer Isle on Maine coast. Unique cam nal | 70 girls 6-17. Craftsbury Common, Vt. Stowe vicinity. 
imaginative, informal program. Girls i ye learn fluent = y riding, care of horses, mountain trips, sailing, watcr 
French the easy, conversational way. Live in Swiss chalets. ing, sports, creative arts, dance. Leadership program. 
Riding, sailing, tennis. Music, art, ballet, dramatics. Catalog. Tastee fee. Josephine Willard and Dorothea Loewel, 
Mrs. Eisa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19. Pa. Directors, 55-H Locust Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Lake George Camp for Girls Tegawitha 


On Lake George, Glenburnie, N.Y. Mile-long private shore. 
All water sports. 95-acre land campsite. Little Theatre 
—professional staff. Riding, tennis. 3 age groups 6-17. Res. 
nurse. Brother Camp—Adirondack for Boys—nearby. 
Mr. & Mrs. John E. Donat, 11 Walnut Hill Rd., Orange, Conn. 


Camp for Girls 6 to 16. Atop the Poconos. On private lake. 
All land sports, swimming, riding, dramatics, dancing, 
crafts, tutoring. 8 or 4 week period. Private Catholic chapel. 
43rd year. Write for catalog. Mrs, James P. Lynch, Director, 

Camp Tegewitha, Box D, Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania 





7 
Jeanne D’Arc 
Girls 6-18. Ride, sail, swim, ki in beautiful Adiron- 
dack setting. Excellent pi tone Zong All land and water 
sports. Golf, tennis, archery sone: Individual choice pro- 
gram. Catholic chapel. Fee $5. 
€ te. Macatee, 9908 Gndevereed Me Wash. 15, D. c. 


Owaissa—Camp of Happiness 
High in the Poconos—100 mi. NYC & Phila. Riding in- 
cluded in fee. Girls 7-18. Ne mengond ‘Training. Water & land 


3 ioneerfcamp, ts, dramatics & Horse- 
ee , it ~-1,- leadership; "flexible program. 45th yr. 


Mr. & Mrs. E. S. Skinner, W. Walnut St., North Wales 7, Pa. 





Ton-A-Wandah 

For girls 7-16. Hendersonville, N.C. On a 500-acre estate 

with large a ate lake. Three age groups under mature, 

trained le All ~ and water sports. Riding, music, 

dramatics, art, dancing. Inclusive fee. Illustrated catalog: 
Guster Wteitn, Eiadieaetinn ts nen 4 ¢. 


Rock Runn Riding Camp 

Girls 6-18. Exceptional instruction for trail, hunt & horse 

show. Beginner's mounts and hunters. Superior training in 

oils, water colors, ceramics, swimming,’ dancing, tennis. 

Tutoring. Chester Co., Pa. Friendly staff. Churches nearby. 
Mrs. John Barton Ziegler, Box 22-1, Pottstown, Pa. 





Camp Watervliet—Girls 7-17 


26th season. 300 acres. Private Lake. Experienced Guid- 
ance in Land & Water Sports. Pioneering.C.1.T. & Ranch 
rograms. Arts, Crafts, Music. Dramatics, Dance, Nature, 
orse Show. 4 or 8 wks. Family Dude Ranch balance 
of year. Bkit. Dr. & Mrs. H. W. Tatter, Waterviiet, Mich. 


Wildwood Manor in the Poconos 
Near Skytop, Pa. 50 girls, 5-16; age groups. Daily riding 


included in fee. Social development emphasized. Swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, archery, crafts, ing pe music, danc- 
ing, trips. ern cabins with baths. 500 acres. Booklet 


Mrs. Ethel H. Morgan, Dir., 157 E. Walnut St., Kingston, Pa. 





Arts 
Ceramics. Jr. Yr. Under direction of Sisters 





For your free copy of this informative direc- 
tory of schools, colleges, camps and home 
study programs, write to 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 


P.O. Box 868, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 














uate finishing school. Brome economics, secretarial courses. 
All tor endl oustmer 6t Galead. Tours to 
Italy, France. Seem conten Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 











Traverse -~ o Counselor-ca nang ratio: 
1-4. All land and water sports. Sailing 
— trips—all included in fee. 


Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. hom tees, ees 
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beg "Mary (Episcopal). Write Bex H, Kenesha, Wie. Four-Way Lodge Sea Pines Camp 
On Torch Lake, Michi og Girls 7-18. 4 groups. Mature | Girls 5-16 have fun on historic Cape Cod. Over \ mile 
Giris’ Soh l leadership. Riding in fee. Sailing, water skiing. Wide white 'y beach. Sailin, tg oe Water Skiing. Rid- 
oo choice of | land, water sports. Music, crafts, trips. Brother | ing. All land sports. C Dramatics, Dancing, Music, 
Switzerland camp, Fai irwood. Write for catalog. Mrs. M. H. + | Trips. Tutoring. Remedial’ reading. yr. Booklet. 
Owner-Director, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio Mr. & Mrs. Lee Walp, 414 Fourth St., Marietta, Ohio 
La Chatelainie | Indian Beach Camp, Northport, Mich. | Camp Cowasset 
St. Blai itzerland. Pri ony school for | For fun-loving girls 7-17. A character-building camp on | Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod—all salt water sports, 
girls, tis < Salinas Bosna ‘Ales past-gred- beautiful Gras dramatics, danc- 


—. swimming. eg ete archery, tennis 
cabin a crafts, trips. Tutoring. Careful supervision. Log 
ns _— the spicy pines. Ages 5-15, 4 groups. 45th 





Beatrice M. Hunt, Dir., Holbrook, Mass. 
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Your Cunard ticket to Europe... : 
so much more than transportation 


rhere’s something about fancy headdress night aboard a Cunarder 
which exacit/y states the spirit and mood of this extra seagoing 
vacation to and from Europe. Everybody wins . . . those who par- 
ticipate and those who watch and applaud. Laughing, relaxed 
faces everywhere you look. Contagious fun. The timeless content 
of a great ship at sea where you are lulled by varied invitations of 


} 


, a O-\ 1. 


} 
ee 


broad decks . . . the dance floor . . . a first-run film or friendly 
conversation in the lounge . . . cocktail fun, the exquisite pleasures 
of international cuisine designed to your order and served with 
British understanding. You find it hard to believe this complete 
resort vacation is included free in the cost of your Cunard crossing 


...and you're already planning to travel this way again! 


CUNARD 


Widest choice of ships, rates and sailings 
from New York and Canada to Europe. 
Consult your travel agent or Cunard Line. 
Main office in U.S.—25 Broadway, N. Y. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH * QUEEN MARY * MAURETANIA * CARONIA « BRITANNIC + MEDIA + PARTHIA * CARINTHIA + IVERNIA * SAXONIA + SYLVANIA 
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Continued from Page 32 
The leading actor was Mussolini, 
the strutting pygmy Caesar who 
marched on Rome with his Black 
Shirts in October, 1922, and pre- 
sented Italy with twenty-two years of 
Fascism. It is said he made the trains 
run on time; those who said so be- 
lieved it was a shattering triumphi 
Mussolini relieved Italy of its limited 
democracy, scorned the League of 
Nations and willingly played No. | 
Boy to Hitler. Old buildings were 
torn down to make room for his 
grandiose highways—the Via della 
Conciliazione, leading to St. Peter’s, 
and the Via del Teatro Marcello and 
Via dei Fori Imperiali, flanking the 
Colosseum and the Forum. 

From the Palazzo Venezia, close 
to the sleeping Forum, Mussolini 
thundered and boasted of Italy’s 
coming place in the sun. But he in- 
volved the nation disastrously in a 
second war with Ethiopia, and in 
World War II brought it shockingly 
close to disaster. He forced Italy into 
an undesired war against the Allies. 
As defeat followed defeat, Italy 
was occupied by the infuriated 
German Army. Gradually the Ger- 
man Army was itself defeated and 
Mussolini forced to resign. Rome 
was an open city during the war, al- 
though it was bombed more than 
once and the Basilica of St. Lorenzo 





PLEASE 
USE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE 
NUMBER! 


Toimprove service and speed 
delivery of mail, the Post 
Office asks that you always 
include your postal zone 


number in your address. 
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fuori le Mura slightly damaged. On 
June 4, 1944, Anglo-American troops 
marched into Rome, the last in a long 
succession of foreigners to occupy the 
city. Mussolini, fleeing his German cap- 
tors, was seized in Milan by anti-Fascist 
Italians and ignominiously strung up 
by his heels together with his mistress. 
So has the Italian mob always acted 
toward monarchs it despised. The fol- 


lowing year, on June 2, 1946, Italy 
declared itself a republic and its last 
king, Umberto II, left the country. 
Rome, like the rest of Italy, accepted 
the end of war with relief but with de- 
spair for its painful wounds. With some 
outside help, the city and nation slowly 
regained their natural drive; hard work, 
imagination, sturdy humor—classical 
Italian virtues—eventually put the na- 





tion right side up. In the arts—painting, 
literature, films, fashion—Rome pro- 
vided a fertile seed bed for new and 
vigorous talents. When thousands of 
pilgrims jammed the city for the Holy 
Year in 1950, Rome had reason to feel 
it had regained its ancient supremacy. 
As the imperishable capital of a lively, 
spirited and lusty nation, it still has 
reason to feel so today. THE END 
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Hosteria dell’ Orso, Rome’s 
premier restaurant and night club, 
elegant and medieval, 

swank and expensive. Among 

the famous it 

has fed and housed: 

Dante, Leonardo da Vinci 

and Montaigne. 


ROMAN 


NIGHT LIFE 


A Guide 


to its Pleasures 


by Tom Sterling 


@ His Most Serene Highness, Prince 
Giovanni Francesco Stefano Ippo- 
lito Pio Giacomo Orazio Maria 
Brasilino Alliata, glanced up at the 
ripe flanks of Napoleon’s sister 
Pauline, adorning the ceiling of her 
former bedroom, and answered my 
question. “But my dear sir, the 
Romans do nothing at night. There 
is simply no night life at all.” 

That was hardly true. A number 
of Romans spend their evenings as 
guests at the prince’s palace; in the 
Borghese Palace; or at the exclusive 
Circolo della Caccia, the Hunt Club. 
This isn’t necessarily an exhilarating 
experience. The paintings in the 
Hunt Club are black with age, wood 
in the unlit fireplaces looks as brittle 
as the bones of some of the members, 
and servants in knee pants, buckled 
shoes and swallow-tailed coats tip- 
toe across salons with refreshments 
and newspapers, maintaining a lofty 
standard of service that passes com- 
pletely under their masters’ heads. 
But it is a kind of night life, all the 
same, and many other Romans 
would give their fortunes to share it. 

Failing that, they turn to other 
forms of entertainment. These are 
sometimes limited by the history of 
the city, which always intrudes on its 
present life. For fifteen hundred 
years Rome has been a small town, 
with a small town’s customs and 
amusements. Besides the Hunt Club, 
there is the only slightly less exclu- 
sive Circolo degli Scacchi Chess 
Club (from which the head of a 
princely family was expelled some 
years ago because he nudged a 
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knight over a square). These uphold 
cosmopolitan standards; but for 
the rest Rome is thoroughly pa- 
rochial, right up to its “black” or 
Papal aristocracy who almost never 
go out in the evening. 

Some of the great Papal houses 
have kept their doors officially 
closed since 1870, when the Roman 
Catholic Church lost temporal power 
over the city. A great deal of clerical 
severity has survived and the Romans 
take this as much for granted as 
Boston does its blue laws. Recently, 
an American priest went to a re- 
spectable night club, ordered a 
drink and sat back to listen to the 
music. Within a few minutes the 
news photographers had deserted 
King Farouk and the movie actresses 
on nearby Via Veneto and were rac- 
ing to get the priest’s picture. 

But if Romans take their religion 
seriously, they are often casual 
about other things. Girlie shows do 
poorly in the city because the facts 
and forms of life are already too 
well-known. Inured to the tight 
sweaters and skirts of their women, 
Roman men reserve their enthusi- 
asm for specialists like Cochinelle, a 
former French soldier whose strip 
act was canceled by the police after 
one glorious night. ““Now that’s an 
entertainer Id like to have brought 
in here,” said the owner of one club. 
“I've got a very broad-minded 
clientele.” 

The clientele of the cabarets, 
broad-minded or not, is conspicu- 
ously international. In many of 
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them English and French are heard as 
often as Italian and these cabarets ad- 
vertise prominently in the Rome Daily 
American. 


Even Le Grotte del Piccione, which 
is popular among young Italians, takes 
about a third of its income from 
foreigners. This club, located on the 
Via della Vite near the Piazza di 


Spagna, dangerously close to the du- 
bious Villafranca, specializes in good 
jazz. Music has a great appeal to young 
Romans, and Romano Mussolini is 
popular not because his father was a 
dictator but because he plays a very 
cool piano. They also dote on a singer 
named Don Marino Barreto, Jr., who 
has perfected a kind of nasal moan that 
is unfortunately imitabie. 


Le Grotte del Piccione, which is large 
and dimly lit, boasts reasonably priced 
drinks, a five-dollar dinner and no 
B-girls. It is probably the best place in 
Rome for people who enjoy jazz music 
and dancing without frills and who like 
to trust the decimal! points on the bills 
they receive. The musicians are some- 
times American. “I hire a performer 
from the States if I can pay for him,” 
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says Piero Gabrielli, the proprietor. 
““We had Chet Baker here last week. 
Maybe he’s no Louis Armstrong 
but he’s better than we can usually 
find. If I want real jazz I go to your 
country. Why be stupid? If you were 
looking for a good plate of spaghetti 
would you go to Switzerland?” 

One club which is almost exclu- 
sively Roman, or at least Italian, is 
the Rugantino, on the Piazza Son- 
nino in Trastevere. The young 
bloods—many at least pale blue— 
crowd in here to cha-cha-cha, rock- 
and-roll and occasionally waltz un- 
til the early hours of the morning. 
These young people of good families 
wouldn't have been allowed out of 
the house at night twenty-five years 
ago. Now they happily pack them- 
selves into this velvet-dark base- 
ment, pay about two dollars for a 
drink and enjey their freedom in a 
way which is generally very pleasant 
to watch. From time to time they 
enjoy it a little too much, as when a 
private party here recently hired a 
Turkish lady to perform the dances 
of her native land. This she did so 
effectively and to such cries of de- 
light that the police closed the place 
for a month. 

Below the clubs and cabarets are 
the dance halls, the most famous of 
which is the Sala Pichetti in Largo 
Nazareno, near Piazza di Spagna. 
This institution has been in the same 
family four generations and almost 
looks it. The ballroom might have 
been chosen by a high-school prom 
committee. It is incorrigibly well-lit 
and proper young ladies can be at 
once comforted and depressed that 
nothing very seriously wrong can 
happen to them here. Several part- 
time B-girls are encouraged by the 
management to bring in trade, but 
these work modestly and bother no 
one. The prices are reasonable and 
from time to time the employees of 
the American Embassy hold square 
dances here. 

The popular dance halls, which 
often have no other music but a 
juke box, are a good deal more in- 
teresting. With the exception of the 
one at the University of Rome called 
The Red and the Black (Il Rosso é 
il Niero), where future physicists 
and philosophers rock as enthusi- 
astically as other young folk, they are 
patronized by working-class people. 
On Sundays and holidays they are 
filled with young women in flounces 
and stiletto heels, holding tight to 
the arms of hungry young men. 
They dance to music that may be as 
raucous as a back-court quarrel or as 
sweet as cherry liqueur. The air is 
thick with perfume and everywhere 
is heard the heavy accent of Rome 
which other Italians profess to abhor 

Continued on Page 40 
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but which has a rare expressiveness. 
In these places a foreigner is treated 
with great courtesy and distant 
respect. 

Among the international night 
spots there are possibly half a dozen 
where a visitor from abroad may go 
to spend an evening without also 
spending his fare home. These 
charge about two dollars for a 
drink at a table and one dollar at 
the bar. There is no cover or mini- 
mum, but of course there are taxes 
and charges for service which pad 
out the check. 

Of the respectable clubs the Open 
Gate and the Cabala are probably 
the best. The first, located on Via 
San Nicolo da Tolentino, next to an 
English-French-language movie 
house. is actually a club with mem- 
bers, though foreigners are allowed 
in freely. Its clients are more mature 
than in other clubs and they remain 
loyal to the Open Gate because it 
achieves that great rarity, good 
taste without dullness. There is a 
short floor show and Latin-Amer- 
ican music for dancing. 

The elegant Cabala, in the Hos- 
taria dell’ Orso on the Via di Monte 
Brianzo in Old Rome, has the usual 
accoutrements of a smart night spot: 
wall-to-wall carpeting in the bar, 
head-to-heel fur pieces on the female 
customers, pleated silk ceilings and 
a Cubanoid band. 

This establishment also has a 
fairly good restaurant and you may 
eat in the same building before going 
on to dance at the Cabala or to drink 
at the Blue Bar downstairs. The 
Hostaria dell’ Orso claims to have 
entertained Dante more than six 
hundred years ago, when it was a 
simple lodging house, and it also 
entertained many Romans thirty 
years ago when it was, they say, a 
bordello. 

Next in importance are the 
Pipistrello (the Bat) and Club 84. 
Both of these are just off Via Veneto 
on the Via Emilia. They are a bit 
more sophisticated than the Cabala 
and boast an indifference to wicked- 
ness which is probably not genuine. 
Pipistrello, for instance, looks like 
the Marquis de Sade’s tunnel of 
love—blue lights, eerie caverns, 
threatening figures and instruments 
of torture, one of which was the 
band when I was there. Club 84 is 
occasionally said to be in trouble 
because dope has been sold on the 
premises; if this is true the seller 
must be a hopeless amateur. The 
police guard this place as jealously 
as a Roman mother guards her 
child. All the same, the club ac- 
quires a certain cachet during the 
occasional visits of a heavily spec- 
tacled Chinese girl, wearing a one- 
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piece dress embroidered with gold 
dragons and slit to the upper thigh on 
each side. When she dances with her 
partner—a different young man each 
time—she soulfully caresses her hands 
behind his neck and undulates her 
dragons. 

The Jicky Club and Rupe Tarpea, at 
the bottom of Via Veneto, are a step 
farther down the line. The Jicky Club 


strives for sophistication and would 
achieve it, in spite of the iron-eyed B- 
girls in its shadows, if it weren't for a 
certain grimness it generates. The one 
strip act I saw here was performed by a 
young Frenchwoman who clearly knew 
her business, but it was as remote from 
the old, classical turns of Margie Hart 
as Gina Lollobrigida is from Eleanora 
Duse. Below the Jicky Club lie a thin 


strata of places like the Florida, just 
off Via Tritone, a great barn of a room 
which offers a floor show. This seems 
to consist of ancient circus acts thrown 
together on the theory that men in din- 
ner jackets and girls in bursting tights 
are inherently entertaining. Probably 
the only real attraction here is the B- 
girls, who willingly sit at lonely men’s 
tables and make conversation in three 
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or four languages. They take a flat per- 
centage on all drinks consufhed (in- 
cluding their own, which are colored 
water) and receive a nominal salary to 
tide them over slow nights. 

A fatherly headwaiter at the Florida 
told me about them. “You see, these 
girls have very good jobs. That’s why 
they won’t talk to you about them- 
selves. They're hired to hear you talk. 


And, then, they're afraid of being fired. 
They make about two hundred thou- 
sand lire a month and that’s a lot here. 
None of them would quit unless she 
could make a good marriage—a really 
good one. But of course that’s the 
trouble. None of them will.” 

The real clip joints are operated with 
positively Renaissance shamelessness. 
These are baited with soft young ladies 


whose minds are cash registers. As an 
American serviceman or a German 
commercial traveler enters you can al- 
most hear him being rung up. In the 
rawest of them, such as the Mille Luci, 
on Via Nazionale near the Opera, a 
glass of bad whisky costs over three 
dollars and a bottle of champagne 
comes to fifteen or thirty dollars, de- 
pending on whether it is said to hail 
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from Frascati or France. The shows 
have an almost ceremonial vulgarity. 
There are inept belly dances and 
young women pulling off their 
clothes to Mexican music. In the 
end they all stand around in G- 
strings, looking as though they were 
having an awful time at the beach. 

Beyond this and out into the night 
are the passagatrice, as Italians po- ‘ 
litely call the streetwalkers. They are 
frequently very superior to their 
sisters indoors, perhaps because they 
get more fresh air and moonlight. A 
great many retain a typicai Italian 
sense of humanity in a taxing pro- 
fession. 

“I don’t work the cabarets,” a 
pretty little blonde wearing a smart 
red raincoat explained. “Those girls 
have blood at their mouths (“‘ci_ 
hanno sangue alla bocca’’). Besides, : 
I have a blocked rent and can get 
along on less.”’ Others augment their 
incomes by knitting sweaters to 
measure for their clients. Until re- 
cently, two girls used to speed mer- 
rily around the center of the city 
from midnight to 4 A.M. in a scarlet 
Fiat, adding to the traffic problem, 
if to no other. 

Also central to Roman night life, 
especially during the summer, is Via 
Veneto. Here half the city seems to 
be putting itself on display for the 
other half, and for the rest of the 
world. Handsome young men be- 
stow hot glances on wealthy foreign 
ladies; ripe Roman girls trying to 
look like movie actresses (and they 
probably are) bend perilously across 
sidewalk tables to the wills of pros- 
perous admirers. The street itself 
can be very beautiful and the files 
of chairs outside the cafés offer ideal 
prospects of the Roman night. 

A great deal of the business of 
Rome, and even of Italy, is trans- 
acted here and the air is charged with 
excitement. But this may become a 
bit irritating after a while; it is a 
street of people who will not look 
directly at their friends or even 
their enemies—only at strangers. 
Perhaps it is fitting that the Ca- 
puchin cemetery, fantastically deco- 
rated with four thousand disassem- 
bled skeletons, lies only a few femurs’ 
lengths down from the more com- 
modious but considerably less 
crowded Excelsior Hotel. 

At the tables along the upper part 
of the Via Veneto, in front of 
Rosati’s, the Café de Paris and 
Doney’s, affluent Romans frequently 
come for a drink or an apéritif before 
going on to a late dinner at An- 
gelino’s in the Piazza Margana, to 
Meo Patacca in Trastevere (owned 
by an Englishman and considered 
the place this year) or to L’Escargot 
on the Via Appia Antica. Later, they 
may return for coffee or brandy. 
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Those with intellectual interests go to 
Rosati’s; thé rest generally go to the 
Café de Paris and Doney’s. There is a 
legend, never discouraged by their man- 
agers, of a war between these last two 
cafés, facing each other on either side 
of the street. Actually, the former is 
more popular with upper-class Romans 
because it is run on American lines, 
with a snack bar, and is a novelty. 


Doney’s, which is the older, clings to 
European manners and is therefore 
more popular with tourists, especially 
Americans. 

Just above Doney’s, on the same 
side of the street, is the famous estab- 
lishment of ‘Ada Beatrice Queen Vic- 
toria Louisa Virginia Smith, married 
Du Congé, known throughout the 
world as Bricktop.”’ She is now a well- 
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padded, freckle-faced, light-colored 
American woman of sixty-five, de- 
voutly religious in these later years, 
with the disarming simplicity and 
childlike directness of a true lady. 
“*My place is just me,” she says. “It 
has no B-Girls and just a few acts 
that I pick. I’m not much of a dancer 
any more, I never did sing very 
well, I’m just Bricktop.” 

Bricktop’s is a casual place, small 
and intimate, with performers en- 
tertaining from a tiny rectangular 
space. When Bricktop talks about 
herself—usually smoking a cigar and 
drinking bourbon-and-ginger-ale— 
she sometimes uses the third person. 
From time to time she motions on 
another act or she stops to greet one 
of her celebrated old friends. She 
never just drops names, she swims in 
them. 

“Then Cole took Bricktop down 
to Venice,” she said. ““That was the 
second year I was in Paris, about 
1926. They had a lot of parties up 
and down the Grand Canal and 
everyone was learnin’ the Charles- 
ton. | was just about the world’s 
greatest dancer then—no heli of a 
singer, though. In October that year 
the Prince of Wales came to me and 
asked if he could learn the Black 
Bottom. He already knew the 
Charleston. Then he wanted to give 


a party and I said why not give it in 
my new place. So he did and I was 
made. Mamma always told her 
children, “Think big and do big.’” 

Sometimes Bricktop will bring out 
an old file of faded pictures and go 
over them, speaking softly to herself. 
There is no touch of nostalgia in her 
voice; she considers her life as rich 
now as it ever was. 

She stopped at an old photo- 
graph of a plump, sweet-faced, 
thoroughly wholesome woman and 
it explained why King Alfonso of 
Spain, King Carol of Rumania, 
and a good portion of the most 
brilliant café society in Europe used 
to crowd into a tiny Paris night 
club in the late 1920’s to watch a 
redheaded Negro girl from West 
Virginia dance and try to sing. She 
was precisely what most of them 
were not—the real thing—Bricktop. 

Bricktop left Paris during the war 
and returned directly afterward but, 
“It just wasn’t my Paris any more. 
It had all changed.” During the 
Holy Year she went down to Rome, 
and stayed. “People always say to 
me, ‘Brick, everytime I see you 
you’re goin’ into a church,’ and I 
say, ‘Listen, darlin’, you saw me 
goin’ into bars for thirty years and 
you didn’t say nothin’. Now what’s 
wrong with religion? Why can’t a 
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person talk God as much as he talks 
horses? 

“Anyway, that’s where I get all the 
fun now. Everytime I get a couple 
hundred bucks I call up an agency 
and they send me the names of a 
couple of women with children who 
need help. I don’t touch no one ain’t 
got kids. I'd give a grown-up a 
prayer, but I wouldn’t give him a 
quarter.” 

To the rear of Bricktop’s, on the 
same premises, is Jerry Chierchio’s 
bar. Jerry comes from Louisiana and 
has run bars and restaurants all over 
the world, in Panama, the Middle 
and Far East. Here you can get an 
honest drink and a first-class Amer- 
ican dinner and, when Bricktop isn’t 
around, you can depend on Jerry’s 
genuine friendliness and whole- 
hearted generosity. 

All considered, this is one of the 
best places to spend an evening in 
Rome. It is recommended particu- 
larly to Americans who like to feel 
that their hosts don’t welcome them 
only for their money. 

Foreigners are frequently invited 
into private homes for the evening, 
but this is usually only for an in- 
formal dinner. Romans seldom en- 
tertain grandly and even the wealth- 
iest of them rarely don evening dress. 
Younger people have taken to cock- 
tail parties, which may go on until 
midnight and from which only their 
moderate drinking habits save them, 
The most famous private affair of 
recent years was the Pallavicini ball, 
which was said to have cost $40,000 
and for which people wrote forinvita- 
tions from England and America. 
Many who didn’t get invited in 
Rome rushed to their country 
houses so that they could pretend to 
have refused. 

Recently the Roman theater has 
begun to attract attention. This is 
largely due to the work of Vittorio 
Gassman and Luchino Visconti. 
Anne D’Arbeloff’s newly organized 
Theater Club brings in foreign at- 
tractions such as voodoo performers 
from Haiti. In addition, two remark- 
able companies have invaded the 
city, one from Naples and one 
from Venice. Eduardo di Filippo 
and Cesco Baseggio are both in the 
finest tradition of actor-managers. 
Eduardo writes his own Neapolitan 
comedies, while Baseggio brilliantly 
and elegantly reincarnates the Vene- 
tian Goldoni theater. 

Because these are both dialect 
companies they have increased and 
sharpened their pantomime and 
caricature to compensate for the 
fact that many Italians don’t entirely 
understand their words. This makes 
them much more accessible to a 
non-Italian-speaking audience, so 
that—by an irony all too familiar 


in Italy—a foreigner may enjoy the 
very best this country has to offer be- 
fore the Italians do themselves. 

With the exception of the winter 
opera and concert season and the sum- 
mer music spectacles at the Baths of 
Caracalla and the Basilica di Massen- 
zio, this is about all the organized 
Roman night life to be found. But it 
should be added that one nocturnal 


passion is shared by the Romans with 
temporary visitors to their city—find- 
ing a little trattoria no one else knows 
about. Rome has hundreds, maybe 
thousands of small restaurants, many 
with fine views, outdoor tables, street 
singers and fortune-tellers. The visitor 
may be comforted to know that he 
stands a fair chance of finding some- 
thing good to eat and, if he doesn’t, 





that it is practically impossible to be 
poisoned. 

Dinners usually last from eight- 
thirty to midnight and entire families— 
including small children—celebrate the 
ritual at least once a week. Then they 
wander home, drugged by the treach- 
erous wines of the Castelli, and crash 
into double beds to sleep through the 


long, sweet, Roman night. THE END 
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TRASTEVERE 


@ For three years I lived on Rome’s 

loftiest hill, the Janiculum, a silent 

place of tall pines and wisteria 

gardens. In the villa of a Pope’s 

nephew a shepherd boy watched his 

9 flocks graze on buttercups in Jan- 
Rome S uary. My favorite rae tale by 
nuns and seminarians in pairs—was 

by the Passeggiata del Janiculum to 

the equestrian statue of Garibaldi. 


Li veliest There the religious, like members of 


some Fra Angelico paradise, would 
gaze down on the city, slightly con- 
vexed, as if the domes and spires 


Q U arter were molded to the curve of the earth. 


Between Garibaldi’s statue and the 
river lay Trastevere, the quarter “be- 
yond the Tiber.” 


by Herbert Kubly Halfway down from these sancti- 


fied premises, at the Fontana Paolina, 
the silence is shattered by a hubbub 
of men and machines from below. 
At the head of a flight of steps, the 
noises are irresistible. Suddenly you 
are plunged into a maelstrom of pas- 
sionately worldly people. 

The steps are grass-tufted and 
slippery with moss. You meet no 
one coming up, except young cou- 
ples climbing part way to make love 
on the steps. At the foot you enter 
Via Garibaldi, one of the widest 
and straightest streets in the area, 
where your ears are assaulted by ex- 
ploding scooters, shouting women 
and braying donkeys. The Tras- 
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teverini love their noise. The me- 
dieval disorder of winding streets 
makes the quarter seem larger and 
more crowded than it is. You need 
not fear getting lost: the Tiber is 
less than a half-mile away. 

The wet wash is strung across the 
streets like ropes of ships’ pennants. 
Gasoline vapors, festering garbage 
and frying foods fill the nostrils. 
Layers of political posters peel from 
the ancient walls like skins. The com- 
plex of arghitecture— Romanesque 
towers, Gothic spires, baroque fa- 
¢ades—is a précis of history. If it is 
summer, entire families are in the 
Streets eating pasta and drinking 
Frascati. Children, their faces fe- 
vered from the wine, run shrieking 
around the tables, gathering food 
morsels and kisses. 

Perhaps Trastevere may remind 
you of Naples. The difference is that 
Neapolitans, being southerners, ex- 
ternalize their emotions and tensions. 
In Naples you know when a con- 
versation is friendly or quarrelsome, 
but not in Trastevere. The Traste- 
verini’s passions are more deeply 
rooted and more dangerous. Watch, 
for instance, a group of street loi- 
terers playing their finger game, 
Morra. Nothing, seemingly, could 
be less inciting than counting an op- 
ponent’s dancing fingers. Yet the 

Continued on Page 46 
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antagonists gesticulate so violently 
that they seem to be possessed by 
diabolical passions. Their frenzies 
fire them to disputes which have 
been known to end in murder. Like 
thieving, murder is more common in 
Trastevere than in any other part of 
the city. Itis no accident that Rome’s 
murky Carcere Regina Coeli, the 
Queen of Heaven Prison, is in 
Trastevere. The Trasteverini are un- 
ruly, hasty, vengeful and vigorously 
liberty-loving. Their community is 
the center of Roman Communism. 

Underneath their braggadocio the 
Trasteverini are generous, affec- 
tionate and fun-loving. The name 
they call themselves means “‘young 
men of Trastevere,” and every male, 
no matter how old, thinks himself a 
youth and a satyr. They boast they 
are the true descendants of the an- 
cient Romans and there is physical 
evidence to support their claim. Tom 
Dahill, a Boston artist who spent 
three years sketching and painting 
the Trasteverini, found them like 
Roman statues, short-legged with 
strong arms and chests and wide, 
handsome heads. Their skin is dark, 
their hair and eyes brown. Their 
characteristics are preserved be- 
cause they seldom marry outside 
their quarter. The young women, 
despite their low-slung bodies, are 
lovely, with high chests and lumi- 
nous Roman faces with occasional 
wens for beauty spots. Raphael’s 
beloved mistress, La Fornarina, was 
from Trastevere (so were Caravag- 
gio’s equally adored catamites). Chil- 
dren are fat and blond with the 
crafty knowledgeable eyes of the 
aged. Dahill painted some pudgy 
blond bambini living in a tar-paper 
shack and later found identical 
cherubs in the frescoes of the Sth 
Century church of St. Cecilia in 
Trastevere. 

The Trasteverini’s pride stems 
from a medieval guild chauvinism, 
for they are the traditional carret- 
tieri—the cart drivers—of Rome. 
Their passion for beasts of burden 
has been transferred to the auto- 
mobile and its parts and tools. In 
the Viccolo dei Panieri—the Little 
Street of the Bread Bakers—the rows 
of dwellings with arched entrances 
are former stables. Other stables 
have been turned into automobile 
repair and accessory shops. 

Sometimes cars being stripped in 
the streets have a dubious origin. 
An American sculptor whose tools 
were stolen bought them back the 
following Sunday at the Porta Por- 
tese flea market. The market is a 
kilometer’s length of sleazy junk, 
faked and bad art, old radios, 
clothes, crockery, puppies and pur- 
ple-and-orange-dyed birds. Here one 
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August morning I met two children 
selling stecchetti, plastic collar stays. 
Both were wearing long buttoned 
overcoats, giving the impression 
they had nothing underneath. Their 
blond hair was matted with filth; it 
was hard to believe two children 
could be so dirty. The larger had a 
sharp evil look; the younger was 
cherubic and innocent. I assumed 
they were brother and sister. 
When I met them again in a 
month both were wearing baggy 
corduroy pants. They told me they 
were brothers, seven and eight years 
of age, named Primo and Secondo. 
It was about as much as they would 
say. Instead of addressing prospec- 
tive buyers they weaseled through 
crowds, tugging at elbows, poking 
into flesh to catch attention, and 
then, by lowering their eyes and 
heads, looked as pathetic as pos- 
sible. I saw them frequently that 
autumn. Primo’s pathos was chronic, 
almost malevolent. But Secondo had 
a happier disposition with a natural 
smile which he flashed when Primo 
wasn’t looking. Inevitably Primo 
caught him and made him change 
into his wistful forlorn face. 
Trastevere’s clanship extends es- 
pecially to its feasts. La Festa di 
Noialtri, ““The Feast of Us Others,” 
is their big spree, and it goes on 
from July fifteenth to July thirty- 
first. It is like a Thanksgiving ex- 
tending over the hottest two weeks 
of the summer. Chairs and tables in 
the streets turn the quarter into a 
Continued on Page 48 
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great café. The famous restaurants— 
Alfredo’s and the Galeassi on the Piazza 
Santa Maria in Trastevere, and the 
Cisterna, a popular ancient wine cellar 
where waiters wear red sashes and flow- 
ing ties, are for visitors with fat wallets. 
To celebrate with the natives, you must 
follow them into the little streets to the 
family trattorias, where papa or mamma 


cooks, the older children wait on table 
and the bambini dance around the 
chairs charming patrons. 

The Trasteverini sit for hours around 
barrels from which the Frascati flows 
deep amber and slightly foamy (the 
lighter-colored tourist variety is prob- 
ably watered, and just as well). To no 
one’s surprise, the Trasteverini are 
Rome’s champion drinkers. They inter- 
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rupt the Bacchic flow from time to 
time for a bowl of pasta, a joint of 
the traditional abbacchio arrosto— 
roast lamb—or a slab from one of 
the porchetti, whole roast pigs turn- 
ing on their spits. The men follow 
with glowing eyes a tight-skirted 
girl’s triumphant maneuverings over 
the rough cobbles on thin high spikes. 
“What natural grace, what glory!” 
a robust gray head says, chomping 
on a piece of pig. “She is young, a 
virgin,” his stout wife replies, sigh- 
ing for fleeting beauty. Eating and 
childbearing cause Trastevere 
women to grow most of their lives. 
Uncorseted matrons with strategic 
buttons missing thump noisily over 
the stones on wooden clogs. Grand- 
mothers, so heavy they cannot move, 
sit outdoors in wicker chairs, tend- 
ing chestnut roasters until dusk. 
The feast is an outrage on the 
ears. The ever-present street singers 
would be ingratiating if they were 
not lost in the battle of loud-speakers 
from every establishment, out- 
blaring each other with popular bal- 
lads. On street platforms costumed 
young people dance the saltrello, 
or compete in the singing of stor- 
nelli, improvisations of love, praise 
or insult. Insult is a cultivated art. 
Fashionable society from across the 
Tiber crowds the trattoria Qui Sta 





Cencio on untidy Viccolo del Cedro 
to hear three brawny brothers sing 
bawdy lyrics and mamma shrilly 
accuse patrons of lechery, cuck- 
oldry and bastardy. The insulted 
guests think it’s hilarious. 

In smaller places, in the mellower 
hours, men recite poetry. The Tras- 
teverini love the sound of their dia- 
lect, which, they tell you, is the pur- 
est Roman spoken. Etymologists 
have doubts. The plebeian vocab- 
ulary is so filled with vulgarities that 
an ordinary street conversation is 
unprintable in English. The names 
of fruits and vegetables, for in- 
stance, have sexual meanings and 
are spoken with full round sounds 
which in themselves are suggestive. 
If you listen attentively to two men 
who seem to be reciting a list of 
country produce, you will find they 
are really describing a well-favored 
woman. An American archeologist 
who learned to speak from the na- 
tives wondered for months why he 
was not accepted in Roman soci- 
ety like other Americans. 

The local poems probably derive 
from Trastevere’s own poet, Giu- 
seppe Gioacchino Belli. He died in 
1863, but is still the clue to Tras- 
tevere. A statue of him in top hat, 
facing the Garibaldi Bridge, makes 
him look like a stodgy Johannes 
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Brahms. Actually Belli was a liter- 
ary Daumier whose savage Roman 
sonnets, ridiculing the Pope, helped 
overthrow the Papal State. He was 
and is still a poet of the cafés, 
quoted and misquoted more often 
than read. Since he was a master of 
the double meaning, he is difficult to 
translate and to print. 

A gentler occasion inthe Trastevere 
calendar is the feast of St. Cecilia, pa- 
troness of church music, on Novem- 
ber twenty-second. A softly keyed 
choir sings Palestrina in the Church 
of St. Cecilia. Trastevere’s greatest 
art glory, a Last Judgment fresco by 
the 13th Century painter, Pietro 
Cavallini, is in the church convent, 
but the painting is almost impossible 
to see. When I finally got permission 
to see it, I was pushed through by a 
dwarfish little nun who kept ringing 
warning bells for her sisters to hide. 

Trastevere’s passion for noise 
reaches a climax, fittingly, on New 
Year’s Eve. I passed my last with 
two other Americans and a Roman 
princess in Gaieassi’s. The eve- 
ning began quietly with dinner and 
Asti spumante. In the quarter-hour 
before midnight everyone on the 
streets crowded indoors. “To be in 
the street,” said the princess, “would 
be dangerous to your life.” 

I have no doubts. On the second 
of midnight there was an explosion 
of gunpowder and the clamor of ten 
shivarees. Lights blinked out and 
women held their ears and screamed 
with pleasure. Outdoors the air was 
thick with flying objects, zigzagging 
from open windows like demented 
birds. 

Wine bottles, fluorescent-lighting 
tubes, dishes and especially cham- 
ber pots crashed and shattered on 
the cobbles. The objects had been 
saved for a year, the princess ex- 
plained, and the smashing chamber 
pots were a necessary symbol of 
good fortune. The din continued for 
half an hour. It seemed to me like the 
bombing of a city. 

The feeling was even stronger 
when we went out. The sulphuric 
smell of gunpowder filled the air and 
across the square the facade of Santa 
Maria in Trastevere was only dimly 
visible in the rising smoke. The empty 
streets werecovered with broken glass 
and crockery, making foot passage 
perilous and auto passage impos- 
sible. Here and there a red fire 
smoldered like a dying incendiary. 
We made our way up the twisting 
Viccolo del Bologna, as if we were 
the last four people on earth. 

But we weren't. Around a corner 
we came upon some youths with a 
supply of chamber pots which they 
were blasting into the skies, one by 
one, with torpedo firecrackers. 
Squatting low, a youth reached out 





with a match to light a fuse and then 
joined his pals crouching against a wall, 
“Sputnik!” they cried, holding their 
ears. Brr-000-000-00-mmmm! The 
vessel rose like a rocket from its launch- 
ing pad and exploded in the night above 
us. We heard the pieces rattling over the 
roofs like echoes. “Sputniks!” the 
youths shouted, rolling with laughter. It 
was like a scene from an 18th Century 





lithograph entitled “Popular Amuse- 
ments.” 

Suddenly I became aware of other 
presences in the cold night, of two 
scavengers poking like rats among the 
debris for bits of precious metal or a 
piece of leather. Then I recognized 
them. They were Primo and Secondo 
dressed in thin pants shot through at 
the knees and shoes from which toes 


poked. Secondo flashed his smile and 
said “Buon Anno.” Primo scowled and 
Secondo looked his saddest. I returned 
the New Year’s greeting and passed 
them some lire. I walked toward the 
steps to the hill. Everything was silent, 
as if Trastevere had finally satisfied its 
mania for noise. But only for a mo- 
ment. Another “Sputnik” exploded in 
the night. THE END 
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Pier Luigi Nervi in the 

Palazzo dello Sport he built for the Rome 
Olympics. The arena’s great 

ribbed dome is prefabricated concrete, 

a Nervi specialty. 


THE 
OLYMPICS 


A Roman 


Festival 





®@ Rome has always loved an athletic 
spectacle. The 1960 Olympic Games, 
to take place there August 25- 
September 11, will attract some 7000 
athletes and 200,000 spectators for a 
program of 241 events—figures 
worthy of the circuses of the Caesars. 
The Olympics have already 
changed the aspect of whole urban 
districts. Mussolini’s Italian Forum, 
begun in the mid-Thirties and 
scorned in the late Forties, has been 
restored to respectability as head- 
quarters for the Games. E. U. R., the 
abandoned exposition site at the end 
of Rome’s notorious “subway to no- 
where,” has come alive with the con- 
struction of a group of aggressively 
modern sports buildings. The Ro- 
mans, always great roadbuilders, 
are cutting a high-speed expressway 
across the entire western side of the 
city to carry Olympic traffic. And 
they have built an Olympic Village 
for the athletes that will house 1500 
families when the Games are over. 
The cost of all the Olympic proj- 
ects has been estimated at $40,000,- 
000. Most of this money has come 
from CONI (Comitato Olimpico 
Nazionale Italiano), the national 
agency responsible for the encour- 
agement of sport. CONI naturally 
considers the Olympics a sound in- 
vestment, because of the interest in 
athletics they arouse, and the sports 
facilities that will remain for public 
use after the Games. The actual cash 
which the Comitato spends comes 
from the sale of tickets in Totocalcio, 
the national soccer pool; CONI’s 20 
per cent share of the weekly take 
amounts to $11,000,000 a year. 


Roman hotels have been expand- 
ing ever since the war, but no city 
can provide luxurious lodging for 
the crowds the Games always at- 
tract. CONI estimates that everyone 
will have a place to sleep, in private 
homes, convents, schools made into 
dormitories, and camp sites for the 
young and hardy. The Roman peo- 
ple will care for their guests some- 
how; guests must remember that 
luxury is not an Olympic tradition. 

The program for the 1960 Games 
lists eighteen classifications of events: 
track and field, rowing, basketball, 
boxing, canoeing, cycling, equestrian 
sports, fencing, football (soccer), 
gymnastics, field hockey, wrestling, 
swimming, a. pentathlon, weightlift- 
ing, shooting, water polo and yacht- 
ing. In addition, several Italian towns 
will send delegations to stage cos- 
tumed re-enactments of Medieval 
and Renaissance sporting events, 
such as the Palio of the Crossbow in 
Gubbio and the Game of the Bridge, 
a sort of tug of war in Pisa. 

The Games will begin and end 
with traditional ceremonies in the 
Olympic Stadium in the Italian 
Forum. Giovanni Gronchi, Presi- 
dent of the Italian Republic, will 
review the parade of all the athletes 
with their national flags, and then 
declare the Games open. The Olym- 
pic Flag, with its five circles of 
blue, yellow, black, green and red 
will be raised, carrier pigeons will be 
released, and a cannon salute will be 
fired. At that moment a chosen 
runner will enter the stadium, carry- 
ing a torch to light the Olympic 

Continued on Page 53 
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Continued from Page 51 
Flame which will burn throughout 
the Games. 

The flame this runner brings will 
have been kindled from the rays of 
the sun at Olympia in Greece, and 
brought to Rome by relays of ath- 
letes, as a reminder of how the 
Olympic idea has been handed down 
through tens of centuries. The 
earliest extant record of Games at 
Olympia is a list of winners begin- 
ning with Coroebus of Elis in 776 
B.c. According to ancient Greek 
tradition, the Games had been in- 
stituted some years before that by 
Iphytus and Lycurgus, kings of the 
city-states of Elis and Sparta, to 
celebrate a truce between the two. 
Later other cities were invited to 
send competitors, and eventually 
athletes from all of ancient Greece 
took part. 
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The idea of peace remained cen- 
tral in the Games; these friendly ath- 
letic contests were an integral part of 
the “sacred truce” which bound the 
Hellenic states. Each set of Games 
was preceded and followed by re- 
ligious ceremonies in honor of the 
god Zeus. Olympic officials examined 
every contestant to see that he was a 
true follower of the gods, and a free- 
born Greek citizen. 

The Games grew in every way—in 
the number of events, in the gran- 
deur of the arenas, in prestige. The 
early sets were probably simple foot 
races; later there were endurance 
races, boxing matches, wrestling 
matches, and a pentathlon (running, 
leaping, discus and javelin throwing, 
and wrestling). There was also a 
separate day of contests for boys 
under eighteen. Chariot races were 
added, and eventually other eques- 
trian meets. The lengthening pro- 
gram required additional facilities, 
and a splendid sports metropolis 
developed. In addition to the main 
stadium, Olympia had a hippo- 
drome, a gymnasium, several public 
baths, and the temple that con- 
tained Phidias’ forty-foot gold-and- 
ivory-covered statue of Zeus. The 
Greeks began to reckon time in 





Olympiads, the four-year intervals be- 
tween the Games, and the fame of the 
contests spread far beyond Greece. 
Olympia retained its power long 
after the Greeks were subdued mili- 
tarily by other peoples. There is evi- 
dence that Philip Il of Macedonia 
and his son Alexander the Great both 
took part in the Games. After Rome 
conquered Greece in 146 B.c., entrants 


came from all the Roman colonies, 
and victory at Olympia was the pinnacle 
of physical achievement in the ancient 
world. Such was the glory of the winner 
that Nero, Emperor of Rome, risked 
his neck to take part in the chariot 
race at the 211th Games in A.D. 67. He 
drove five unbroken horses; unhappily, 
they snapped their reins and Nero 
was thrown violently from his chariot. 


Olympic competitors have always 
been amateurs; the traditional re- 
wards of the victor were an olive 
wreath and a place of honor in his 
native city. But as the Roman Em- 
pire declined, various attempts were 
made to enter professionals in the 
contests, and commercialism became 
a problem. In the year 394 the Em- 
peror Theodosius decreed that the 
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Olympics should be discontinued. 
Olympia was neglected, and actually 
buried by silt from the rivers 
Alpheus and Cladeus that join there. 

The site of Olympia was natu- 
rally of great interest to the science 
of archaeology as it developed in the 
18th and 19th Centuries. Scholars 
dug there from 1766 on, with scant 
results until in 1881 a German team 
completed their excavation of the six- 
teen feet of earth covering the city, 
and revealed its glory. Reports of dis- 
coveries there created immediate in- 
terest in reviving the Games. The 
Greeks made two attempts in that 
direction, and in 1884 Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin, of Paris, called a con- 
gress of world sports leaders to 
consider such a project. The congress 
was a success; in 1896 the first 
Olympic Games of the modern era 
were held in Athens. It was decided 
that the Games should move from 
city to city, and an International 
Olympic Committee was set up, with 
Coubertin as first president. Since 
1896, the Olympics have been held in 
Paris (1900), St. Louis (1904), Lon- 
don (1908), Stockholm (1912), Ant- 
werp (1920), Paris (1924), Amster- 
dam (1928), Los Angeles (1932), 
Berlin (1936), London (1948), Hel- 
sinki (1952), and Melbourne (1956). 
The 1964 meets are scheduled for 
Tokyo. 

The 1960 Games in Rome mark 
the seventeenth Olympiad of the 
modern era; three sets of Games 
were prevented by war. 


The variety of today’s Olympic 
contests requires a great number of 
facilities. This year the contests will 
take place in two main locations in 
Rome (the Italian Forum and its 
vicinity, and the exposition grounds 
already mentioned), and at several 
other places in and around the city. 
Every square inch of Roman soil 
has its historic associations, and 
the Olympic sites are no exceptions. 

The Foro Italico is located in the 
northwest edge of Rome, at the foot 
of Monte Mario. Mussolini began it 
in accord with an old Roman belief 
that a powerful ruler should leave 
behind him a new forum, as a center 
of public life for his people. Rome is 
full of forums built by various em- 
perors, usually containing a column 
topped by a statue of the builder. // 
Duce has no statue here, but there 
is a great obelisk bearing his name. 
Nearby sixty statues of athletes (rep- 
resenting Italian cities) stand 
around the rim of a 20,000-seat 
arena; few people who have seen 
this circle of thirteen-foot marble 
giants can forget it. The 1944 Olym- 
pics were scheduled to be held here, 
and in a larger adjoining stadium 

Continued on Page 56 
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can be exploring the lacquered temples of Japan 
and the treasure houses of Hong Kong. Or roaming 
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Great Barrier Reef in a pearling lugger. 
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are scrubbed bone white. Brightwork and paint 
sparkle in the sunlight. There are white-jacketed 
English stewards to serve you tea in bed or drinks 
by the pool. Your meals start at six courses (for 
breakfast!) and your chef learned his art on the 
Continent. 

If you have children, so much the better. They 
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you less by the day than a resort hotel at home. 
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Continued from Page 54 

that was to be built, but World War 
II cancelled both Games and con- 
struction. The larger arena is now 
complete, and will serve as the chief 
Olympic Stadium, scene of the 
opening and closing ceremonies as 
well as the track and field events and 
the finals of the riding matches. 
Field hockey will be played in the 
smaller Stadio dei Marmi, or Marble 
Stadium. 

Just south of these stadia is a 
group of pools where most of the 
swimming and diving competitions 
will take place. Seats for 20,000 have 
been erected here. The main Olym- 
pic Pool has nine lanes and is 
equipped with underwater flood- 
lighting and glass observation panels 
to allow the spectators to follow the 
swimmers’ movements. The Diving 
Pool has two platforms, at five 
meters and ten meters and two 
springboards, at one and three 
meters. (One meter equals 3.28 feet.) 
An elevator carries divers to the 
higher platform. 

The Stadio Flaminio, or Flaminian 
Stadium, is a few blocks east of the 
Italian Forum, across the Tiber, on 
the site of the old Torino Stadium. It 
is of great architectural interest be- 
cause it seats nearly twice as many 
people (50,000) as its predecessor, on 
the same plot of ground. It accom- 
plished this through a system of 
projecting tiers designed for it by 
Pier Luigi Nervi, Rome’s “wizard of 
cement,” and his son Antonio. The 
Olympic football games will be 
played here. 

Nearby is the Palazzetto dello 
Sport, the Little Sports Palace, where 
the basketball and weightlifting con- 
tests will be held. It was designed by 
Nervi and architect Annibale Vitel- 
lozzi as a model for a medium- 
sized, economical field house. Its 
chief features are its freestanding 
reinforced-concrete dome, which 
looks rather like a fluted pie crust 
upside down, and its flexible light- 
ing system which can be varied to 
suit particular sports. The Palazzetto 
will seat 4000 for basketball and as 
many as 5000 for ring sports. 

In this same neighborhood is the 
Olympic Village, a group of boxlike 
apartment buildings set on stilts in 
the modern manner, at a cost of 
$10,000,000. Its 4500 rooms can 
accommodate some 8000 athletes 
and trainers. The Village will be- 
come permanent housing for the 
families of government personnel 
after the Games; it includes stores, 
laundries, post and telephone offices, 
and all the components of a com- 
plete city. A short distance to the 
east is the Acqua Acetosa Sports 
Center, a group of playing fields and 
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Our TR-3 is shown at Jacques Istel’s Sport Parachuting Center in Orange, Massachusetts 


To some people, sky-diving may be a little more exciting than driv- 
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stadia for Olympic practice and 
exercise sessions. 

The second of the main Olympic 
locations is to the south of Rome, 
fifteen minutes from the Foro Italico 
by the new expressway. The area is 
popularly known as E.U.R., for 
Esposizione Universale di Roma, an 
international exposition which the 
Italian government planned for the 
year 1942, Work was actually begun 
here on a number of buildings, be- 
fore the war put an end to the 
plans. When the Olympics decided 
to come to Rome, it was obvious 
that the great open spaces of E.U.R. 
were ideal for sports. 

The chief new structure here is 
Nervi’s Palazzo dello Sport, the main 
Sports Palace, where Olympic box- 
ing and basketball comoetitions will 
take place. The Palace is largely con- 
crete and glass; it will seat 16,000, 
and can be used as an auditorium 
for various purposes. 

At the western end of the exposi- 
tion grounds is the Olympic Velo- 
drome, a 400-meter cycle track made 
of imported African wood, im- 
pervious to rain. Nearby are the 
Piscina delle Rose, the Rose Swim- 
ming Pool, scene of the water-polo 
matches, and the Palazzo dei Con- 
gressi, Congress Palace, where the 
fencers will meet. 

Five widely scattered Olympic 
sites, three in Rome and two outside 
the city, possess particular interest. 
To the gymnastic contests goes the 
most appropriate setting for any of 
the events: the Terme di Caracalla 
(Baths of Caracalla) in the central, 
oldest part of Rome. This huge im- 
perial health club could once provide 
1600 Romans at a time with gym- 
nasiums, massage parlors, gardens, 
lecture rooms, and great pools of hot 
and cold water. The Baths are the 
second largest ruins left in Rome, 
surpassed only by the Colosseum. In 
recent years they have been used for 
summer performances of grand 
opera; their massive scale makes 
them ideal for productions like 
Aida, complete with elephants and 
camels. 


The Olympic wrestlers will strug- 


ancient Romans 
wrestled, in the Basilica of Maxentius 
(also calied the Basilica of Constan- 
tine) near the Old Forum. This is the 
fourth and largest of the Roman 
basilicas, or great public halls. 

Some of the horseback competi- 
tions will take place on the Piazza 
di Siena racecourse in the lovely 
gardens of the Villa Borghese, at the 
upper end of the Via Veneto. 

The water in the Tiber at Rome is 
too low to float any but the most 
primitive craft; as a consequence, 
the Olympic boating contests will 


gle where the 
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have the finest natural settings of the 
1960 Games. Rowing and canoeing 
teams will meet on Lago di Albano, 
a lake formed in the crater of an 
extinct volcano in the Alban Hills. 
The lake is twenty-six kilometers 
(sixteen miles) south of Rome; the 


summer palace of the Popes stands 
above it at Castel Gandolfo. Yachting 
will take place at Santa Lucia har- 
bor in the Bay of Naples, two hours 
south of Rome by train, at the foot 
of the cone of Vesuvius. 

The Olympic facilities are inter- 


——————_ 


esting enough for visitors to Rome in 
the past to have admired them for 
themselves—for their antiquity, for 
their beauty, for their architectural 
and engineering triumphs. This year 
they will afford athletes and specta- 
tors a truly Roman welcome. __E.L.H. 





ROME'S FINEST 
CHURCHES 


@ Of Rome’s 450 churches, HOLIDAY 
lists below ten of outstanding artistic and 
historic value. The churches are open to 
all, every day of the year. Visitors should 
wear modest clothing, and women should 


remember to put on head covering—a hat or 
a scarf, or even a small lace handkerchief. 


ST. PETER’S BASILICA, Piazza San Pietro, 
Vatican City. The world’s largest and most 
magnificent church, a masterpiece of Ren- 
aissance and Baroque art and architecture, 
is the work of Bramante, Michelangelo, 


Raphael, Sangallo the Younger, Peruzzi and 
Maderno. The structure was begun in 1452 
and consecrated in 1626 by Urban VIII. 


SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE, Piazza Santa 
Maria Maggiore. The most important of the 
Roman churches dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, it embodies a variety of architectural 
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the whole whirl revolves around 


Why sit back and watch the whirl 
go by? Seize your chance to join the 
charmed circle of the Interconti- 
nentals. Connoisseurs with a forte 
for finding where luxury and fun are 
done to a flair-thee-well. Where else 
but an Intercontinental Hotel? 


(Sounds steep? Relax. The rates are 
really most affordable!) 


No need to wait while a whole won- 
derful new whirl awaits you. Where 
your mood of the moment dictates 
the pace. 


Come, drift through the golden lan- 
guor of sunlit days — wander through 
eye-widening wonders—spin through 
the splendor of star-shimmered 
tropic nights. Delights like these — 
yours at any one of fifteen fabulous 


Intercontinental Hotels—in any one 
of eleven most fascinating foreign 
lands. The handsome Hotel Tama- 
naco in Venezuela? Enchanting El 
Embajador in the delectable Domini- 
can Republic? The palatial new 
Ponce in Puerto Rico? 


You choose from the famous fifteen. 
They're all on a princely par as to 
pleasure — accommodations, cuisine, 
service. Plus those basic comforts 
you're accustomed to—fundamental 
at every fine Intercontinental Hotel. 


Why envy the carefree Intercon- 
tinentals? All it takes is a twirl of 
the dial to become one yourself! Call 
your travel agent—now! Or write 
Intercontinental Hotels, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17. 


The World's Largest Group 
of International Hotels in the 
world’s most romantic lands 
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epochs, varying from the interior basil- 
ica of Pope Sixtus II (A.D. 432-440) 
to the 18th Century facade, with chapels, 
tombs and mosaics of every period 
between. 


SAN GIOVANNI IN LATERANO, Piazza 
di Porta San Giovanni. The Lateran is the 
oldest of the great Roman churches, 
dating from A.D. 312, and the cathedral 
church of the Pope. The interior is 
faced by a handsome Baroque facade 
dating from 1735. Particularly interest- 
ing is the adjoining 5th Century Bap- 
tistery with its font of green basalt. 


SAN CLEMENTE, Via San Giovanni in 
Laterano. Notable among Rome’s 
churches for its triple structure: an 11th 
Century basilica at street level, an im- 
posing 4th Century basilica below, and 
beneath the two, a cavelike pagan 
shrine from the time of Nero. 


SANTA MARIA DEGLI ANGELL, Piazza 
dell’ Esedra. A part of the great Baths 
of Diocletian redesigned by Michel- 
angelo into a church, with a huge nave 
298 feet long and 89 feet wide. Adjoin- 
ing the church is a one-time convent 
also remodeled from the Baths - by 
Michelangelo; it is now occupied by 
the National Museum. 


SANTA MARIA DELLA PACE, Vicvlo 
della Pace. One of the loveliest churches 
in all Rome. It was built in 1484, and 
the semicircular portico was added 
later. The domed, octagonal building 
contains Raphael’s Four Sibyls and a 
beautiful fresco by Peruzzi. Outside, 
there is a cloister by Bramante. 


SANTA MARIAIN TRASTEVERE, Piazza 
Santa Maria in Trastevere, just off Via 
della Lungaretta. The first church in 
Rome dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
The interior reflects decorative aris of 
many centuries, with a ceiling dating 
from 1617 and mosaics from 1139. The 
facade is embellished with both 12th 
Century and modern mosaics. 


SAN PAOLO FUORI LE MURA, Via 
Ostiense. One of Rome’s greatest pil- 
grimage churches. Built in Constantine’s 
time over the tomb of St. Paul, it was 
destroyed by fire in 1823 and recon- 
structed in 1854. The 13th Century 
cloisters are unusually beautiful. 


SAN PIETRO IN VINCOLI, Via San 
Francesco di Paola. Founded in the 
Sth Century by Eudoxia, wife of Valen- 
tinian III, who presented the church 
with St. Peter’s chains, now contained in 
a handsome Renaissance tabernacle. 
The columned interior of the ancient 
basilica, with a Renaissance facade 
added later, is characteristic of much 
Roman church architecture. 


SANTA MARIA DELL’ANIMA, Via 
dell’ Anima, off the Piazza Navona. 
Here in the heart of Rome stands this 
national church of the old German 
Empire containing many Dutch and 
German tombs. To the right of the 
choir is the tomb of Adrian VI (1522- 
1523), last of the German Popes. There 
are also good frescoes and stained-glass 
windows. THE END 
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LITERATURE AND WESTERN 
MAN, by J. B. Priestley (Harpers, 
N.Y., $6.95.) 


@ April 3 to April 9 has been designated 
as National Library Week, during 
which we will be reminded of the de- 
lights, durable or ephemeral, of reading. 
We citizens as a whole—particularly 
those who used to be called the Hope of 
the Future—doubtless can use such 
polite nudges toward literacy. HOLIDAY 
readers may not need them. Be that as it 


READING 
PVE 
LIKED 


by Clifton Fadiman 


Kiss Kiss, by Roald Dahl (Alfred 
A. Knopf, N.Y., $3.95.) 


THE EDGE OF DAY, by Laurie Lee, 
illustrated by John Ward (William 
Morrow, N.Y., $4.) 





Now as close as tomorrow 
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New TAI service direct from the U.S.A. speeds you to Tahiti one-stop via Hawaii! Never before has 
“paradise” been so near! Starting in May, you can fly to fabulous Tahiti in less than 24 hours by fast TAI 
luxury flight direct from Los Angeles. Tahiti, last unspoiled island paradise of the Pacific—swaying coconut 
palms, placid blue lagoons, friendly Polynesian natives, peace and quiet, everything. It’s the perfect spot for 
even a two-week vacation! TAI service features First Class and Tourist accommodations, delicious French 
meals, movies shown in flight and stopover privileges in Hawaii at no extra fare. Make your reservation now! 
FREE! SOUTH SEA ISLAND VACATION PLANNING KIT-—colorful folders, descriptive booklets, schedules, everything 
you need! See your Travel Agent or write Air France, 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Offices in 28 key U. S. cities. 
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may, the three books hereunder noted 
supply a week’s good reading. By 
assigning them to April 3 to April 9 
you can enjoy an added glow of 
civic virtue. 

First, Literature and Western Man, 
by J. B. Priestley. A solemn title. 
Also a bit imprecise. Literature 
and Post-Medieval Western Man 
(still solemner) might be more ac- 
curate. For it is with the discovery of 
the New World that Mr. Priestley 
starts his long, lively journey down a 
highway jammed with books, plays, 
societies, men and ideas. The first 
figure we meet is Machiavelli, the 
last Thomas Wolfe—which suggests 
still another title, From Experience 
to Innocence. 

But labels do not matter. Content 
does. And Mr. Priestley’s content, 
while it may not tickle the refined 
palates of the literary mandarins, is 
both pleasant and nourishing. In his 
seemingly impossible task he suc- 
ceeds well enough. Addressing him- 
self not to the scholar, the literatus, 
or even the bookish, he transmits to 
the moderately well-educated Euro- 
pean or American a rough sense of 
how the writers of the modern 
Western world, whether imaginative 
or philosophical, have helped to 
make us what we are. Underlying the 
mass of fact and interpretation that 
make up this long book lurks an un- 
settling, almost weird truth: that 
even the most successful illiterate 
politician you care to name is 
to some tiny extent the product 
of Shakespeare, Goethe, Rousseau 
& Co. 

Mr. Priestley sees literature as re- 
flecting a varied and interrupted, yet 
identifiable, course from the freedom 
and joy of the Renaissance to the 
despair and schizophrenia of our 
own time. But you need not swallow 
the thesis to enjoy the book. Nor 
need you sympathize with the au- 
thor’s clearly labeled biases. He 
seems a little unfair to cerebral 
novelists of the type of Stendhal and 
Henry James. What really riles him, 
I think, is that they are the darlings 
of cliques he happens to dislike. On 
the other hand he is eloquent on 
writers who appeal to his own vigor- 
ous, humorous temper—Dickens for 
instance. And he can even say fresh 
things about Shakespeare. 

Among the book’s many virtues is 
the fact that its author tries really 
hard to think not like an English- 
man but like a good European. The 
consequence is a true enlargement of 

Continued on Page 62 


True sherry is matured by Spain’s slow “solera” 
method...each year’s vintage being added to preced- 
ing years’ sherries. The newest wine is added to sher- 
ries maturing in the top row of casks. Then, a few 
liters at a time, their aging contents move down to 
refill still older casks below. Years will go by while 
sherry is maturing in the first cask alone. Then more 
years in the second cask...and the third. The final 
casks yield dry finos, medium amontillados, or sweet 
oloroso sherries. 


True Sherry i 


In the sun-drenched vineyards huddled ’round the 
village of Jerez de la Frontera, they have joyously 
harvested the autumn vintage. 


Only on these few favored Spanish acres ripen 
the grapes from which comes true “sherry” (the 
English word for Jerez or Sheris wine). 


And only after the passing of many, many years 
and mingling through many casks will this sherry 
have matured to perfection. 


Then the sweeter, more golden, aged “oloroso” 
wines will be selected for bringing to Britain, to 
be blended into Harvey's Bristol Cream. 


Only in Bristol, England, and only by Harvey’s 
are these richly matured sherries balanced and 


bottled. 


It may be decades before this year’s vintage 
reaches you from Jerez. But when you do buy a 
bottle of it, imported Harvey’s Bristol Cream will 
taste exactly as it does today...exactly as it did 
in Queen Victoria’s day. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH Il 
WINE MERCHANTS, JOHN HARVEY & SONS, LTD. 
FOUNDED 1796 


-———j,_ BRISTOL CREAM®. The years 
f| have made it more costly, more 
golden, more sweet...and more 
perfect for after dinner. 
HARVEY’S AMONTILLADO. An amber “medium” 
sherry, often preferred as a mild cocktail. 
BRISTOL DRY®. A pale, light fino...a “dry” sherry for 
serving chilled or “on the rocks”. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
SOLE IMPORTERS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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Continued from Page 60 
our perspective. Manzoni, Hélderlin, 
Calderén, Blok, Leopardi, Goldoni, 
Marivaux—these become more than 
mere names. Without forcing, Mr. 
Priestley makes them connect with us. 
Many contemporary writers, Mr. 
Priestley believes, have lost their hold 
on the center of things. He would 


doubtless disapprove of Roald Dahl, 
an eccentric even among offbeats. 
Like Mr. Dahl’s previous and some- 
what superior collection Someone Like 
You, Kiss Kiss is a museum of deadpan 
horrors. These eleven stories are all 
candidly, even cheerfully, unhealthy. 
They turn a nasty greenish light on a 
landlady whose hobby is the embalming 


of handsome lads; surgical operations 
involving keeping a severed head alive, 
almost kicking; misadventures in a 
slaughterhouse; people who turn into 
large bees; and similar macabric-a- 
brac. There are a few milder tales, also 
dependably malevolent. 

Mr. Dahl, who is a grown-up man, is 
of course kidding. If he really believed in 
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Chef Kaufmann of Chicago’s Drake Hotel oversees the cuisine of its four restaurants. Here he is shown in the famous Cape Cod Room. 


To Chef Kaufmann: for Distinguished Taste 


**The soul of a sauce 


or of a swordfish filet 


is at once 
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uplifted by the lemon,” states John L. 


Kaufmann. 
And testimony to this truth is the orchard of lemons 


his cooks slice and squeeze each day. 


To home chefs and drink mixers Mr. Kaufmann offers 
this advice: never sully seafood or degrade good drink 
with spurious ingredients. In the lemon department, 
use fresh ones 


lemons picked from trees—lemons 


carefully selected to bear the Sunkist stamp. 


Mr. Kaufmann takes a rather bleak view of lemon 
substitutes. To quote him again: ““The enjoyment of 
fresh lemon is universal; even little children appreci- 
ate the pure good taste and special virtues of the fruit.” 


Distinguished taste of this rank demands award. 


It comes importantly to Mr. Kaufmann from Sunkist 
in the Cordon d’Or, marking his lifetime membership 
in the Loyal Order of Citrus Limonia. 
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his neat little morbidities, he would be 
a great, great writer, with a mystique, 
like Tennessee Williams. But he is 
content to be the clever entertainer, 
to let you see the grin behind the 
papier-maché death’s-head mask. 
His skillfully arranged, dried and 
mounted bits of grue are dead sure 
to arouse in the reader that curious 
sensation of shock, followed by 
slightly nervous amusement, that 
gratify so many of us /frisson- 
seeking animals. Those who like 
their meat deviled on occasion will 
welcome Mr. Dahl as a fiend indeed. 

One thinks of a small army of ad- 
jectives that, at the mere sight of Mr. 
Dahl’s weird people, would scatter 
and run. Among them: touching, 
lyrical, wholesome, charming. All fit 
The Edge of Day, the poet Laurie 
Lee’s memories of his childhood in 
the Cotswold country of forty years 
ago. When we consider that this kind 
of evocation has become standard 
writer’s practice, it is sheer miracle 
that this unpretentious book should 
seem so fresh, so uncontrived, so 
unsentimental. Out of its pages leaps 
a remote, aimost pagan England, 
fiercely rustic, unfed by even a mor- 
sel of mass communication, depend- 
ing entirely on itself for its comedy 
and tragedy. This is a book for those 
in whom still lives some awareness of 
tradition. Those who see the triumph 
of man in bits of electrified junk 
circling the moon will receive no 
pleasure from these delicate, power- 
ful recollections of an English ham- 
let, filled with poverty, suffering, 
oddity, humor and, above all, 


character. THE END 





READING THE EDITORS 
HAVE LIKED 


The Lifetime Reading 
Plan, by Clifton Fadiman 
(World, N.Y., $3.75). Holi- 
day’s renowned Party of 
One essayist and book critic 
chooses and interprets one 
hundred classic books 
worth the continuing life- 
time study of all of us. 


A Separate Peace, by John 
Knowles (Macmillan, N.Y., 
$3.50). A novel by a Holi- 
day Associate Editor, about 
the tragic impact of World 
War II ona boys’ school. The 
English edition was a con- 
siderable critical success last 
season. 














PRECIOUS JEWELS, FURS, AND OTHER ACCESSORIES FROM NEIMAN-MARCUS 


It’s a promise fulfilled . . . for a luxurious after-dinner adventure, there’s nothing like A 80 PROOF 
a dram of Drambuie. Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a 
whiff of the heather, with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour. Drambuie was the 


personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward and has been made in Scotland since 1745 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 


after dinner—a Dram of J)yqambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 
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The Zoomatic -greatest advance in 8mm movie cameras since Bell & Howell originated 
electric eye photography! You zoom from wide angle to dramatic 
close-ups (i); view the zoom (2); shift to slow motion instantly (8); the 
electric eye lens sets itself @. Only the 8mm Zoomatic zooms in 
perfect focus, whether you’re catching a put-out at third or a baby’s 
smile six feet away. Discover Bell & Howell’s new world of zoom. 


Zoom home movie cameras...Zoom movie and slide projectors, too! 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION } Bell & Howell 








/t appears just a little indistinct to the American traveler, a little more foreign than 
the obvious European goals of Paris and London. But compared with them, Rome is 
in many ways even more significant for Americans, more significant just because it 
is Rome, the Eternal, the-all-roads-lead-to, the cockpit of Western history and civili- 
zation. e So many layers of life in one spot are not easy for the visitor to grasp; 


this issue of HOLIDAY is intended to make them easier. Experts on the three great 


ROME 


periods of Roman history—the Classical, the Renaissance, and today’s—guide the 





reader through them. Here are also the Exceptional Romans—the “‘black’’ aristocrats, 
the explosive artists; here are the shops and restaurants, great and small, and the 
treasure-littered countryside. This issue traces a pattern through them all, for the 
visitor; and it also evokes the spirit of the city, for everyone. e For that is the final 
meaning of Rome. Through all the great periods of its history it has existed not 


for the Romans or the Italians or the Europeans, but for everyone. « The Editors 
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ove enjoys a free and unabashed expression on the 


streets of Rome—and all the more in one of 


the city’s less elegant neighborhoods, beside the Theater 


of Marcellus on the border of the old-time Ghetto. 


A Republican Vigor 


A vital new life is forming around Rome’s antique core 


Rome is young. It was not built in a 
day, but most of it was built in the last 
ten years. The Caesars lived here, the 
Sovereign Pontiffs still do. But the figure 
in history who has done most to shape 
this city today is Henry Ford. 

This is the truth. You may escape it if 
you want to, as I did, for a while. To do 
that you should move about in a square 
mile or so of palaces, classical ruins and 
narrow streets. It is called Old Rome. I 
live in it. | came here three years ago be- 
cause I wanted to study the past. But 
after a while I found that most of what 
we call history cannot be believed, and 
what is true cannot really be liked. So I 
let the dead past bury its dead and looked 
about me at the world today. Instead of 
the past I studied the present. | am very 
glad | did. 

At first I did not look for the present 
in Rome. I visited a dozen other cities, 
some in Europe, some in America, two 
in Africa. | admired skyscrapers in 
Cairo, roads in New York and ma- 
chinery in Milan. But whenever I came 
back to Rome, | was shut in the past 
again. It could not be avoided. | lived in 
a road lined with ancient palaces. Dead 
Caesars were carried past my door on 
the way to their funeral pyres, and each 
morning | was awakened by the bells of 
the oldest churches in the Christian 
world. 

Then, one morning, I was wakened a 
little earlier. It was still dark. The bells 
had not yet begun to ring. But an errand 
boy was walking down the street, 
whistling. The tune was catching, but it 


by Aubrey Menen 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON 


did not sound very Italian. Besides, the 
boy had not yet learned it properly. The 
next morning he was better at it. The 
next, better still. On the fourth morning, 
he walked down my antique street 
whistling the tune without a mistake 
from beginning to end and so could I. It 
was a bouncing, fresh little tune that 
raised my spirits. 

He whistled it every morning for the 
next week, and I would lie in bed looking 
at the dark shapes of the palaces through 
my window and whistling with him. | 
grew very fond of the melody. It re- 
minded me of the bright, fresh things I 
had seen on my travels in the world of 
today. Then, one morning, he did not 
come, nor the next, nor the next. I 
waited for him, hoping to hear him with 
an intensity that surprised me. He never 
came again. It was left to bells once more 
to wake me, and they rang, for me, very 
drearily. | would get up, open the win- 
dow, and glower at the palaces on either 
side of the street. Living in the past, I was 
seized by a profound nostalgia for the 
present. 

I dislike all nostalgias. They are the 
subtlest form of self-pity. So I took my- 
self in hand. I was living in an ancient 
city and I determined to do something to 
fit the fact. A card had come inviting me 
to the celebration of the anniversary of 
the founding of the city. | accepted and 
went. 

The audience was made up of civilized, 
cultured Romans, all with a deep sense 
of history, since they were members of 
learned societies. The celebration was 


held in a place sacred with memories, the 
Capitoline Hill. Ambassadors, prelates, 
scholars and men with ancient names 
were there, surrounded by gorgeously 
uniformed retainers. We sat in a great 
painted hall in the Palace of the Con- 
servators, once the rulers of Rome. We 
had been ushered up purple-carpeted 
steps by footmen in historic livery. We 
were the élite. Everything led me to ex- 
pect a most impressive morning. In fact 
the ceremony turned out to be a flop. | 
am told that it always does. 

The mayor of Rome was in the chair, 
the latest representative of the Caesars. 
Perhaps he was, after all, not so bad a 
representative. Some of the Caesars ran 
to fat; some of them made chaffing 
speeches; many, I imagine, scratched 
their rumps when listening to orators. 
Some, too, I’m sure, made a glorious 
muddle of a great occasion. This one 
made the worst I have ever seen. 

Rome gives prizes to scholars each 
year for essays on history, for biblio- 
graphical studies, and for essays in clas- 
sical Latin. As he gave away the awards, 
the mayor dropped the illuminated 
scrolls, grabbed silver wolves by their 
hindquarters, got names backward. 
Then he awarded the prize for Latin. 
“It has been won,” he said, “by Fa- 
ther ——” He stopped. He squinted at 
the list in his hands. A Jesuit priest, 
smiling nervously, got up from my row 
and went forward. “By Father ——” 
said the representative of the Caesars. 
He looked up at us. “On the list it just 

Continued on Page 68 
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Continued from Page 66 
says Father—and then blank,” he com- 
plained. Father Blank hesitated in the 
aisle, blushed, and swallowed heavily. 
The rest of us tittered. 

“Well,” said the mayor, a man of ac- 
tion down to his last straining waistcoat 
button, “let’s say it was awarded to a 
Father. Come forward, Father whoever- 
you-are. My congratulations.” Father 
whoever-he-was tripped over his sou- 
tane, accepted a document, and enjoyed 
what the mayor had left him of a moment 
of glory for which he may have studied 
and composed for twenty years. Father 
whoever-he-was returned to his seat, red 
in the face, with our chuckles in his ears. 

We were not cruel. We were bored. 
We had listened to a scholar telling us 
at length that Rome had been the tutor 
to the world. Another had described 
how proud he was to be a Roman and 
the mayor had described how proud he 
was to be a mayor. We were grateful for 
a touch of life in a dead morning. 

1 left before the ceremony ended. | 
walked down the empurpled stairs, past 
the liveried footmen, out into the fresh 
air. | sat on the steps of the church of 
the Ara Coeli and looked out over the 
ruins of the Forum. I remembered that 
the historian Edward Gibbon had sat 
on these same steps, looked at the same 
panorama and made up his mind to 
write the history of Rome’s decline and 
fall. | reflected that he must have been in 
the same mood as | was, for in his view 
history was little but the record of the 
crimes and follies of mankind. I thought 
he might have added that the crimes 
and follies are monotonously alike. 


That evening I was a guest at an enter- 
tainment. I use that word because I do 
not know a better one to describe the 
gathering of like souls that are the basis 
of upper-class social life in Rome. Since 
one goes in the evening, leaves before 
dinner, and one drinks, I suppose they 





richly varied psyche animates the people 


of Rome, expressing itself in piety and mischief, 


in heartiness at work or play, in 


a zest for the modern and proud love for what is old. 


are cocktail parties. No cocktails are 
served and there is no party spirit. The 
Romans call them ricevimenti, which 
means receptions, and that is altogether 
too grand a word. It suggests women in 
long white gloves and jewels, and shak- 
ing hands at the top of the stairs. Perhaps 
they were like this once. But long white 
gloves are now made only for the export 
market, and jewels went in the war. In 
all but the great families, Roman social 
life is very modest. 

In this case I went to an apartment 
made out of the minor reception rooms 
of what once had been a palace: nothing 
was left of the grandeur save the ceiling, 
which was carved and might once have 
been gilded. The room was sparsely 
furnished with a hard settee or two and a 
set of even harder chairs. We all sat on 
these, sitting in a circle. 

For me as a foreigner, the first few 
moments of a Roman entertainment are 
thrilling, and perhaps macabre. There 
was a cruel little game we used to play at 
Christmas parties in my infant school. 
The victim was led from the room. 
When the child returned he found the 
little girls all sitting in a circle, patting a 
cushion beside them and cooing, ““Come 
and sit in my seat.” One, and only one 
little girl wanted you. If you chose her, 
you got a kiss. If you chose wrongly, 
you were hissed and pushed off the 
cushion. I have ascertained that the game 
is not played in Roman schools, but it 
should be. It would be an admirable 
toughening up for later social life. 

In Rome, too, as you enter the room, 
you see a circle of people and some 
empty seats, a circle of welcoming smiles 
and inviting looks. If you are lucky, 
there is someone who wouldn’t mind if 
you sat beside them. The rest are won- 
dering if you are going to wreck their 
evening. For once in a seat you may not, 
you cannot move. To get to your feet, 
except for an introduction, is a social 
crime, however long the entertainment 


lasts. To be at your ease in polite Roman 
society, you must have, like diplomats, 
an iron seat and, like royalty, an infinite 
capacity for not wanting to go to the 
bathroom. As I was being introduced, I 
noticed a man whom I had seen at the 
morning’s celebrations on the Capitoline 
Hill—and there was a vacant chair be- 
side him. When my hostess released me 
I made for the chair. There were no 
hisses, though I thought I detected some 
sighs of relief, and I at once began: 
“Professor, I saw you this morning ——” 

“At the ceremony, yes,” he said. 
“You were looking bored.” 

He was, I suppose, about forty, slen- 
der-faced, with beautiful hands. His 
Italian was Roman, and that is to say he 
spoke the most musical language in the 
world, for the Roman prides himself on 
the lilt of his dialect and to keep it he 
will cheerfully murder the grammar of 
the language. | was aware that, to his 
ear, my Italian would sound like the 
grinding of a cement mixer. In as musi- 
cal a tone as I could muster, I said: 

“I was trying to concentrate on the 
grandeur of your eternal city. I didn’t 
succeed very well.” 

“For three hours?” he said. “What a 
lesson you foreigners are to us flighty 
Italians. | can manage about five min- 
utes. The mayor couldn’t manage three.” 

“I noticed you looked very absorbed. 
I envied you.” 

“I was thinking of girls,” he said. “I 
always do at functions.” 

I had no reason to doubt him. Every 
morning | read the best Roman daily 
newspapers. Each, on page three, has an 
array of scholarly essays on history, art, 
archaeology and similar topics. They are 
very erudite. But the page, without fail, is 
illustrated by pictures of bathing beau- 
ties and juvenile film actresses. 

“I find,” I said, “I am growing a little 
tired of the past myself. Perhaps it’s be- 
cause in Rome there’s so much of it.” 

Continued on Page 70 
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Continued from Page 68 

He smiled. “It’s my job to see that 
there’s a great deal more. When any- 
thing is dug up | am one of the people 
who have to go and see it. I’m supposed 
to stop it being destroyed.” 

“Have they discovered anything re- 
cently?” 

“They discover something about once 
a week,” he said, sipping sweet liqueur 
from a tiny glass. ““More often than that, 
for all | know.” 

“Do you mean that they dig things up 
and don’t tell you?” 

“Certainly. The things that are dug 
up nowadays are nearly all tombs. If the 
building contractors told me, I'd have 
to preserve them. If the contractors had 
any sense of history, Rome would be 
one big graveyard. Fortunately, they 
haven’t. Two years ago they unearthed 
a Christian catacomb. It was too big to 
hide, so we stopped the building opera- 
tions. It was discovered in the foundation 
of what was to be an apartment block 
for rehousing the poor. Two hundred 
men were thrown out of work and fifty 
people waited one year more to see the 
sun and air and sleep less than four in 
a room.” 

“What happened in the end?” 

“That is an official secret.” He changed 
the subject. ““What do you do in Rome?” 

“I—I write.” 

“Books?” 

I nodded. My heart sank. The evening 
was ruined, I knew, for as any Roman 
will tell you, Romans do not read books. 
They are the despair of publishers and 
they glory in it. He talked for a while of 
books in the manner of a man who has 
no intention of opening one, and very 
soon we were reduced to the trivialities 
that people talk when they have nothing 
in common. Soon a woman on my left 
was gossiping with the professor across 
my breast. Later, when at last we rose 
to go, he said: “Where do you live?” 

“In Old Rome, professor.” 


wo and a half million Romans endow 


their city with a lively patchwork of pursuits, some aimed 


at making money and many others meant 


to fulfill deep and irrepressible needs of the heart. 


“I see. And you’re bored with it?” 

“At the moment, yes, very.” 

“I quite understand,” he said. “It 
often bores me too. When it does, do 
you know what | do?” 

“You think of girls.” 

“No. I get in my car and go for a drive 
round new Rome—the one they’re build- 
ing outside the walls. I think you will 
find it beautiful. | do. Don’t tell anyone 
I said so or they'll think I'm a Philistine 
and I shall lose my job. But take my ad- 
vice. Go and see it.” 

Some time later, very much by chance, 
I did. 

The wind, I remember, had failed. It 
is called the ponente, and it determines 
the mood of Romans more than any- 
thing else—more than love, more than 
money, more than the news of the day, 
which few Romans think about unless it 
is scandalous. The ponente blows in the 
evening. It is a light wind and it comes 
trickling into the narrow streets of Old 
Rome like a refreshing drink. The sun 
sets, the lights go on, and everybody, 
save the bedridden and the people in 
jail, goes out for a walk. You walk along 
the streets, you walk in the piazzas, you 
walk under the trees in the Pincian 
Gardens. You do not sit in cafés, unless 
you are imitating foreigners or you are 
with elderly women. Coffee costs money, 
and sitting still is a tremendous effort 
for a Roman when out of his house. He 
prefers to be on the move: to go from 
place to place, usually without any pur- 
pose at all. 

His mind, like the professor’s, will be 
on girls, whom he will eye from head to 
foot. | do not know for sure what 
Roman women think about when they 
are strolling because I am too shy to ask, 
but I should imagine that, if they are 
girls, they reciprocate, and if they are 
married women I suppose they worry 
about the girls their husbands are look- 
ing at. | would, I know. In the early eve- 
ning in Rome, unfaithfulness is in the 


air. There is a play of eyes, of glances, of 
slight turning of pretty heads that must 
be very disturbing to a mother of a 
family. For others, it is a delight. 

A delight, that is, to be enjoyed only 
when the wind blows. When it doesn’t, 
the game is off. The air grows heavy, 
one’s step is less jaunty, the streets seem 
narrower than ever. The men still eye 
the girls—I have seen them do it from 
doorways even in a cloudburst—but the 
girls look fierce and gaze straight ahead. 

At such times I usually take my eve- 
ning walk by the Tiber. On the evening 
I am describing, | walked farther along 
the banks than I had ever done before. 
I walked, as I thought, right out of 
Rome. The road ended abruptly at the 
gates of a gas works. I turned off left and 
immediately | was lost. The neighbor- 
hood was shabby, ill-lit and profoundly 
depressing, even, I fancied, when the 
ponente blew. | walked more quickly. I 
got more lost. But ahead of me I saw 
brilliant lights, surprisingly high in the 
sky. | made for them. In a few moments 
I came out of the slums into the Piazza 
of the Navigators. It is named after the 
Italian seamen who discovered much 
of the New World. When I looked 
around me, I was almost as astonished 
as they. 

The Piazza of the Navigators is a vast 
hemicycle of new buildings, perhaps a 
third of a mile across. The buildings are 
massive and run up to fifteen stories. The 
center building is crowned with a gigan- 
tic electric sign, the light that I saw in the 
sky. At the foot of these buildings runs 
an arcade, dazzling with more electric 
signs and brilliantly lit shop windows. 
From the open side of the hemicycle 
runs a wide road that leads, after several 
miles, straight to the sea. On this eve- 
ning, one side of it seemed a river of 
rubies, because it was filled with swiftly 
moving automobiles, while the other 
side ran with gold from their headlamps. 

Continued on Page 72 
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I had never seen it before. I told myself 
it could not be Rome. But I looked about 
me and there were Romans in the arcade, 
walking to and fro, doing nothing, eying 
the girls. And there was a breeze. It was 
not the ponente. It came, | suppose, up 
the wide road from the sea. 

As the professor had foreseen, I found 
it beautiful. It was brash, but I was en- 
chanted with the lights, the size, the 
spaciousness. I felt alive. | wondered 
if I had felt so alive in Rome since I came 
there. In the middle of the piazza that 
honored the great discoverers, | made a 
discovery myself. | found that I was, at 
heart, vulgar. | thought this called for 
a drink in celebration, and I made for 
one of the bars. As I approached its 
chrome, glass and neon front my joy 
was completed. From out of the door- 
way came the thump and bounce of 
music from a loud-speaker, and it was 
playing the song that the errand boy 
used to whistle under my window every 
morning. 

I went in. The bar was shiningly clean. 
A tall pillar in the center ran up to its 
high ceiling. On the sides of the pillar 
were ceramic reliefs, brightly colored, 
making fun of the more portentous 
episodes of Roman history. 

| examined the ceramics and decided 
that the Roman dignitaries in togas were 
perfect portraits of the Romans that 
Juvenal and Martial describe. I went to 
the bar and ordered my drink. The bar- 
tender was polite enough to serve it, al- 
though I should have bought a ticket at 
the cash desk first. 

The music was coming from a juke- 
box. | downed my drink to give me 
courage, and for the first time in my life 
I put a coin in one of these much- 
criticized machines. 

I found that it was all very pretty. It 
is much better than having a violin 
played in your eye and slipping money 
into the violinist’s trouser pocket, which 





wo Romans in St. Peter’s Square 


appear to be embattled in an angry argument. 


They are not; they are colleagues— 


souvenir vendors—in a friendly but intense discussion. 


is the chic thing to do in the part of 
Rome where I live. There are knobs, 
dials and twinkling lights, like some in- 
accessibly expensive toy that one saw as 
a child going Christmas shopping. I 
found there was even a pane of glass to 
press my nose against. 

But | am letting my memory run away 
with me. I did not, in fact, put my first 
coin in a jukebox with my own hands. I 
was much too stupid to follow all the 
instructions. A young boy next to me 
very kindly did the thing for me. He then 
asked me, with an apprehensive look, 
what tune I would like. 

“That one that’s just finished playing.” 

He beamed. | was delighted that my 
taste had been approved. Machinery 
turned, arms wove complicated pat- 
terns, and from a gold-and-silver grid 
worthy to be a screen in a Roman em- 
peror’s palace came my errand boy’s 
song. 

The record, to my surprise, was in 
English. The voice was innocent, the 
sentiments most worldly. “Bernardine,” 
said the gold-and-silver grill, “*Bernar- 
dine! All your separate parts are not un- 
known, but the way you assemble ’em’s all 
your own.””* 

I laughed. Some ten Romans—men, 
boys, girls, standing round about me— 
laughed too. When the record was 
finished, it occurred to me that it was 
most unlikely that any one of them 
would have understood a single line of 
the song. The tune elated them, as it 
had elated me each morning when it 
woke me in Old Rome. 

I looked round the group. “Do any of 
you speak English?” I asked. All of them 
shook their heads, except one man. 

“Yes. I speak it,” he said. At once I 
knew I had made a mistake. In any 
casual group of Romans, in the piazzas, 
on the streets, in a trolleycar or in a bar 
like this, there is always one man who 





*Music and lyrics by Johnny Mercer. Reprinted 
by permission, © Palm Springs Music Co. 


understands foreigners. Most Romans 
do not care for foreigners. They are not 
to be blamed. The majority of strangers 
in Rome are pilgrims, and people saying 
their prayers are interesting to Heaven 
and themselves alone. The rest come to 
look at the ruins. The Roman regards 
this as a worthy thing, but looking at 
the monuments of the dead gives the eyes 
a certain glaze that persists even when 
looking at the living. 

The Roman finds this offensive. But 
there are some, like the natty little man 
who now elbowed his way to my side, 
to whom foreigners are a blessing. For- 
eigners can, with ease, be bamboozled, 
lectured, reprimanded or seduced. These 
things cannot be done to Romans with- 
out considerable effort. 

He began with a reprimand. “You 
shouldn’t be playing tunes like that 
trash,” he said. “Italy is the land of 
music. We have the most beautiful songs 
in the world.” He whistled, flat, a bar or 
two of O Sole Mio. **Now that,” he said, 
“is real melody.” 

He fiddled with the knob of the juke- 
box, felt for a coin in his pockets, ac- 
cepted the one I offered him with nimbie 
fingers, and found a selection of old 
Neapolitan songs. They were largely 
about broken hearts, poverty and faith- 
less women. A profound gloom settled 
on the bar. The group round the jukebox 
drifted away. 

I made polite remarks in Italian. He 
answered in the same language. After 
three records of melancholy laced with 
treacle, he said, “What brings a gentle- 
man like you to a low, vulgar place like 
this?” 

“I got lost.” 

“Lost?” he said, with a flash of his 
teeth. “Suppose now I put you on the 
right path for . . . for an evening’s enter- 
tainment, eh? I know one or two places 
in center town which are more fit for 
foreigners than a place like this.” 

Continued on Page 206 
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The beams of a Roman moon shed haunting light on the Temple of Saturn 
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“Greetings, my lord Egnatius! Red dawn and a clear sky,” says 
Sophron, as he gently opens the shutters of an unglazed window. I can 
see climbing plants on my balcony, and the similar balcony of an apart- 
ment house opposite. Throwing off blanket and quilt, I look about me 
at the familiar square room, unfurnished except for my bed, a bedside 
table, and a wooden chest painted with cupids mounted on hares and 
hunting a weasel 

We Romans sleep in loincloth and tunic, so the old Syrian slave 
merely hands-me my shoes and lifts the toga (a huge semicircle of thick 
white woolen material) from its peg. He shakes his head sadly at last 
night’s wine stain. “Arrange the folds carefully, Sophron, and it won’t 
show,” I say. 

He drapes one toga end over my left shoulder, letting it fall to the 
thigh. Next he winds the straight edge round the back of my neck and under 
the right arm, then grabs the mass of material low down and throws the 
other end past the first, so that it hangs behind me. Finally, he fixes the 
“navel boss” or ornament at my midriff. That leaves me warmly swathed, 
except for the right shoulder, and provides a capacious pocket at chest 
level. Whenever possible I wear only a tunic—and also a rough, hooded 
poncho if the weather is bad. Togas are clumsy, burdensome, and diffi- 
cult to keep clean in the filthy city, though required dress on all formal 
occasions. Into the pocket go my wax Continued on Page 76 
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THE APPIAN WAY 





Sheep and goats plod along the road where the Imperial legions marched long ago. 
The superhighway of its day, it was built of stone blocks cemented together and ran 
some 350 miles between Rome and Brindisi; thanks to Roman skill at roadmaking, 
parts of it in Southern Italy are traveled to this day, twenty-two centuries later. The 
neglected stretch shown here lies close to Rome, in the area lined with the sepul- 
chers of patricians and the catacombs where early Christians hid from persecution. 
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tablets and stylus, my handkerchief, and 
a small heap of money from the table. 
The coins are mainly those of the em- 
perors Augustus, Tiberius and Caligula; 
but here’s the latest issue—a bright bronze 
piece with Claudius’ head on one side, on 
the other an oak wreath commemorating 
his recent fantastic conquest of Britain. 

“Hand me the goblet, Sophron!” 

I rinse my mouth with water, spit out 
into the street, drink the rest. “Send Alex- 
ander for the mule. And, while you are 
waiting, empty the chamber pot.” 

I married three years ago. My ma- 
ternal uncle arranged the match when he 
paid my debts. I did not love Arruntia, 
nor she me, but the creditors were savage 
as wolves, and her substantial dowry, in- 
herited from a great-aunt, was tempting. 
Arruntius, my father-in-law, is armorer 
to the Imperial School of Gladiators on 
the Via Labicana, which this uncle runs. 
He lets me live, rent-free, in a second- 
story apartment above his armory, so 
long as I help him with the business. A 
terrible man, though. He was sentenced 
to death ten years ago for the brutal 
murder of Arruntia’s mother because he 
thought her unfaithful, pardoned on 
condition that he became a gladiator— 
gladiators are public slaves—took up 
the net-and-trident style of fighting and 
killed or maimed twenty-five opponents 
in his first two years. 

When he had brought the score to 
fifty, a vociferous amphitheater crowd 
demanded his release, and Caligula sent 
him the customary wooden foil; but 
also an insulting message: Rude rite 
donatur ignavus—‘“The coward is duly 
granted freedom.” Arruntius angrily 
snapped the foil in two, and re-engaged. 
His score had crept up to seventy by the 
time of Caligula’s assassination. When 
the crowd again demanded his release, 
Claudius, the new emperor, sent him an- 
other wooden foil with the characteris- 
tic message: Desine: tridens tibi nimium 


placet—“Fight no more; you take too 
much pleasure in your trident.” So he 
obeyed, was given back his forfeited pos- 
sessions plus ten years’ interest, and 
bought this six-story apartment house 
near the Subura, a commercial street 
lying east of the Forum. 

Almost everyone in Rome lives in 
apartments like ours; the whole city of a 
million people can’t contain more than a 
thousand private houses. Apartments are 
hard to find; besides, Arruntius’ ground 
floor has real running water, piped from 
a reservoir, which he puts at our dis- 
posal—the other tenants depend on the 
dirty goatskins of thievish water car- 
riers. He also has an oven heated by the 
forge, and we may use this in the after- 
noons; otherwise we should have to get 
our joints and poultry roasted at the 
baker’s, two streets off. 

Since I collect Arruntius’ rents, I 
know that he makes a profit of over 20 
per cent on his investment. The rooms 
are more and more crowded, the higher 
you climb. Fifty-five poor wretches 
jammed in the attic—Cilicians, Syrians, 
Moors—jointly pay almost the same 
rent as we second-floor tenants. They 
buy space by the square yard—just 
enough to put down a mattress and a 
small cooking stove—and dispute pos- 
session with fleas, bedbugs and mice. 
Nor do they dare ask Arruntius to mend 
the leaking roof. 

“Any message for the Lady Arruntia, 
my lord, if she rises before your re- 
turn?” 

“Say that I'll ride straight home after 
my duty call.” 

Sharp words, a blow and a whimper 
from next door indicate that the new 
slave girl is at work on Arruntia’s tedious 
toilet. Arruntia always keeps up with the 
fashions. She has discarded the simple 
republican coiffure (hair parted down 
the middle and coiled into a bun at the 
nape) for the latest style which piles her 
tresses high in curls and braids, sup- 


ported by a good deal of false hair from 
the Orient, and held by gold pins and 
combs until it suggests the wall of a 
fortress. But first the slave girl slaps lo- 
tions and pomades on Arruntia’s face 
and neck; applies chalk and white lead 
to her arms, eye black to her eyes, 
rouges her cheeks with ocher, reddens 
her lips with wine lees, dabs scent behind 
her ears. 

Not being vulgarians, Arruntia and I 
occupy separate bedrooms, and I am for- 
bidden to see her until she is wearing a 
load of rings, earrings, necklaces, 
brooches, pendants, bangles, bracelets, 
and that long violet silk tunic, gathered 
at the waist by an embroidered belt, not 
to mention the purple Tyrian shawl. 

“Allow me to pass a comb through 
your lordship’s hair,” says Sophron. 

Meanwhile Alexander, my younger 
slave, mutters a surly “Good day,” 
unbars the apartment door, and pads 
out. Soon | follow him down the stairs 
and step inside the armory. The master 
smith has no time for chat. “My lord 
Egnatius, excuse me. We’re sadly short- 
handed since that prize fool Hylas in- 
sulted his master and got beaten up.” 

Sophron carries the chamber pot past 
me to the street corner. Apartment 
houses have no plumbing at all. Night 
soil is dumped on a dunghill at the dead 
end of the nearest alley. Chamber pots 
are emptied into a big tank outside the 
laundry ; the laundrymen use its contents 
to clean woolens, with the help of potash 
and fuller’s earth. They pay a city tax for 
this privilege. 

I cross the street and glance up. A 
bulge in our wall worries me; so does the 
wide crack near our front window. It 
may be my imagination, but both seem 
more pronounced than when I last 
looked. Most modern houses in Rome 
are jerry-built, because building contrac- 
tors need not submit their plans to a 
municipal architect, and because only 

Continued on Page 78 














HADRIAN’S VILLA 


A statue of the Nile represents the river god with a cornucopia and Sphinx—his 
usual attributes—reclining beside a colonnaded pool, one of three still left on the 
estate that Hadrian had built in the Roman suburb of Tivoli. In this poorly named 
“villa,” a complex of grand buildings and works of art scattered over an area as big 
as Rome, the wise and gifted ruler spent his declining years in the company of artists 
ind intellectuals; he died in a.p. 138, one of the towering figures of the Empire. 
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temples are erected for eternity. Still, 
Arruntius swears that the fabric is sound, 
and continues to live underneath us. 

By now the last straggling cart has 
left the city. To end traffic jams once and 
for all, Julius Caesar prohibited all 
wheeled vehicles—with the exception of 
ceremonial chariots and wagons engaged 
in the building trade—from using the 
streets between sunrise and dusk. As a 
result, our nightly sleep is forever broken 
by rumbles, creaks, bumps, shouts and 
oaths as the carts pass. Rome’s streets 
and aileys, none of them lit or marked 
with its name, run higgledy-piggledy in 
every direction. Carters often lose their 
bearings, and when two lines of traffic 
meet in an alley, argue half an hour as to 
which of them must back out again. 
Carts caught by police patrols after sun- 
rise must stay empty and immobilized 
for the next twelve hours; so traffic 
quarrels grow more violent at first cock- 
crow. 

Several stores have opened, and their 
stock is being piled on either side of the 
street, leaving only a narrow passage be- 
tween—and a foul one at that. Near me, 
under an awning, a boys’ school is al- 
ready at work. No history, geography, 
literature, religion, or rhetoric taught 
here! It’s reading, writing, arithmetic all 
the year round, from dawn to noon, 
without a break; except summer holi- 

5, and one day off in eight. The 

olmaster, a ferocious wretch in a 
rickety chair, sits waggling his birch rod. 
Frightened pupils huddle together on 
benches. He distributes bead frames 
among them, one to every group of 
three and, while | am waiting, sets them 
a problem: “Add seventeen, two thou- 
sand, and one hundred and fifty-four. 
Hurry, villains! And no prompting!” 
Each boy moves beads along the wires 
for his one third of the problem, and 
when everyone has finished, the tyrant 
checks results. There follow heavy blows 
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of the rod, dealt out by groups—he 
never bothers to find out which boy has 
miscalculated. 

Alexander leads up Bucephalus, har- 
nessed. As I mount him from a handy 
barrel, he backs into a pyramid of 
earthenware pots. Several break. The 
shopkeeper explodes with rage, school- 
children shout and cheer: the master 
rains blows on them indiscriminately. 
“A denarius will cover the damage,” | 
tell Alexander, dipping into my pocket 
for the coins, which amount to about 
twenty cents. “Street vendors display 
breakable goods at their own risk.” 

My beard is so fair that I can get by 
with a shave every other day. Oh, what a 
bore shaving can be, even though my 
rank allows me to jump the queue. Our 
street barber happens to be a patient, 
painless operator, who softens one’s 
whiskers with warm water, hones his 
iron razor frequently, and takes at least 
half an hour over the job; but I'd rather 
be bored by his gossip than trust my- 
self to the assistant—a slapdash fellow 
who shaves four customers to his one, 
and never apologizes for a gash as he 
stanches the blood with spiders’ webs 
and vinegar. 


I clatter off to pay my morning duty 
call on Lucius Vitellius. Some years ago, 
I served as commissariat officer in North- 
ern Italy under his eldest son, recently 
consul. Old Vitellius, a close friend of 
the emperor’s, is a model patron. When 
Sophron got wrongfully arrested this 
summer, after a brawl in the fish mar- 
ket, Vitellius sprung him at once and 
had the charge withdrawn. At New 
Year, he always gives me a handsome 
present of table silver, or a toga. Last 
time it was Bucephalus. I try to be a 
model client, and frequently perform 
delicate missions for him—sometimes 
with the help of two ex-gladiators, Ar- 
runtius’ cronies. 

Continued on Page 151 
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lhe bust of Pope Paul III, one of the great figures of the Renaissance, adorns 
a reception hall in the Palazzo Farnese, which he began building in 1514 while 
he was still Cardinal Alessandro Farnese. The superb structure, now function- 
ing as the French Embassy, was completed some thirty years later by Michel- 
angelo. Both men, the Pope as a lavish patron of the arts and the artist in his 
lavish creativity, rank among the titans in Rome’s era of spectacular rebirth— 
an era brought to life in these pages with a portfolio of memorable pictures. 


PONTIFICAL 


SPLENDOR 


Out of medieval swamps and squabbles came the glorious Renaissance city 


by Sean O’Faolain 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN é 


Every traveler to Rome needs to recall that its story, after the collapse 
of the Roman Empire, is to all intents and purposes the story of its 
Popes. Otherwise, when, say, we stand on the terrace of the Pincian 
Gardens and gaze over the noble city spread beneath our eyes, we may 
well forget that it was the Popes, their cardinals, or their families who 
inspired practically every splendid edifice in this crumpled sea of campa- 
niles, cupolas, churches, gardens, piazzas, fountains, statues, courtyards, 
columns and palaces. 
Down there in the busy streets, booming like the sea from morning 
to night, we see a city secularized now beyond recognition, its past over- 
laid or surrounded by modern hotels, apartment houses, shops, cafés, 
restaurants and neon-lit night clubs; and it is all too easy to forget that 
this was once the Holy City of the West, the capital of a spiritual empire 
that grew on the ruins of a secular empire. Renaissance Rome and 
Baroque Rome—the one stiff with national grandeur, the other exuberant 
with defiant flourishes—are the Christian faces of classical paganism. 
It took many centuries to create the new image. The alert visitor 
might, in his first five minutes, guess how many; he might guess it even 
before he arrives in the city, as his bus rolls in from the airport at 
Ciampino or his train rolls in across the Campagna, when he observes 
the first broken aqueduct trailing brown against the blue sky, and in- 
lerprets its destruction as the dismal Continued on Page 84 
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Continued from Page 82 

opening of a new age. For when the 
barbarians knocked down those aque- 
ducts they virtually cut off the city’s 
water supply. Not wholly, because the 
dwindling population of the Seven Hills 
could still crowd down into the marshy 
land that lies between the Tiber and 
the modern Corso. 

There were, indeed, some wells down 
there but in those days the citizens—and 
the Popes—drank freely of the Tiber’s 
water, said it was wonderful for the kid- 
neys, and either died of it or, inexplic- 
ably, throve on it. Every year, sometimes 
three or four times a year in the wet 
season, floods invaded their hollow ref- 
uge. (Old residents can stiil remember 
seeing the Pantheon, as late as 19C0, up 
to its knees in Tiber water, as beauti- 
fully mirrored in the flood as a lake 
temple.) In the first dozen centuries of 
that new Rome the people suffered con- 
tinually from aches and agues and fever 
and cold and hunger as the damp houses 
slowly dried and Father Tiber slowly 
receded, leaving his malodorous silt be- 
hind him. 

Plagues were common. It became a 
place to get out of, and quickly; even 
the Pope would then take to the hills. 
The Borgia, Alexander VI, for instance, 
was always sending his children or his 
mistresses packing at such times, and 
then fuming if they stayed away too long. 
But the “good” Popes were equally care- 
ful. This was the time when the very arx 
or citadel of ihe old imperial city, on the 
Capitoline Hill, became sucha filthy place 
that it was named Monte Caprino, or 
Goat Hill. The forum was excavated 
largely out of scavenger rubble. The 
temples of the gods, gray with cobwebs, 
collapsed stone by stone. 


It is only natural for us to think .of 
Renaissance Rome as a golden city. 
Built out of mud and dust, it was muddy 
and dusty even in its heyday. The Ren- 


RAMANTE 


Donato Bramante, greatest of Italy’s architects in the early 16th Century, poses in 
effigy before one of his masterworks in Rome—the Tempietto or Little Temple at 
San Pietro in Montorio, The tiny, circular church embodies his strong feeling for 
classical form. The design is High Renaissance, which Bramante brought to its peak ; 
the dome is the diminutive prototype of the far mightier one that caps Saint Peter’s. 


aissance of Rome was one of the slowest 
births in history. We can still see one 
reason why this was so when we look 
out over the city from our Pincian ter- 
race. There are no lofty spires. There are 
campaniles, but they are small. There 
are domes, floating up out of their up- 
lifted drums like bubbles, receding and 
dwindling in the distance, one beyond 
the other. But nothing here rockets to 
the clouds like the tall, slim red or zebra- 
striped towers of Siena or Florence or 
Bologna. Rome never knew the Gothic 
vertigo. When the great medieval churches 
of Northern Europe were climbing to the 
gyring larks, Rome still had her belly to 
the ground. As late as 1300, grass grew 
on the pavements of old Saint Peter’s. 
The wind and rain whistled through a 
roofless Lateran, now the cathedral of 
Rome and of the Roman Catholic world. 
Smaller churches were cowsheds and 
haylofts. 

All the efforts of the earlier Popes to 
impose order on Rome were strangled 
by the internecine rivalries of nobles, 
barons, feudal princes, ambitious priests. 
One could almost say that because of 
this anarchy the Renaissance had to be 
savage as well as splendid; there had to 
be papal rulers like the cruel but enor- 
mously able Alexander VI; ruthless kill- 
ers like his son, Cesare Borgia; warlike 
Popes like the great Julius II; so much 
slaughter, so many assassinations, so 
much fire and sword. It is the background 
and explanation of Machiavelli. If Rome 
finally achieved benevolence and splen- 
dor and power it was at a price that has 
left scars on its name to this day. 

This explains why the tourist finds 
that everything most worth-while here— 
apart from the oldest ruins, a very few of 
the earliest churches, such as Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin or Santa Costanza, 
and the manifold charms of the modern 
city—is a stroll through three centuries. 
Essential Rome lies between about 1450 
and 1750. 


The result is that the whole of living 
Rome is a surprisingly contemporary 
city. How many of us who photograph 
the Spanish Steps realize that the birth- 
place of George Washington is older? 
Masons were working on the Trevi 
fountain, into which we throw coins 
to acknowledge our nostalgia to return, 
while Benjamin Franklin was in London 
presenting the tax grievances of the 
Colonies to the British government. The 
great Piazza del Popolo, below our 
Pincian lookout, did not even exist when 
Jackson was fighting the Battle of New 
Orleans—it was still a blueprint in the 
studios of Giuseppe Valadier. We can 
find an American parallel even for Alex- 
ander Borgia. When the bells of Valencia 
were ringing out for his elevation to the 
throne of Saint Peter, the bells of Palos, 
in Spain, were still vibrating in the ears 
of the sailors aboard the little caravels 
pitching westward under the command 
of Columbus. And if we visit the mag- 
nificent church of Santa Maria Maggiore 
and look up at its gleaming, coffered 
ceiling we are sure to be told that this 
was the first gold brought back from the 
Americas. 

In Rome we never feel the sense of 
utter time detachment that we feel in 
medieval towns like Assisi or Perugia. It 
is the gap of the Middle Ages that does 
the trick. Rome has frog-leaped, though 
in slow motion, both its ancient classical 
period and Europe’s middle age. 

On any morning walk, we are struck 
again and again by this. Let us begin by 
strolling down to the city’s Piccadilly 
Circus—the busy, noisy, chaffering area 
around the junction of the Corso and the 
Via del Tritone. A few yards west of the 
junction we pause and sit in the sun out- 
side the popular little café on the Corso 
corner of the Piazza Colonna. As we 
look about us we must at once feel the 
odd effect of the slow-motion frog leap. 
Beyond della Porta’s gently dripping 

Continued on Page 88 
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ICHELANGELO 








The most famous Florentine artist of the Renaissance, Michelangelo Buonarroti, 
and the Roman square he was still beautifying at the age of eighty-eight, a year be- 
fore his death. This is the Piazza del Campidoglio, at the top of the Capitoline Hill, 


facing the lordly Palazzo del Senatore with its two flanking palaces, all of which 
were completed from his plans. The grand double staircase and the pedestal beneath 
the ancient equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius are the work of the master himself. 





Continued from Page 84 
fountain we see the Chigi palace, 16th 
Century,graceful, severe, pinkish, grubby, 
yet comparatively modern apart from 
the characteristic smallness of its win- 
dows, which is due to the Renaissance 
preference for strength rather than sun- 
light. It is now a government office. Over 
our heads we see the column of Marcus 
Aurelius. Both column and palace are 
in the classical style. But how, we ask 
ourselves, did a bridge of tradition get 
built between these two things, the 
pagan pillar and the elegant piazza, 
divided in time by fourteen centuries? 
The less interesting part of the answer 
is on top of the column. The statue of 
Marcus Aurelius has been removed and 
replaced by a statue of Saint Paul. But 
this is scarcely a bridge; it is like a 
Christian cork in a pagan bottle. The 
more interesting part of the answer is 
over there to our left, enclosing the front 
of Fagiano’s fashionable restaurant—an 
elegant colonnade of fine marble pillars, 
borrowed, stolen, lifted, swiped, trans- 
ferred, call it what you will, from a 
Roman villa originally built on the ruins 
of the Etruscan town of Veii, a few 
miles north of Rome—a delightful place 
for a day’s excursion out of the city. 
Little in Rome is what it was. A pure 
specimen of any one period is impossible 
to find, for every era was partly trans- 
formed by another. It was not just the 
barbarians who demolished so much of 
the Colosseum. Paul II carted away 
tons upon tons of its stones for the 
Palazzo Venezia, a few hundred yards 
around the corner from our café. Car- 
dinal Riario nibbled at it for the Palace 
of the Cancelleria, half a dozen blocks 
away from the Pantheon. One of the 
finest Renaissance palaces in the city is 
the Palazzo Giraud, which stands on our 
left as we walk up the new, rather ugly 
approach to Saint Peter’s; its builders 
adorned it with the piers of the Basilica 
of Giulia, in the Forum. 


ERNINI 


The head of Gianlorenzo Bernini, premier genius of Rome’s transition from High 
Renaissance style to the Baroque, is shown near the Fontana dei Fiumi—Fountain 
of the Rivers—which he designed about 1650 for Pope Innocent X. The purpose was 
to set off a new-found obelisk inscribed in hieroglyphics with the names of Roman 
emperors, and the colossal human figures—who represent the Danube, the Ganges, 
the Nile, the Rio de la Plata—yield a rich baroque effect by contrast with the pillar. 


Constantine the Great first declared 
Christianity the official religion of the 
empire, but his Christian successors 
made no bones about taking eight great 
Corinthian pillars of white marble from 
his basilica. We see one of them set up, 
like this column of Marcus Aurelius, in 
the middle of the piazza of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, itself a church which has been 
done over so often that only an archae- 
ologist could identify all its layers. 

Again the slowness of the adaptation 
is the really fascinating thing about this 
Piazza Colonna. There happens to be a 
16th Century engraving of it, by Du 
Perac, showing what it looked like at the 
height of the Renaissance. We see a 
dirty, sloppy, higgledy-piggledy, mud- 
covered country square. It is surrounded 
by wretched tumble-down buildings. 
Everything has clearly suffered from 
fire, flood, age and neglect. Weeds flut- 
ter on the monument to the great An- 
tonine emperor. Where the Chigi palace 
now stands is the roofless ruin of a tem- 
ple. And this, we note, was years after 
Raphael and Michelangelo. 

This was not because the lofty-minded 
traditions of the Antonines—so nobly 
summarized in the Meditations of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, so finely symbolized by the 
richly decorated column before us—had 
been forgotten. It was, mainly, that much 
had to be postponed until the restoration 
of political order in the new capital. 
Then things went ahead like wildfire— 
directly under the tutelage of the past. 


Let us leave our café and walk through 
the jumble of lanes west of us to see an 
irrefutable instance of this in one of the 
most famous buildings of ancient Rome— 
the Pantheon. It was built by the 
emperor-architect Hadrian, the same 
who built the famous villa at Tivoli. The 
Pantheon was a starting point, I suppose, 
for the studies of all the great 15th and 
16th Century architects who sat at the 
feet of ruined Rome. If it had not been 


for this flattened dome, Brunelleschi 
could hardly have built the great soaring 
dome of the cathedral of Florence. Since 
Michelangelo learned from both Brunel- 
leschi and Hadrian it may be said that it 
took sixteen hundred years to design the 
still mightier dome of Saint Peter’s. And 
we would begin to realize how much those 
old builders had to teach their succes- 
sors if we could look through the Pan- 
theon’s coffered ceiling at the engineering 
skills beneath its skin—see the con- 
cealed system of single and triple arches 
that so ingeniously spread the stresses of 
the vast ceiling; or examine its concrete 
made with volcanic pumice, as feather- 
weight as the pallid blobs of pumice that 
bob around us in the sea when we are 
swimming off Ischia or Capri. It is a 
building that goes far to prove that the 
Italians have always been practical, 
massive-minded men, ingenious as me- 
chanics, architects and engineers. 

The Chigi palace was a very simple 
trial of our capacity to see in Renais- 
sance Rome the heritage of the classical 
past. It might be still easier to begin with 
a less reticent example—the superb 
Palazzo Farnese, which is literally super- 
bus, arrogantly conscious of its own 
magnificence, its face glaring at us with 
all the pride and power of the High 
Renaissance. 

It is not too far to walk there from the 
Pantheon, if we are still fresh enough 
and the morning has not become too 
hot—meaning if we have not let our- 
selves be seduced by too many distrac- 
tions on the way, especially in the narrow 
streets that lead to the Piazza Farnese 
from the crowded and colorful open-air 
market in the Campo dei Fiori. Even if 
we are tired, the effect of the palace, seen 
suddenly across the open piazza, is as 
startling as if we had suddenly been 
brought face to face with some old Ren- 
aissance cardinal, teeming with vigor 
and ambition, as fully alive to the wiles 

Continued on Page 90 
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The sculptured features of Raphael Santi, one of the true old masters of the Ren- 
aissance, shown beside his exuberant Triumph of Galatea, in which the Nereid escapes 
from Polyphemus the Cyclops in a seashell pulled by dolphins. The fresco, painted 
in the Palazzo della Farnesina, points up the pagan streak that animated the times. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PERMISSION OF THE ACCADEMIA DEI LINCEI 
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of this wicked world as he is confidently 
certain of his share in the joys of the 
next. 

As a matter of architecture, this is 
what does face us across the piazza—a 
concentration of all the graces, many of 
the virtues and as many of the vices of 
Renaissance and papal Rome, a struc- 
ture begun by the great Pope Paul III 
while he was a cardinal and finished by 
another cardinal of the same name, 
Alessandro Farnese, who brought the 
palace to completion under Michel- 
angelo. These two were men of taste, 
wealth and power. Both rank among 
the greatest benefactors of Rome, and 
the younger must be counted one of 
the truly great connoisseurs of the Ren- 
aissance. 

The name Farnese, with its associa- 
tions, is enough to make any of us rigid 
with fear, awe and admiration. It evokes, 
in all its astonishing complexity, that 
extraordinarily devious Renaissance 
technique for pursuing the most vir- 
tuous aims and achieving the noblest 
objects by the most amoral means. Not 
that Paul III] was not a good and great 
Pope. Yet, as mere Alessandro Far- 
nese—though it was no mean name—he 
could never have hoped to build this 
glorious palace or become a cardirial, let 
alone Pope, without the help of his beau- 
tiful sister Giulia. This was the magnifi- 
cent woman who, he knew only too well 
and too bitterly, had been marked down 
as the most desirable woman in Rome 
by the reigning Pope of his youth, 
Alexander VI, otherwise Rodrigo Borgia. 

In torment, Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese saw his family name bandied 
about the court and the streets. He 
fought hard and dangerously to protect 
his sister’s honor. He yielded to force. 
And this was a time when force knew no 
limits. When Cesare Borgia was ram- 
paging. around Rome and the Romagna, 
the river Tiber was never for long short 
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of a victim. When the cardinal was re- 
sisting the Borgia’s advances to Giulia 
he saw one of his supporters, Bishop 
Savelli, flung into the Castel Sant’ Angelo 
like a common malefactor—to be left 
there to rot while the Borgia lived. 

It is vain for us to adopt the moralist’s 
attitude toward great creations like the 
Farnese Palace. The truth is that Ren- 
aissance Rome was an uneasy blend of 
two near-immiscibles—the secular rule 
and the spiritual vocation—and that 
every man who took an active part in its 
complex life had to wage an unceasing 
struggle with himself not to become self- 
divided. Even Alexander VI, that pro- 
totype and byword of Renaissance car- 
nality and cruelty, of so evil a reputation 
that they would not even bury him in 
Saint Peter’s—we find him laid in the 
side of a wall in the Spanish Church, a 
stone’s throw from the Farnese—was a 
most able administrator. Given to bouts 
of immense remorse combined with 
ascetic piety, he was also a great re- 
former of the religious orders, the Pope 
who finally established the Angelus bell, 
and the farseeing ruler who brought 
baron after baron to heel. 

As we look at the Palazzo Farnese, or 
any such proud palazzo built before the 
Council of Trent (1563) and the Counter 
Reformation, we are looking at an age 
when common morality was melting 
before the warmth of Humanism. The 
variety, the prevalence and the pride 
of cultural élites softened or diverted 
everywhere the force of established law 
and convention. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing illustration of this was the position 
of women, from the so-called honest 
courtesans to the great fighting women 
of the Renaissance known by the then 
honorable and flattering title of viragos. 

The courtesans were often charming 
and cultivated women, poetesses, musi- 
cians, women who knew Latin and 
Greek, had great political influence, 

Continued on Page 189 











he great country pal- 
ace of the Aldobrandini family is half an hour 
from Rome, in Frascati, and has a spectacular 
view of the city. It was built in 1603 and re- 
stored in recent years, along with its great 
gardens, after being manhandled as a German 
headquarters during World War II. In the fore- 
ground on his favorite Shetland, eight-year-old 
Don Giovanni, son of Prince Aldobrandini. 
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palaces, and faultless lineage are all character- 
istic of the highest Roman nobility. Here are 
all three: Donna Domitilla Ruspoli in the gal- 
lery of the Palazzo Ruspoli near the Piazza di 
Spagna. The great frescos are 17th Century. 
Here she wears an heirloom tiara of diamonds; 
more informally, she likes car-racing, and 
hunting on the family estates’ outside Rome. 


The Black Aristocrats 
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@ There is no upper class in the world comparable to the 
aristocrats of Rome. Time, the great measurer of family dis- 
tinction, favors them ahead of all others in Europe. The line- 
age of some members begins with distinguished families in 
the Roman Empire, a period when the inhabitants of France 
were unkempt tribes and the peoples of Great Britain were 
tree worshippers. A second distinction is that they did not 
come into being as feudal chiefs around a petty king, like the 
other European nobilities, but instead sprang from the 
Papacy, which was the arbiter among these kings and the 
spiritual commander of Christendom. Roman nobles of this 
kind are known as the “black” nobility and are considered 
to be distinctly the social superiors of the “‘white”’ nobility, 
whose titles come from the Kingdom of Italy. 

The Roman aristocrats also are distinct from most others 
in Europe in their uninterrupted history: there has been no 
real social revolution in Italy comparable to the French. So 
these families, while they have settled somewhat from their 
social heights like old houses on their foundations, still stand 
intact, very often inhabiting still the staggering palaces and 
extraordinary country villas of their distant ancestors. Their 
unvanquished position receives from politicians and from the 
press the tribute of frequent sharp attacks. They still own, 
despite extensive redistribution, enormous tracts of land, and 
many of them suffer from the classic economic disease of 
nobles, land poverty. At any sacrifice, however, they main- 
tain bella figura (cutting a fine figure), which is a dominant 
characteristic not only of their class but of all Italians. There- 
fore while they may rent out the ground floor of the palace, 
the upper rooms will blaze with ancestral opulence. Behind 
every chair at dinner the footman will be in his livery and his 
place; whatever. manipulations must go on to maintain these 
establishments, to the world they shine in full Roman glory. 

There is a certain reputation for decadence associated 
with the upper class in Rome; for one thing the very streets 
around them were the scenes of the decadence and decline of 


the great empire. There are incidents of drug-taking and 
other exceptional practices. 

But on this highest social rung, among the “black” 
aristocrats, anything remotely of this sort is intolerable. 
They are often officials of the Roman Catholic Church, 
with hereditary duties at the Vatican. They consider them- 
selves the bearers of important spiritual responsibilities, 
and perhaps the most important of these is not to cause 
scandal. To do so is, for them, to make the Catholic Church 
itself vulnerable to criticism. Therefore they are impeccable. 
A divorced person is not received. They instantly ostracize 
one of their own group if he slips below standard. Their fam- 
ily trees invariably include cardinals, usually a Pope, and 
sometimes a saint. They associate with each other, to the ex- 
clusion of seeing almost anyone else; they can’t afford to 
associate with new people whose reputations may turn out to 
be questionable. Occasionally, in a society of such strato- 
spheric morality, a smashing public scandal almost inevi- 
tably breaks out. The offending member then retires in dis- 
grace, the Church is isolated from the infection by all the 
other “blacks,” who coalesce once more around the Throne 
of St. Peter, to defend it as always. That is their responsibil- 
ity. After all, some of their families saw it come into existence. 

In spite of this extreme conservatism, life in the palaces 
could never be mistaken for life in a monastery. There are 
continual balls and dinners and frequent travel, to the Alps 
or to Ischia or to Venice, to Paris or New York. Like all 
aristocracies the Romans are sports-minded; an additional 
out-of-door element comes from personal participation in 
the management of their estates. The women are always chic, 
usually beautiful, always bejeweled; they must be, to main- 
tain bella figura. The men are invariably elegant. Their fam- 
ilies have lived in Rome under literally thousands of rulers 
and they are still there, still flourishing. That is their deepest 
meaning and the core of any aristocracy: they endure. 

THE END 
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ine bone structure, the essence of 
the Roman aristocratic face, emerges .n the striking features of Princess 
Laudomia Hercolani. She is shown at her beach house at Torre San Lo- 
renzo. Princess Hercolani, who is called Daumiette by her friends, is the 
daughter of Prince and Princess del Drago. She takes an interest in running the 
family estates, is an enthusiastic sportswoman and a wide-ranging traveler. 
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he most beautiful unmarried mem- 
ber of the Roman aristocracy is Donna Mirta Barberini Colonna di Sciarra. 
Her name unites three of the noblest families of Rome. The Colonnas are 
perhaps the most distinguished of all, the Barberinis have stamped them- 
selves firmly on the city by giving their name to one of its principal piazzas, 
and her mother’s family is referred to by Dante in the Divine Comedy. 





©, the classic landscape near the 


Via Appia Antica, the Princess of Venosa rests across the field from her 
villa. It was recently built using designs made by Leonardo da Vinci and 
found in the archives of her husband’s family, the Boncompagni Ludovisi. 
The family is more than a thousand years old. Donna Laetitia has a seven- 
ten-year-old daughter and is an important catalyst in Rome’s artistic life. 
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3 apex of aristocratic society in Rome 


is symbolized by this gallery, built to commemorate the victory of Marcantonio 
Colonna, who commanded the Papal fleet against the Turks at the Battle of Le- 
panto in 1571, and this lady, Princess Colonna. Her husband is head of the 
Colonna family and as such chief of the Roman nobility. Their palace occupies 
a city block off Rome’s Piazza SS. Apostoli. Pope Martin V, one of the three 
Popes in the family, began its construction in 1430. Here amid the many important 
paintings in the family’s collection is Princess Colonna and her third son, Prospero. 








he seat of the great Roman family 
of Ruspoli is the Castello di Vignanello, near the town of Viterbo. In an 
18th Century salotto of the castle, Princess del Drago is surrounded by treas- 
ures including, in the glass case, the habit ofa Ruspoli nun who became a saint. 





I, the chapel of the Ruspoli castle, 
Princess Ruspoli, eighty-year-old great lady of this distinguished family, 
passes many hours. She is the daughter of the famous Duke della Rovere, and 
her husband’s family has included statesmen and churchmen for centuries. 
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es art has its strongest cham- 


pion among the highest Roman aristocracy in Countess Anna (“Mimi”) 
Pecci-Blunt. This is her private theater, ‘“‘La Cometa,” recently built as an 
addition to her palace, which faces the Campadoglio in the center of Rome. 
Here the countess, whose uncle was Pope Leo XIII, produces some of the 
most provocative playwrights of the time: lonesco, Tennessee Williams. 
The concerts presented here are also distinguished, and Countess Pecci- 
Blunt’s comprehensive interest in painting is reflected in her collection which 
ranges from Tiepolo and Titian to Picasso and French and Italian moderns. 





great-great-grandson of Queen Victoria 
and nephew of the last King of Italy, His Highness Prince Enrico D’Assia (Henry 
of Hesse) sets up his easel in the garden of his villa. The house is part of the great 
estate, Villa Savoia, of the former Italian Royal Family. The 32-year-old prince 
made international headlines when he entertained Princess Margaret of Eng- 
land during her Roman holiday last year, but his real international reputation 
is firmly established in art: his exhibitions in both Europe and America have 
been outstanding successes. Summers he continues his work on the island of Ischia 
in the Bay of Naples where he lives in a sunny villa which he designed himself. 


robably the oldest noble family in the world 
are the Massimos; they trace their descent from Fabius Maximus, the Roman patrician 
who opposed Hannibal in 217 B.C. The present Prince and Princess Massimo are 
shown with five of their six children in their residence, Palazzo Massimo alle Colonne, 
one of Rome’s most remarkable Renaissance buildings. Prince Massimo is a composer 
and musician. His wife is a princess of the Royal House of Savoia Genova. The 


Massimo family embodies the principle which makes the Roman aristocracy distinct: 


a link through the confusions of the Middle Ages to the great days of the Empire. 
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Tivoli: An illuminated fountain appears like a frozen 
waterfall at the Villa d’Este, perhaps the world’s 
most famous water garden. On several 

levels fountains large and small, semicircular 

and jet, bubble and cascade streams 

of water in captivating designs of abstract beauty. 


HE RIM 
OF 
GREATNESS 


Palaces, a port, a lake in the countryside echo Rome’s grandeur 


by Edith Templeton 


The radiance of Rome sheds its light on the places surrounding it, yet 
which belong to its orbit: Ostia for business, Hadrian’s Villa for gran- 
deur, Tivoli for entertainment, Frascati for relaxation, Nemi for 
witchcraft and Castel Gandolfo for holiness. In the Roman country- 
side are all those features, clear cut and separate, which are fused into 
that dazzling sunburst of so many towns, of so many ages, known as 
Rome. The first choice to see is Ostia, though there is certainly nothing 
dazzling in the approach. The metropolitan train rolls for half an hour 
through flat country, brown and green and untidy, and a few minutes’ 
walk leads to the gate of the town. Old Ostia was no second-rate resi- 
dential suburb like Pompeii, but a commercial port of the first im- 
portance, stretching ahead as far as the eye can see, the streets all in 
straight lines and divided into blocks at right angles, with Roman 
tidiness and efficiency still printed on its desolation. 

The ancient houses are decent and self-respecting, without the 
luxury of rooms. arranged round a patio. Space was precious and 
the proper town house was built up to five stories high and divided 
into flats, with balconies and many windows, the prototype of our 
modern apartment blocks. The brickwork is still marvelously neat 


with its herringbone effect and bird’s-eye Continued on Page 157 
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Assen Peikov, Bulgarian-born sculptor, chisels 

the finishing touches to his latest piece while kis model 
contentedly dozes. He has worked in this same 

Via Margutta studio for twenty-two years, 

turning out prize-winning busts and, recently, 

a gigantic statue of Leonardo da Vinci. 


Amerigo Tot, the unofficial mayor of 

Via Margutta, Hungarian by origin, poetically 
Roman in spirit, host to wild Saturday parties. 
His powerful thumb has fashioned some 

of Europe's finest contemporary sculptures, 

from animate bas-reliefs to monumental tableaux. 










THE EMBATTLED ARTISTS 


A defiant few insist that Roman art is alive 


The Artists’ Quarter will not be found 
on any conventional map of Rome. It is 
not a Greenwich Village or a Mont- 
martre or any other city within a city; 
but simply a dozen streets forming a 
crowded, noisy triangle bordered by two 
squares and a hill. 

Its boundary runs along the fashion- 
able Via Veneto into the Via del Tritone, 
a street of business and newspaper offices, 
and then it follows the Corso, that nar- 
row canyon of ministries and banks, and 
it ends at the Tiber. There it bounces 
back from the parapet along the river 
and runs for half a mile up a strange 
avenue called Muro Torto, which has no 
buildings at all, only a wealth of ruins, 
before rejoining the Via Veneto. 

Everything outside this boundary is 
the province of tourist guides and real- 
estate speculators; everything inside it is 
the Artists’ Quarter. Its heart is tucked 
away, half hidden from view, between a 
row of houses on one side and a green 
hill on the other, in the jealous intimacy 
of the Via Margutta. This street, too nar- 
row for sidewalks and paved with small, 
square cobblestones, has been for three 
centuries the retreat of artists and their 
models. 

In the studios of the Via Margutta 
contemporary bohemians live, love and 
dream. During recent years many of the 





by Ugo Moretti 
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most promising among them have been 
compelled to move to other parts of the 
city to find space in which to do their 
work, but the spirit of the place has re- 
mained so deeply rooted in them that 
it is almost as if they had never gone 
away. They come back, hang about, fre- 
quent their favorite cafés, get excited 
over matters of local interest, and dig up 
money to organize a party or to save a 
friend from being evicted. 

This does not mean that the bohemians 
live together in perfect love and charity. 
On the contrary, there are feuds and 
conflicting ambitions which cause mem- 
bers of the community to trample on one 
another. But because we are an embattled 
minority, in a society that is funda- 
mentally hostile to the arts, we who live 
on the Via Margutta prefer to keep our 
friendly rivals close by. And whenever 
anyone withdraws from our little com- 
munity or moves to another city, we are 
all sorry, even if he is a faker, a conceited 
jackass or a sourpuss whom we took 
pains to avoid when he was among us. 

A few years ago Clelia Bellocchio, a 
woman painter endowed with great per- 
sonality and charm, went off to Cuba. 
She had laughing, dark eyes, an appeal- 
ing smile, a superb complexion and, as 
you might expect, a dozen sworn enemies 
among her feminine colleagues. One of 


her problems was how to keep on paying 
the rent for her studio while she was 
away. “Don’t worry, Clelia. We'll take 
care of it,” her colleagues insisted, 
though every day of the year, even on 
Christmas, they had spoken ill of her. 
Once, on the day an exhibition of her 
painting was to open, they tossed two 
mangy cats through her window hoping 
the beasts would disfigure her witb 
scratches. Another time they poured 
India ink into her water tank on an eve- 
ning when she was expecting a visit from 
the current great love of her life. But now 
they said: “Don’t worry, Clelia; we'll 
pay your rent until you come back.” 
And sure enough, two years later, on 
the day of her return, the rent was paid 
up and the studio was spick and span, 
decked with flowers and crowded with 
friends who fell upon her neck and em- 
braced her. There was even a new cat, 
because the old ones had departed during 
her absence. What with tears and whisky, 
the celebration went on until late at 
night. And then, as her friends stumbled 
away, they began saying to one another: 
“Did you ever see anyone grow so ugly! 
She’s positively fat and you’d swear she 
was wearing a wig! And she says the most 
awful things; really, she’s more hatefui 
than ever. Know what we ought to do? 
Continued on Page 107 














Alberto Moravia, successful novelist and literary 
weather vane of the Artists’ Quarter, poses 


del Popolo, where he has an apartment. The 
author occasionally plays elder statesman 
to Roman painters, dabblers and assorted rebels. 





against the background of the Piazza 


Continued from Page 105 

Tear out a couple of steps at the bottom 
of the stairs, so she’ll fall down and break 
a leg and be out of commission for a 
couple of months.” 

No one knows the exact population of 
the Via Margutta, with its nearby streets, 
the Via della Croce, Via Vittoria, Via dei 
Greci, Via San Giacomo and Via del 
Vantaggio, which are filled with artists 
and craftsmen, cheap restaurants, an- 
tique dealers who make furniture that 
looks authentically antique, rug vendors, 
concert halls and experimental theaters. 

It is impossible even for the landlords 
to count the tenants of the seven court- 
yards of the Via Margutta proper. The 
artists have a way of remodeling the in- 
teriors of the houses and increasing the 
number of rooms without letting the 
landlord know, for fear he may raise the 
rent. In self-defense the landlords band 
together and never go down the street 
without a police escort. We wouldn’t 
dream of hurting them, of course, but in 
the halls of some of our studios there are 
big cans of red and blue paint which have 
been there fog years, waiting for the 
heavy tread of an approaching landlord. 

Besides, life sometimes presents prob- 
lems needing quick solutions. For ex- 
ample, a Cuban painter fell in love with 
his next-door neighbor, a pretty violinist 
with copper-red hair and freckles on her 
nose. The day they married, he took a 
pickax and demolished the wall between 
their studios. A few months later they 
went off to Cuba, leaving the two land- 
lords to go to court to decide which of 
them must rebuild the wall. 

More often it happens that a gaunt, 
unshaven friend, with a bundle of can- 
vases under his arm, knocks at your door. 
Then the only thing to do is to go to 
Gianzio Sacripante, a painter who owns 
a brickyard, load a borrowed car with 




































bricks and throw up a partition, making 
two studios where there was one before. 
The next step is to cut a window, build a 
new, brightly colored stair and hang out 
a sign bearing the new tenant's name. 
And so we have another studio, rent-free, 
which will provide lodging and hope to a 
man who had thought both beyond 
reach. 

Comradeship and ingenuity are the 
basic virtues of the Via Margutta. A year 
or so ago the roof of a storeroom in the 
courtyard of Number 54 collapsed. Be- 
fore firemen could reach the scene, two 
sculptors threw up a hoarding around it, 
and, while friends cleared away the 
rubble, they erected a ten-foot-square 
structure, roofed it with sheet iron and 
built a wall around it with defective 
bricks donated by a neighboring con- 
tractor. By the time the owner of the 
storeroom arrived to view the damage, 
the two sculptors were covering their 
new home with bright yellow paint, suit- 
able only for a chicken coop. Inside they 
already had placed a bed, and since the 
law forbids the demolition of any build- 
ing used for sleeping, the owner couldn’t 
do a thing. Moreover, his taxes were in- 
creased, because dwellings are taxed by 
the square foot of floor space. 

Never again did this unfortunate man 
set foot in the Via Margutta, not even 
after the sculptors had abandoned their 
architectural creation. Eventually wind 
and rain reduced the little “home” to a 
mass of half-rotted yellow wood. The 
owner of the property is still writing let- 
ters to the city administration, denounc- 
ing the Artists’ Quarter as a hotbed of 
anarchy, immorality and corruption. 

Roughly in the center of the quarter is 
the Piazza di Spagna, which cannot be 
described satisfactorily in terms of square 
feet or historical dates. To say that it was 
built in the 18th Century and that the 


on the balcony of his apartment 
overlooking the Piazza di Spagna. 


His surrealistic paintings, townscapes and 


metaphysical still lifes have had 


an effect on modern art equal to that of Picasso. 


Spanish Steps are more than a hundred 
in number is meaningless because the 
church of Santa Maria in Aracoeli is 
centuries older and has more steps. It is 
more meaningful to say that the Piazza 
di Spagna is a puffed-up white swan 
nestled between russet palaces that seem 
to stand guard over the Bernini fountain, 
which lies, like a cast-off slipper, in the 
middle of the square and serves as a 
traffic island and a place from which 
tourist photographers shoot their pic- 
tures. About 5 per cent of the photogra- 
phers tumble inevitably into the water 
with their cameras, and those of us who 
may be loitering about, basking in the 
sun, pull them out and take them off to 
dry in the nearby studio of a painter 
named Paolo Frosecchi. 

The neck of the swan, stretching for a 
quarter of a mile to the north, is the Via 
del Babuino, a cursedly straight street, 
with narrow sidewalks, two cafés (one of 
which, Il Baretto, was a landmark of 
Existentialism between 1948 and 1953), a 
fountain dating from the Late Roman 
Empire, a dozen galleries of contem- 
porary art, twenty-five or thirty antique 
shops, a bookstore no larger than un au- 
tomobile and a public porter who almost 
always seems to be snoozing against the 
barricade at the corner of the Via 
Vittoria. 

The Via del Babuino is a proud, be- 
jeweled street, filled with sunshine and 
cars and people, where fashionable 
studios occupy the second floors of 18th 
Century palaces and art galleries are 
open throughout the year. Every day an 
exhibit of one kind or another opens, and 
every opening is the occasion for a cock- 
tail party thronged by excited, babbling 
society women, ponderous critics, and 
passers-by who stop in to see what is 
going on. Most cocktail parties will run 
through three or four cases of aggressive 





Rome’s grand old man of art, Giorgio di Chirico, 





Pietro Consagra,.a Via Margutta sculptor who 
made good, seated before a recent work. 

He has had a one-man show in Venice and has 
exhibited widely in Italy and at St. Louis. 
Italian museums and connoisseurs are notably 
eager collectors of his abstract sculptures. 





drunkenness, a couple of fist fights, half 
a dozen sales and another half dozen or- 
ders, an arrest for disorderly conduct or 
obstructing traffic. Life on the Via del 
Babuino is never static, but the people 
who live there seem to enjoy good health, 
and this is one of the few streets in 
Rome where hearses are never seen. 
Perhaps this is because artists, like ele- 
phants, migrate to some other part of the 
city when they feel their last hour ap- 
proaching, so that they will not sadden 
the street where they were once so happy. 

The Via del Babuino converges upon 
the Piazza del Popolo, an asphalt hollow 
that gleams like silver in the sun. The 
two Baroque semicircles which bound 
this square are ornamented with pagan 
gods, sparsely clad nymphs and curly- 
haired lions. In the center is an Egyptian 
obelisk, guarded by four slate-blue 
sphinxes. At the far end there is a gate 
built by Pope Julius IV and designed by 
Michelangelo in a moment of good 
humor. It is surmounted by the busts of 
twenty-four warriorlike figures with 
flames leaping from their heads. This 
gate marks theend of the Artists’ Quarter. 

On the Piazza del Popolo, along with 
four churches, there are two literary 
cafés which, when their outdoor tables 
are filled, look like riverbanks infested 
by cannibals. On the right is Rosati, Vic- 
torian in style with dark paneled walls, 
old chairs, four rows of tables infringing 
on the traffic and a swaying wrought- 
iron lamppost. On the left is Canova, a 
more pretentious, newer establishment 
that has become the seat of a certain lit- 
erary activity and, because of its seating 
capacity, of a number of wedding recep- 
tions. 

On the top floor of the building that 
houses Rosati is the apartment of Al- 
berto Moravia. Thanks to his presence, 
this old café has become the meeting 

































place of the “New Wave,” whose ex- 
ponents tirelessly seek to make him their 
sponsor. Among the Rosati habitués are 
the abstract painters, now between forty 
and fifty years old, who are constantly 
threatening revolts and schisms, but in so 
mild a manner that no one takes any 
notice of them. 

The abstract movement took root in 
the Artists’ Quarter at the end of 1944, 
just after the Liberation, when a Sergeant 
Jarema in General Anders’ Polish army, 
a fellow with small eyes, hefty hands, a 
loud voice and a paint brush, was or- 
dered to mark with a black cross the 
dangerous or off-limits sections of the 
city. Because such sections were numer- 
ous and he became enamored of his own 
brushwork, Jarema began to call him- 
self a painter. A group of enthusiastic 
young men who were practicing nudes at 
the Accademia di Belle Arti elected him 
secretary of their club and head of an 
incipient rebellion. Within a few hours 
they became Abstractionists, every one. 
Since then fifteen years have passed with- 
out dampening their enthusiasm or their 
ingenuity, and the Abstractionists of 
Rome have carried off prize after prize in 
national and international shows. 

The clientele of Canova is more fluid, 
excitable and heterogeneous. First there 
are realist writers, who by definition are 
angry young men, but there are also 
playwrights, stage managers, directors 
and actors from Cinecitta, the moving- 
picture colony, automobile racers, a 
group of casual and colorful women 
painters, and finally TV personalities, 
who are particularly in evidence during 
the last days of each month when they 
come to ask the government TV and 
radio offices, at the corner of the Via del 
Babuino, for advances on their salaries. 

The sun-drenched, glittering, crowded 
Piazza del Popolo may be the brain of 








When Roman artists make the grade, 


they buy houses in the country but still do their 


work in a Via Margutta studio, like the 


well-upholstered and popular Anna Salvatore. 


Her specialty is paintings of young people 


in emotional and sometimes violent attitudes. 


the Artists’ Quarter, but its soul is the 
Via Margutta. This street runs parallel to 
the Via del Babuino, to which it is joined 
by four short alleys. Protruding from the 
walls are a number of glaring street 
lamps, from which many of us would like 
to hang the members of the City Council 
who installed them, apparently for the 
sole purpose of ruining the atmosphere. 

‘The houses which form one boundary 
of the Via Margutta are the backsides of 
the palaces of the Via del Babuino. But 
here there is no hint of the cornices, the 
marble statuary and 18th Century doors 
which adorn the facades; instead there is 
an array of solid walls, tiny windows and 
narrow stairs. The former stables of the 
great houses have been turned into ga- 
rages, workshops and art galleries. On 
the opposite side, at the foot of the 
bordering hill of the Pincio, flooded by 
the rising sun, gateways open onto bosky 
slopes and hanging gardens. 

Twice a year, in the spring and fall, the 
city of Rome sponsors a big open-air 
exhibition at which respectable people 
can see for themselves what fine, clean- 
living fellows the artists of the Via Mar- 
gutta really are. Gingerly the visitors 
make their way down the slopes of the 
Pincic, whose public gardens are studded 
with pagan temples, terraces, benches, 
flower beds and ponds. As these people 
cross the invisible boundary of the 
Artists’ Quarter, they take on an air of 
suspicion and disapproval mingled with 
morbid curiosity. Down here, they seem 
to say to themselves, anything goes; so 
they loosen their neckties, open their 
shirt collars, walk into art galleries as 
casually as they can, and look hopefully 
and enviously at the young painters in 
gaudy smocks and blue jeans, with locks 
of hair falling over their foreheads, whom 
they see hanging about the most popular 

Continued on Page 120 
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couple dine alfresco on the terrace of 


Casina Valadier, a restaurant in a neoclassic villa 


built for, but never occupied by, Napoleon’s son, 


The view rolls from the Pincian Hill to St. Peter's. 


Roman Banquets 


The pick of the city’s restaurants, sumptuous and simple 


If you go into the kitchen of any good 
restaurant in Rome and ask to see its 
storage cupboard, you will not find much 
in it: a few cans of fruit, such as pine- 
apple ana cherries, used to embellish a 
fruit salad or ice cream, and perhaps a 
few cans of tomatoes and green peppers 
as a precaution against the market’s run- 
ning out of supplies—but that’s all. If 
you ask what is in the refrigerator, you 
will find just enough food for the day. It 
is an Italian habit to go shopping every 
day for every item. That way you know 
that what you eat is fresh. 

The immediate surroundings of Rome 
supply the restaurants with fresh vege- 
tables and young lamb, and the pastas 
are made every morning in Rome itself, 
but for the rest, the restaurateurs search 
out the best from all over Italy. The fin- 
est cattle are around Florence, and so 
your filet steak will come from there. The 
veal comes from Monza in Lombardy, 
the turkeys from Perugia, the butter from 
Pavia, chickens from the farms of Tus- 
cany. The game will be from Turin or 
Tuscany, the rice from Liguria (and this 
is never polished), the ham from Parma, 
the best salami (finocchione) from Flor- 
ence, and the best cheeses from Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont. When winter sets in 
and few vegetables are found near Rome, 
daily supplies come from Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. If these falter, fresh vegetables and 
fruit are flown to Rome from Tunis and 
Tripoli. 

If you ask the chef where he is from, 
you will, in all probability, be told he 
comes from Florence or Abruzzi. The 
odds are he is from Abruzzi—a prov- 
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ince in the mountains to the east of Rome 
which has traditionally supplied the cap- 
ital with cooks. There are two main 
styles of cooking, then, in Rome. 

What will you find if you go into a 
restaurant like Il Fagiano, which has an 
Abruzzese chef? The menu will have 
about nine soups, six pastas, nine fish 
dishes, eleven vegetables, fifteen meat 
dishes, four entremetsand six desserts. Al- 
most none of it will be ready to serve; you 
must be patient while it is being cooked. 

The Abruzzese’s specialties will be his 
hors d’oeuvres with cold meats, risotto 
with mushrooms, spaghetti alla carbon- 
ara, roast lamb, Greek chicken pilau, 
turkey breasts, veal steak with peas and 
mushroom sauce, prawn curry, fresh as- 
paragus with Parmesan sauce, grilled 
sole and artichokes, and, above all, his 
fonduta with truffles. 

The Abruzzese cooks all these in 
light oil or butter, never in lard. There 
is little of the flavors of garlic, onion, 
anchovy and tomato which are the 
basis of Neapolitan cooking. For ex- 
ample, carbonara spaghetti (or fettuc- 
cini, a flat spaghetti, as it so often is in 
Rome) is a Roman speciality which re- 
sembles no other pasta. It is made of 
Parmesan cheese and lots of black pepper 
mixed into raw eggs, which are then 
poured into the cooked and strained 
spaghetti and topped with chopped, 
crisply fried bacon fat. 

The fonduta is a Piedmontese specialty. 
Fontina cheese, which resembles Gru- 
yére, is melted with milk and butter; then 
egg yolks and potato flour are added. 
This is cooked for twenty minutes until 


it reaches a creamy consistency and is 
eaten with thin slices of the delicate 
white Italian truffles. 

If you like to watch your lamb or 
chicken being roasted on a spit, Roman 
style—even better, to smell it roasting— 
Giardino d’Inverno has its charcoal grill 
and spits in the open air where you can 
watch the cooks studiously painting the 
meat with olive oil as it turns slowly to a 
golden brown. 

A good example of Florentine cooking 
is offered by La Fontanella. Here you get 
prime steaks, papardelle (a thin, inch- 
wide pasta) with hare sauce, agnolotti (a 
sort of ravioli, but stuffed with meat) and 
mushroom sauce, roast duck and olives, 
and partridge, pheasant, woodcock, snipe 
and quail roasted on a spit over a char- 
coal grill. You can usually order hare in 
salmi (hare in a sauce of hare’s liver, red 
wine, oil and herbs) with polenta (a corn- 
meal concoction). Occasionally wild boar 
is on the menu, cooked in oil, white wine, 
wine vinegar, sugar, chocolate, raisins 
and the little yellow seeds of pine cones. 

A bitter Roman salad can be a master- 
piece. It may contain some or all of the 
following ingredients: endive, chicory, 
radish, white Belgian lettuce, celery, cu- 
cumber, rughetta (a bitter leaf), fennel, 
raw carrot, and tender-leaved red and 
green lettuce cut within a week of 
sprouting. 

Roman vegetables are particularly 
good and are usually sautéed in butter. 
The peas are as famous as they are small, 
the spinach is delicious, and the arti- 
choke hearts are a favorite. You will also 
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find vegetables served agro-dolce (sweet- 
and-sour style), which means that your 
runner beans, chicory or broccoli will be 
served cold with an oil-and-vinegar dress- 
ing. 

Romans are late eaters. The restaurants 
begin to fill up around half-past one, and 
this meal is the main meal of the day, fol- 
lowed by a siesta till four. In the early 
evening, after six-thirty, Romans are out 


shopping, visiting or having a cocktail. 
Dinner seldom starts before nine. 

Most Roman restaurants are straight- 
forward and simple in appearance. The 
tablecloths and plates are white and the 
lights bright. The atmosphere is profes- 
sional, but the waiters neither bully nor 
fawn. You are meant to enjoy yourself, to 
eat well and to be at your ease. There are 
few orchestras, but in some restaurants a 
guitarist will visit and sing some songs. 


It is not considered smart in Rome to 
know restaurateurs familiarly, and tipping 
the headwaiter prior to eating will not ap- 
preciably improve your food nor the 
position of your table, but at least a ten 
per cent tip should be added to the bill, 
over and above the service charge. Italians 
are generous tippers. A delightful aspect of 
most Roman restaurants is that not only 
may you take your dog, but the head- 
waiter will see that he has a bowl of 
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water and the cook will prepare a plate 
of food for him. 

There are four kinds of eating places: 
first-class restaurants, second-class res- 
taurants, trattorias and osterias (or 
hosterias). Most osterias are cheap 
places in which to drink wine, play 
cards and eat a plate of spaghetti; 
trattorias are generally modestly priced 
restaurants, though trattorias like the 
Fontanella and osterias like the Giar- 
dino d’Inverno are equal to or better 
than many restaurants. 

You will find that the restaurateurs 
and cooks of Rome know a great deal 
about food and its preparation. They 
know that beef must be hung till it is 
tender, that lamb (or abbacchio as it is 
called on Italian menus) should be 
killed before it is two months old, that 
cheeses should not be refrigerated, that 
vegetables should be picked before they 
grow too big and lose their savor, and 
above all, that food must be fresh and 
cooked in pure ingredients. 

You will rarely eat badly in Rome. 
Usually you will eat very well indeed, 
and sometimes you will get a meal so 
superb you will talk about it for years. 


A note about wines. Romans do not 
take their wines very seriously. Nobody 
fusses about ordering red wine with 
meat and game, and white with fish, 
or even with chilling a white and keep- 
ing a red at room temperature. The 
local Roman wine, the most popular 
drink, is from Frascati and the rest of 
the Castelli Romani district. It is a dry 
white wine which goes with any food 
and costs about 35 cents a quart at the 
wine shop. 

If you feel a little extravagant, the 
Barolo, Barbera, Freisa, Barbaresco 
and Grignolino red wines from Pied- 
mont, the Soave white and the Val- 
policella and Bardolino reds from 
Verona, the Verdicchio white from An- 
cona, and the Brolio red and Lacrima 
d’Arno white from Tuscany are the 
best dry table wines. 

A bottle of any of these costs between 
$1 and $1.50 in a restaurant. Only the 
Brolio retails in a wine shop at more 
than a dollar; the others cost 75 cents 
or less. 

The Italian champagnes, called spu- 
mante, are not all good: they are mostly 
far too sweet. Only one is worth the 
trouble of icing—Cinzano brut. This, 
however, tastes much better served with 
a shot of cognac and a slice of orange in 
each glass. It retails at $2 a bottle. 

The water of Rome is perfectly good, 
but it is as well for a visitor to play 
safe and drink mineral waters. You can 
experiment enjoyably with Italy’s huge 
variety of waters, which Romans take 
more seriously than wines. They like 
them chilled and drink them not only 
for their medicinal properties, but also 
for their wonderfully refreshing taste of 
mountain spring water. 


A SAMPLING 
OF ROMAN RESTAURANTS 


Here are thirty-seven outstanding Roman 
eating places, listed alphabetically. This 
list is not intended to represent all that 
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ROMAN 
POLICE 


How 
to tell them 


apart 


by Eileen Hughes 














































































































A Presidential Guard, in dress 

uniform, walks past the Quirinal Palace. He 
belongs to the Corazzieri, which 

is a branch of the famous Carabinieri. 











@ There’s a story you may hear in 
Rome about the policeman who 
dropped dead directly in front of a 
traffic cop. The traffic cop paid not 
the slightest attention. The body 
wasn’t obstructing traffic. 

This is exaggerated, but the story 
helps to explain the complicated po- 
lice system of Rome. The traffic 
cop’s complete disinterest in the fate 
of his fellow officer may have been 
due partly to the fact that they were 
not fellow officers but belonged to 
completely different police corps. 

When a visitor to Rome sees a 
cluster of three or four policemen 
standing on a corner, he probably 
has no idea that each may belong to 
a different corps and may uphold a 
different branch of Roman or Ital- 
ian law. For the bewildering fact is 
that Rome is policed by four dis- 
tinct police forces, each with its own 
uniforms, regulations, jurisdiction 
and duties. To confuse things 
further, the duties of one force may 
overlap those of the other three. 

The four forces are the Carabi- 
nieri, the Guardia di Finanza, the 
Pubblica Sicurezza and the Vigili 
Urbani. The first three are older 
than the state of Italy and the fourth 
can trace its history back to the days 
of ancient Rome. 


The Carabinieri is probably the 
most popular with tourists and cit- 
izens. Its members are frequently 
photographed patrolling the streets 
in dress uniforms—a flowing black 
cape, a shiny, stiff, black cocked hat 
from the Napoleonic era and a 
gleaming silver sword. They always 
go in pairs when in dress uniform, 
and Romans like to poke fun at this 
fact. “It’s because one can read and 
the other can write,” they say. Or, 
“So one can ask the questions and 
the other write down the answers.” 
Their regular uniform is less hand- 
some but more serviceable: a black 
jacket, red-striped black trousers 
and a black berretta, or billed cap. 

The Carabinieri is officially a 
branch of the Ministry of War, and 
is both a military unit and a na- 
tional police force. It has fought in 
all of Italy’s wars, has been nick- 
named “La Benmerita” (the well 
deserving), from a citation given by 
the Italian Parliament seventy years 
ago, and keeps order in Italy’s cities 
and thousands of villages where no 
other law exists. 

The 85,000 men of the Carabinieri, 
7000 of whom are stationed in 
Rome, serve as honor guards, and, 
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in an even smarter outfit than the dress 
uniform, as special Presidential guards. 
In addition, they enforce state and local 
laws, track down murderers, chase hit- 
and-run drivers and seize illegal fire- 
arms. 

The Carabinieri also has mobile de- 
tection laboratories which rush to the 
scene of a crime with all the equipment 
necessary to take photographs, develop 
fingerprints, analyze blood, and so on. 


The first policeman the visitor to 
Rome is likely to encounter is the 
Guardia Doganale, the customs officer, 
who is a member of the Guardia di 
Finanza. This corps is a part of the 
Ministry of Finance, but in wartime it 
is mobilized and comes under the Min- 
istry of War or Navy. 

La Guardia di Finanza is a Treasury 
police force, akin to America’s T-Men, 
but actually they are responsible for 
supervising every kind of taxation: in- 
come taxes, sales taxes, customs duties 
and taxes on state monopolies such as 
tobacco and salt. The 35,000-man corps 
is being expanded by 5000, but even the 
larger number is certain to be insuffi- 
cient. In a country where every conceiv- 
able strategy is used to avoid paying 
taxes, twice the number of Guardie 
would hardly be enough to see that 
Caesar gets what he is supposed to get. 

In addition, they war on the illegal 
production of liquor and tobacco, salt 
and narcotics. Until two years ago they 
were the only police force fighting the 
drug traffic, but now the Carabinieri 
and the Pubblica Sicurezza have joined 
the battle. 

The Guardia di Finanza is nicknamed 
“La Fiamma Gialla” after the yellow 
flame symbol on his gray-green uni- 
form. For obvious reasons, it is the least 
popular police force in Rome. 


The Agenti or Guardie of the Pub- 
blica Sicurezza enforce Federal laws as 


’ distinct from local or civil laws, and do 


a bit of everything from murder detec- 
tion to arresting prostitutes to seizing 
illegal weapons. More than 25,000,000 
pistols, rifles, machine guns—even a 
few mortars and flame-throwers—were 
taken between 1945 and 1955, most of 
them relics of the war. The Pubblica 
Sicurezza police watch over public safety 
and morals, and are responsible for the 
prevention, and, to a lesser extent, the 
suppression of crime. 

In its various capacities, the Pubblica 
Sicurezza performs much the same du- 
ties as America’s municipal police, the 
U. S. State Troopers and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Like the FBI, 
it has an excellent laboratory of scien- 
tific crime detection in Rome, where the 
fingerprints and records of every known 
criminal in Italy are on file. 

The Corps was founded in 1852 and 
numbers 80,000 men, of whom 7000 are 
stationed in Rome. It is organized into 
ninety-two Questure, which are like pre- 
cinct police stations, in all the prov- 
inces and principal cities of Italy. Each 
Questure has four sections. One pro- 
tects public morals; another takes care 
of subversive activities; a third handles 
traffic; and a fourth, called the Mobile 


Squad, deals with murder, rape, theft, 
forgery, swindling and other serious 
crimes. 

The Pubblica Sicurezza also has a 
Tourismo section, with interpreters who 
help visitors find their way around 
Rome, and another branch to keep tab 
on the comings and goings of foreign- 
ers and to issue residence permits. And 
there is the crack Celere, or riot squad, 
which goes into action with its red jeeps 
and sprays of blue-colored water to 
break up menacing crowds. 

Members of the corps have several 
different uniforms of which the most 
common consists of a dark jacket, light- 
blue trousers with a purplish-red band 
up the side, and a black, visored cap. 
Their dress uniform, which they wear 
when serving as an honor guard, is 
handsome though not so striking as 
that of the Carabinieri. 


Of all Rome’s police, probably the 
most familiar to tourists are the “guan- 
toni,” or gloved ones, of the Vigili 
Urbani (so called because of their spot- 
less, stiff white gauntlets), who stand on 
pedestals at strategic points and, with 
flamboyant gestures, coax the traffic 
into some semblance of order. They are 
members of the municipal police and 
their job is to enforce city ordinances. 

The force goes all the way back to 
A.D. 6, when Caesar Augustus created 
the Militia Vigilum to put out fires and 
insure public safety. From then until 
modern times Rome has always had a 
city police. When the city became the 
capital of a united Italy in 1870, the new 
municipal government immediately 
formed a corps of police to look after 
public safety, hygiene and so on. Thus 
was born the Guardie Municipali, pop- 
ularly called the “Pizzardoni” because 
of their boat-shaped, cock-feathered 
hats. In 1920, the name was changed to 
the present one. 

The Fascists outlawed the corps in 
1925 and its duties were given to the 
Pubblica Sicurezza forces. Rome no 
longer had its “feared and beloved 
Pizzardoni,” those friends to good citi- 
zens and enemies to criminals. After the 
war, Rome revived the Vigili Urbani, 
which adopted its present uniform of 
black with an English-type helmet for 
winter, and all white for summer. Each 
member of the force wears on his breast 
pocket and on his cap a numbered 
badge which bears the Roman coat of 
arms—a shield with the ancient SPQR 
(Senatus Populusque Romanus), over 
the Roman she-wolf in gold and a 
purplish red. 

The 2600-man force is divided into 
five companies. About a thousand are 
assigned to traffic duty. The remainder 
enforce other local laws. They can make 
arrests but must turn their prisoners 
over to the Pubblica Sicurezza since 
they have no prison facilities. 

All candidates for the corps go to 
school for six months to study such 
things as the causes of automobile acci- 
dents, the penal code, city ordinances 
and traffic laws. 

Although the hand signals for the 
direction of traffic are supposed to be 
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standardized, no Italian, even if he is a po- 
liceman, does anything exactly like any- 
body else. Each one has perfected his 
own set of signals or at least his own 
method of performing them. The most 
flamboyant traffic police are those in the 
Piazza Venezia at the head of the Corso; 
they are often compared to orchestra lead- 
ers on their podiums—commanding, plead- 
ing,soothing,caressing with eloquent hands, 


while their colleagues on the corners chide 
erring motorists with shrill whistle blasts. 
So proficient are the Vigili Urbani 
at bringing order out of chaos that in 
1954 they were invited to Paris to give 
the French flics lessons in directing traffic; 
in 1958 they taught the traffic police of 
Brussels, and last year a delegation went 
to Beirut to organize the traffic there. 
Part of their job is to enforce traffic 
laws. There recently has been a crackdown 


on violators, especially those guilty of il- 
legal parking. The usual parking fine is 
1000 lire ($1.60) and it can be paid on the 
spot if you can find the Vigile who gave 
you the ticket. Otherwise, payment must 
be made within fifteen days to the Office 
of Violations, or you will have to pay a 
larger fine. 

There is a girl newspaper reporter in 
Rome who returned to her car after a 
visit to her dentist not long ago and found 
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a traffic ticket fluttering in the breeze. 
She had parked in the same spot the 
week before, but now she discovered a 
newly installed ““No Parking” sign. A 
policeman was on the corner, directing 
traffic, and she drove up to him. “Did 
you give me this ticket?” she asked. 

He dropped his whistle, studied the 
ticket carefully, and said he had, 

“Well,” she said, producing a thou- 
sand-lire note, “I want to pay the 
fine.” 

He was so stunned that he forgot 
all about the traffic. Rome police ex- 
pect an argument on every ticket and 
seem disappointed unless they get it. 

“I’ve been going to the dentist in 
that building for weeks,” the girl be- 
gan, “and it was never viefato to park 
there before... .” 

“*Poverina,” interrupted the cop. “To 
the dentist? Me, too. What did he do 
to you?” 

The girl pointed to a molar. He 
clucked sympathetically. 

“I don’t change the parking signs,” 
he said. “It’s the commune. You under- 
stand that, signorina ?” 

By this time the traffic was piled up 
far behind them, and the girl pressed 
the thousand-lire note into the cop’s 
still reluctant hand. 

No Roman worth his salt would 
think of paying a fine without an ar- 
gument; and a familiar sight is an 
outraged citizen screaming furiously at 
a cop while the policeman listens pa- 
tiently, or shrugs indifferently, or, oc- 
casionally, joins the argument. This 
habit of arguing with the law is long 
ingrained in the Roman character. As 
one officer explained, “In America 
when a citizen sees a policeman, he sees 
the law. Here the citizen sees the man 
first, and, afterwards, maybe, he thinks 
of the law.” 

All the police of Rome are instructed 
to be kind to foreigners and there are 
200 policemen in the center of the city 
who wear armbands proclaiming that 
they speak French, Spanish, English or 
German. If a car with a foreign license 
plate is found parked in a no-parking 
zone it gets only a gentle note, written 
in four languages and signed by the 
mayor, which says: 


Dear Sir: Rome, the most cherished 
goal of international tourism, is happy to 
welcome you among the visitors to the 
city. It often happens that even the most 
careful driver infringes, without meaning 
to, the rules of the highway code and of the 
communal traffic regulations. 

In this particular instance you have 
failed to observe the rule contained in 
Article ; 

The Communal Authorities are quite 
convinced that this infringement was unin- 
tentional and wish you a very happy stay in 
Rome. 


One thing that you must never do 
whether you are Italian or a foreign 
tourist is to insult the uniform of a 
policeman. Should an officer of the law 
charge you with this offense you will be 
hauled before a judge. If you are con- 
victed, you will be given a heavy fine or 
possibly a sentence in Rome’s Regina 
Coeli, or Queen of Heaven, jail. And 
the Queen of Heaven jail, from all re- 
ports, is far from heavenly. THE END 
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THE EMBATTLED 
ARTISTS 


Continued from Page 108 


cafés. They stare boldly at girls in 
slacks, with their hair cut as short as 
a man’s, and attempt to enter into the 
eloquent discussions that are being held 
among veteran exponents of different 


schools of art, who are ready to fight to 
the death for their opinions and the 
right to express them, but will not tol- 
erate the interference of an outsider. 
These visitors are orderly people who 
take a nap after lunch, go to the office 
at eight every morning and to bed every 
night at ten, and budget their salary to 
meet the payments due on the electrical 
appliances they are buying for their 
homes. Naturally, they are shocked by 


the disorder and idleness they see in the 
Artists’ Quarter, by the drinking that 
goes on at all hours, the arguments held 
in the middle of the street and the 
groups pouring into cheap restaurants 
atnoon. Nevertheless, they have a secret 
desire to enter, if only for an hour, the 
mysteries of Bohemia, to understand 
the jargon of the natives, to take part 
in the exhibitions and parties and 
share the secrets of this heterogeneous, 
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fluid community, so sensitive and yet 
so deplorable, which will have none of 
them. 

One day, God knows how, a mousy 
little accountant and his wife descended 
upon us. It was Saturday, so we decided 
to take them to Tot’s. But first you 
should know that Saturday at Tot’s 
used to represent a shining tradition, 
and it can never be restored completely 
until the floor of his top-story studio is 
rebuilt or he decides to move down to 
street level. Tot is a Hungarian sculptor 
who has a full face like Jean Gabin’s 
and a profile like Gary Cooper’s. He 
was born fifty years ago near a town 
called Csurgo in the vineyard country 
and had his first bath in a vat of new 
wine. He has a strong body and a poetic 
soul; he can lift two hundred pounds of 
bronze as high as the ceiling and raise a 
friend’s spirits from despair to hope 
with a smile and a pat on the back and 
a glass of mulled wine. For twenty-five 
years he has lived on the Via Margutta 
and has come to be considered its 
mayor, without benefit of election. He 
is in every sense the best man among us, 
not only because of his big heart and 
abundant charm but also because of the 
strength and excellence of his work, 
which has made him one of the fore- 
most European sculptors. 

When Picasso came to Italy he visited 
Tot’s studio on Via Margutta No. 7. 
Making his way through the Saturday- 
night guests, who were drinking and 
dancing and kissing in odd corners, he 
managed to get a look at some of Tot’s 
works. “If Almighty God were to turn 
me into a sculptor,” Picasso said, 
“I'd ask to have Arp’s eye, Moore’s 
drawing ability and the power of Tot’s 
thumb.” 

Tot’s most amazing talent is power. 
He can make bas-reliefs of Biblical or 
mythical inspiration, with dozens of 
tiny but individual and animate figures, 
and then just as easily cover a 30,000- 
square-foot enclosure with a monu- 
mental ceiling, or throw an aluminum 
band around the facade of the Rome 
railway station as if it were the brow of 
his fiancée. He has the energy of a 
buffalo, the strength of an elephant and 
the industry of an ant. But on Saturday 
night he sweeps his table clear of draw- 
ings, models, telephone numbers and 
photographs of his latest beloved, cov- 
ers it with glasses of every size, sets on 
the fire a pot of red wine spiced with 
cloves, ginger, paprika and laurel, and 
telephones his friends. Bring along any- 
one you want, he tells them, for he 
wouldn’t think of depriving them of 
their favorite companions. 

And so, as | was saying, we took our 
two respectable visitors to Tot’s. 
Among those there that night were a 
Brazilian dancer (who was the cause of 
the eventual trouble), a newspaper- 
woman from Turin, William Demby, 
who had just had a book translated into 
Italian, Giose Rimanelli, who had just 
had one translated into English, at least 
half a dozen painters, one or two 
sculptors, four extremely well-dressed 
girls who pretended to be the wives of 
guests but in reality were temporarily 

Continued on Page 122 
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unemployed Swedish dancers, a Hindu 
soothsayer, some critics, a member of 
one of the Opposition parties in the 
Chamber of Deputies, a Spanish diplomat 
and a cat. 

It was a gay evening, and at a certain 
point someone had the bright idea of 
settling an argument between the Bra- 
zilian dancer and her Swedish colleagues 
by placing a big mirror on the floor. 


The Brazilian leaped upon it and ex- 
ecuted a dizzily elaborate mambo. Then 
one of the Swedes captured the spot- 
light with a boogiewoogie. Each of the 
other Swedes had her turn, and finally 
the Brazilian came back and challenged 
them with a rumba and a Charleston. 
The Opposition deputy craned his neck 
so far that he lost his balance and fell 
on the mirror, dragging with him the 
newspaperwoman from Turin, a cou- 
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ple of critics and the cat. The cat was 
to blame, of course; he was the prover- 
bial last straw that broke the mirror to 
bits. 

In the confusion that followed, the 
lights went out and three people were 
catapulted against the belly of a huge 
plaster statue. Among them was the un- 
fortunate accountant, who had laughed 
uproariously when the mirror was 
smashed but now let out a frightened 
shriek, though everyone else was main- 
taining reasonable dignity. By the time 
Tot brought in some candles, the ac- 
countant’s wife was nowhere to be 
seen. The Hindu soothsayer had disap- 
peared, too, and it came out that he 
wasn’t’ a Hindu at all, but a painter 
who had stained his face with furni- 
ture polish. 

Stories of this kind are common on 
the Via Margutta, and no one takes 
them too seriously. There are so many 
that they are!quickly forgotten, and we 
have to delve deep into our memories 
to revive their hilarity. 

It’s true that we are hot-blooded and 
given to flights of fancy. We have 
books, sculptures and pictures, love af- 
fairs, fights and drinking parties. But 
art is the mainspring of our existence, 
the salt and leaven of our daily life; this 
is what gives us the feeling that we are a 
potent and active ferment in the society 
of our times. 

Tot, as I have said, is the unofficial 
mayor of the Via Margutta, but there is 
also a permanent and energetic council 


of elders drawn from widely varied 
schools of thought, a sort of steering 
committee of which I am proud to be a 
member. We are not the products of a 
democratic election; in fact, we are en- 
gaged in constant conflict, and anyone 
who succumbs has little chance of 
making a comeback. 

Here are the names of some of these 
beloved mavericks who dominate the 
Artists’ Quarter. Tot you already know. 
Then there is Renato Guttuso, undis- 
puted leader of the socially conscious, 
who is even harder on fellow believers 
than he is on those who disagree with 
him; there is Carlo Levi, who alternates 
between writing and painting and with 
the years has acquired gray hair and the 
expression of an amorous owl; Alberto 
Moravia, looking like a conspirator 
who has just killed the heir to the 
throne; Nino Franchina, an abstract 
sculptor with an imagination as sharp 
as a knife; Anna Salvatore, a painter 
with the blue eyes and slender legs of a 
nymph and a ferocious talent for draw- 
ing; Giose Rimanelli, equally ferocious 
as a critic and as ugly as a Japanese 
wrestler; Federico Fellini, who before 
he became a celebrated moving-picture 
director was a delightful minor poet and 
continues to live as such in our hearts, 
so that we never talk to him about his 
films; Renzo Vespignani, the postwar 
prodigy, who after an excursion into 
realism has returned to the expression- 
istic school; Pericles Fazzini, as silent 
and alert as if he fashioned his sculptured 
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angels out of his own breath; Giulio 
Turcato, the only abstractionist who is 
a real genius, because he was a genius 
even before he turned to abstraction; 
Giovanni Omiccioli, whose tender heart 
and festive colors mask a spiritual 
drama; Sante Monachesi, who is as 
stout and tempestuous as a confined 
sea; the somber Domenico Purificaio, 
who paints pictures of gentle women 
and sun-drenched fields; Franco Genti- 
lini, with red mustache, and Franco 
Minei of the school of young surreal- 
ists; Emilio Villa, the prophet of sub- 
lime abstractionism, who is also an 
apocalyptic poet, a translator of the 
Bible and a wise man who goes in for 
folly; Elsa Morante, who tends the 
young exponents of the “New Wave” as 
if they were Siamese kittens; Pier Paolo 
Pasolini, the youngest of her protégés, 
who is by now a full-grown wildcat, with 
a hard face, a tough lingo and fluctuat- 
ing fortunes; Ugo Attardi, who like 
Vespignani has thrown off his strait- 
jacket and nowstands solidly on his own 
feet; Marcello Muccini, who has shown 
his independence by moving to Florence, 
although the frequency of his appear- 
ances on the Via del Babuino must cost 
him more than ifhehad stayed in Rome; 
Corrado Cagli, an outstanding and ver- 
satile master, the generous despot of a 
‘whole new generation of painters; and 
finally Stefania Bragaglia-Guidi, the 
youngest but not the least talented, a girl 
with dancing eyes who wins half a dozen 
prizes a year for sculpture and etching. 





These thumbnail sketches of painters 
and sculptors and poets you have never 
seen may seem a trifle unreal and far- 
away. But I am hoping that your 
imagination will lend faces to their 
names and credit them with the talent, 
courage and ambition of the artists you 
know at first hand. Every one of the 
people I have mentioned is fighting a 
battle against the often unjustified re- 
sentment and veiled envy of his fellows; 
his work is advanced or retarded by 
friends, disciples, plagiarists, dealers, 
buyers and a host of mediocrities, who 
often as not try to pull him down to 
their level. Every one has his own dis- 
tinct, unmistakable place in the senti- 
mental and psychological topography 
of the Artists’ Quarter of Rome. And in 
the same way every studio and street 
corner differs in its characteristics from 
every other. 

What all of us have in common is an 
urge to live and express ourselves, 
nurtured on the pulsating, restless feel- 
ing in the air of these narrow streets. 
Here in the heart of Europe, amid the 
intoxication of youth and beauty, we 
are smitten with a disease which only 
we can try to cure. We are fragmentary 
and alone. We mix fragments of our- 
selves with the paint we slap on our 
canvases, with the clay which molds our 
statues, with the words we set down in 
books. But all the while we are looking 
for a way to give ourselves, our whole 
selves, to someone who can love and 
understand us. THE END 
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Cinema City 


Neo-realism and “‘ Neapolitans,” 
Mangano and Magnani, 


Brazzi and Brassiéres 


by J. Bryan, III 


@ The faces are as famous, the sun is as 
warm, the gossip is as wicked. If you could 
read “dollars” for “Jira” and change the 
Negronis for Martinis, and strip the starlets 
of their hideous black stockings, the illu- 
sion would becomplete: Doney’s, on Rome’s 
Via Veneto, would be the Brown Derby, 
Chasen’s, or any other Hollywood pump. In 
a glance, I took in Anita Ekberg, Van Heflin, 
Bruce Cabot, Lollobrigida, Ava Gardner. 

The Café Doney is the place to go for a 
briefing on the Italian film industry. It is 
Rome’s Peacock Alley, and most of the pea- 
cocks are or have been or want to be in the 
movies—especially, want to be. Fifty 
years ago, artists’ models used to pose on 
the Spanish Steps, hoping to be noticed. 
Today, established stars and stage-struck 
youngsters make a backdrop of Doney’s; 
and their gestures and postures, their 
make-ups and hairdos and costumes, are 
the best free show in town. It plays twice a 
day: from noon until luncheon and from 
late afternoon until cocktails, and “all 
Rome’’—that is, all cinema Rome—likes 
to do the Doney for at least one perform- 
ance, as beholder or beheld. 

Here is where the gossip and gags are 
swapped. Someone says that S. J. Perelman 


Another “‘girlsey”” in the making: famed director Roberto Rossellini, shown on the set of his latest film, 
Il Generale della Rovere, with Giovanna Ralli, whose new, but well-rounded, talent he features in it. 


has a title all ready for a possible Esther 
Williams picture in Rome, Three Groins in 
the Fountain. Someone else wants Disney 
to make a local sequel to Uncle Remus, to 
be called Uncle Romulus. And there is a 
long story about Renato Castellani’s 
production of Romeo and Juliet: 

The setting is ostensibly Verona through- 
out (except for the fifth-act glimpse of 
Mantua), but Castellani actually made a 
camera tour of Italy, choosing a glorious 
exterior here, a golden interior there. “Friar 
Laurence’s cell,” for instance, was in the 
Priory of Burano, near Venice. When the 
company arrived, they found that one of 
the brothers had been appointed as liaison, 
despite his evident distaste for the assign- 
ment. The poor fellow had hoped he had 
left the rude world at the priory’s gates, but 
it had now broken through, ruder and 
noisier than ever. 

“Please!” he had to tell the cursing elec- 
tricians. “Please! The brothers are at 
matins!” And to the blaspheming prop 
men, “Please! The brothers are at vespers!”’ 

His work was difficult and coarsening at 
first, but as the days passed, he discovered 
compensations, small enchantments. Ab- 
sorbed, his sympathies changed sides, as 


became plain one morning when he burst in 
on the brothers at their prayers, barking, 
“Quiet! Quiet, everybody! They’re shoot- 
ing!” 

I was writing the key phrases in my note- 
book when the narrator, an Italian director, 
reached across the table and blocked my 
pencil. ““You haven't misunderstood me?” 
he asked anxiously. “I’m not implying that 
the cinema is a novelty in Italy. We were 
producing spectaculars fifty years ago— 
Dante’s Inferno. Another was The Last 
Days of Pompeii, about nineteen-thirteen. 
Still another was Cabiria, which had a 
script and subtitles by D’Annunzio, and 
ran for three-and-a-half hours. We pro- 
duced one of the first serials, about a 
Tarzan type named . . . named . . .” He 
snapped his fingers. 

Somebody contributed, “Maciste.” 

“Maciste. Right! It’s a matter of record 
that the first cameraman to use incan- 
descent lights was an Italian, and there’s 
reason to believe that we Italians also 
pioneered in indirect lighting, the ‘dolly’ 
shot and the close-up. My point is, we've 
been in this business a long, long time.” 

I'd been told that. I'd also been told that 


Mussolini had Continued on Page 129 
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given the film industry its first 
subsidies, and its first home, at 
Cinecitta (pronounced Chinnay- 


chee-tah), a few miles southeast © 


of Rome. 

Not much need be said about 
Mussolini’s movies. Either they 
were mere fascist flatulence or 
they were high-society éclairs— 
‘white-telephone films,” these 
were called, from their recurrent 
symbol of luxurious living. 


The war changed all that. Ital- 
ian movie-makers, defeated and 
disillusioned, but again breath- 
ing free air, rediscovered their in- 
tegrity and turned clear eyes on 
Italy’s problems. Poverty, lone- 
liness, hopelessness: these be- 
came their grim themes, and to 
treating them they brought a new 
technique, neo-realismo. Here are 
some of the great neo-realistic 
films and the people who made 
them: 

Roberto Rossellini’s Open City 
(1945), with the magnificent Anna 
Magnani—the first picture out of 
Europe after the war; and Paisan 
(1946). 

Vittorio de Sica’s Shoe-Shine 
(1945) and The Bicycle Thief 
(1948). 

Carlo Ponti’s and Dino De 
Laurentiis’ Bitter Rice (1948), 
with Silvana Mangano. 

Federico Fellini's J Vitelloni 
(1953); La Strada (1954), with 
his wife, Giulietta Masina; and 
Le Notti de Cabiria (1957) also 
with Masina. 

The producers of early neo- 
ealistics had small budgets. They 
couldn’t afford to buy and adapt 
best-selling novels, order expen- 
sive sets, engage high-priced 
stars. They had to improvise, 
make do, use what was ready to 
hand and free. Rossellini’s clever 
cheese-paring brought home Open 
City for less than $30,000. De 
Sica’s Shoe-Shine might have 
been called Shoe-String. And De 
Laurentiis helped cut his costs by 
building not one inch more of a 
set than the camera would see 
and by packing his staff with his 
family. 

(Apropos the Italian custom 
of having the entire family par- 
ticipate in a discussion, an ac- 
tor’s agent told me that he had 
posted this sign in his reception 
room: 


OUR OFFICE HANDLES 
ONLY ORPHANS 


He said, “It’s bad enough when 
a starlet brings her uncles and 
her cousins to a conference, but 
when she sends her fiancé to rep- 
resent her, it’s poison! You no 
sooner work out an agreement 
with him than she changes 
fiancés.”’) 

It was only partly of necessity 
that De Sica and the rest used 





Rome, the Italian countryside) and natural 
lighting, and picked their actors off the 
sidewalk. The technique was cheaper, of 
course, but it also made for a stronger, 
rawer, fresher picture, more faithful to life 
and more poignantly convincing. 

Rossellini once said, “‘All Italians are 
good actors.” Orson Welles agreed, but 


added, “The only bad ones are on the stage 
and screen.” Still, casting from the side- 
walk sometimes leads to trouble. Jack Rose, 
who is producing The Bay of Naples (with 
De Sica, Clark Gable and Sophia Loren), 
wanted a nine-year-old boy to play Loren’s 
nephew. He found a perfect type on the 
street and signed him up; but alas, in the six 


months that elapsed between the contract 
and the first shots, the bustling little fellow 
sold his mother to a sailor and was tossed 
into pokey. 

Rose told me, “I managed to spring him 
after a few months, but it was too late. He 
already had the face and hands of a twenty- 
year-old bum.” 
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Neorealistics also offered a still livelier 
risk, in that few of them made money, 
especially in Italy, where the audiences like 
only three kinds of pictures: spectaculars, 
“Neapolitans” and de luxes. Italian pro- 
ducers couldn’t afford to make spectacu- 
lars in those days, and the top directors 
would no more descend to a “Neapolitan” 
than Toscanini would have descended to 
rock-and-roll. Neapolitans (so-called be- 
cause most of them are made in Naples) 


are slapdash, sentimental comedies aimed 
at peasants and produced for fagioli, which 
are beans that cost somewhat less than 
peanuts. The characters are standard: 
widowed mother, weak son, faithful 
fiancée. The story is constantly interrupted 
by songs with guitar accompaniment. And 
the acting is heavy, the dialogue naive, the 
photography wavering. Nonetheless, Nea- 
politans are profitable, simply because the 
men who produce them know exactly 


what the audience wants in romance, 
heartbreak and laughter, and because they 
also know how to squeeze the last cen- 
tesimo’s value from every lire. 

The distinguished author and film his- 
torian, Luigi Barzini, Jr., delights in 
Neapolitans as the late Bernard Berenson 
might have delighted in comic strips. 
Barzini told me about a producer who 
carries thrift to the extent of trucking and 
“dollying” his camera on his wife’s shoul- 
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ders; about another who buys his film 
in bargain scraps and sometimes has to 
freeze his actors while he dashes out for 
enough footage to complete the scene; 
about a third who can seldom afford 
more than one print of his picture—he 
crouches by the exhibitor’s projector, 
snatches up each reel as it ends, bicycles 
it to a neighboring exhibitor, and 
bicycles back for the next reel. 

“Another one,” Barzini ended, “is 
incorporated under my very favorite 
name for a film company: Sant’ An- 
tonio Proteggimi, or ‘Saint Anthony 
Protect Me.’” 

So, with Neapolitans beneath dig- 
nity, spectaculars out of financial 
reach, and neorealistics unrewarding, 
the big producers turned—about 1951— 
to aping the Hollywood de luxes, com- 
plete with stars, sports cars and swim- 
ming pools. Where once their pictures 
had stimulated heart and soul by adult 
treatment of adult themes, they now 
began to stimulate centers rather lower, 
for Here Came the Girls! 

And such girls!—Lollobrigida, Loren, 
Mangano, Podesta, and the rest: all of 
them lush, languorous, limpid-eyed, and 
all with ballooning bosoms, like so 
many basketball smugglers. ““Girlseys,” 
someone called them: “part girl, part 
Guernsey.” 

If the white telephone symbolized 
films in the Mussolini era, the symbol! 





in this one was the brassiére, torn or 
tiny, padded or missing. The producer 
who had looked for his leading man in 
the school of hard knocks now looked 
for his leading lady in a school for wet 
nurses. 

The public loved the Girlseys. It 
took those bosoms to its own. And the 
Girlseys loved being stars, Hollywood- 
style. Mangano had a canasta table 
built into her automobile. Loren’s 
shoes were torn off by an adoring mob 
in Bologna, and she appeared on the 
cover of a weekly magazine holding her 
skirt so high that the police confiscated 
the issue. A new word, /ollos meaning 
“breasts,” snuggled into the French 
vocabulary; Lollobrigida sued a critic 
for referring to her “udder” (he was 
fined $176 and costs), and her name 
became the most sensuous seven suc- 
cessive syllables since “Come up and 
see me sometime.” 

M-G-M’s chief in Rome, Lee 
Kamern, pointed out a curious fact 
about all this. “‘Notice,” he said, “in 
the whole Italian constellation, not one 
star is a romantic male. There’s not one 

Continued on Page 134 
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Here are some of the reasons. 
1) Air-cooled engine won't freeze or overheat 


This is an astonishing advantage when you think 
about it. No water to boil over in the summer. No 
water to freeze in the winter. No anti-freeze. No 
radiator problems. No radiator, period. 

The VW engine is referred to by some owners as 
the “perpetual.motion” engine land only half in 
jest), because it seems to go on forever with so 
little effort, fuel or attention. 

Friction and stress are so low, in fact, that a 
VW’'s cruising speed and top speed are one and the 
same. It can run at 70 m.p.h. all day long without 
any over-exertion. 

This also helps to explain why the Volkswagen 
has such a great reputation for staying out of the 
repair shop. 
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Why are so many people 


(2) 32 miles per gallon and fun to drive 


Most mileage claims are based on economy runs 
by professional drivers. Under these conditions, a 
Volkswagen would deliver close to 50 miles per 
gallon. But 32 would be more accurate for everyday 
driving—plus or minus a couple of m.p.g. depending 
on the way you drive, and where. 

That's on regular gas, of course. Regular American 
gas is like super high-test to a VW, with its compres- 
sion ratio of only 6.6. You'll probably never need oil 
between changes. And tire wear is phenomenally 
low; it isn’t at all unusual for a Volkswagen owner 
to get 40,000 miles out of a set. 

The car is great fun to drive: lively, agile and 
highly responsive, with one of the smoothest stick 
shifts in the business. A VW is 4 feet shorter than con- 
ventional cars, which creates parking space for you 
where none existed before. It holds 4 adults with 


more leg room in the front than many of the big cars 
have, and there’s a fair amount of luggage space. 


(3) Tersion-bar suspension holds the road 


Volkswagen is the car that pioneered 4-wheel 
torsion bar suspension—the unique system that is 
now being heralded as a great engineering achieve- 
ment by other manufacturers. It gives you uncanny 
control over rough roads (no bump-bump-bump). 
And the new anti-sway bar eliminates swing and 
sway on curves. 

The engine in the back gives the Volkswagen 
superb traction. In mud, sand, ice, snow, where 
other cars skid, you go. 


(4) Doesn't go out of style 


The Volkswagen was conceived as one functional 
unit; not as a collection of features. Every line of the 
car belongs. The famous beetle shape, for instance, 
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looking into the Volkswagen? 


has a great deal to do with the VW's low wind 
resistance and road-holding characteristics. The 
underside, which is flat, snooth and completely en- 
closed, has muchless drag than an open-bottomedcar. 

Obviously, this is a classic design that is not to be 
changed just for the sake of change. And while 
we've made many improvements in the car over the 
past 10 years, it is still fundamentally the same. The 
Volkswagen you buy today will remain a classic 
long after other cas have come and gone. 


(5) 2500 VWs a day; 3000 inspectors 


When you take possession of your new Volks- 
wagen, it will remind you of the way cars used to 
come through in the old days. Doors close so air- 
tight, it's a good idea to open a window first. 

(As a matter of fact, the VW is built to such close 
tolerance, we are told it will actually float.) 


The finish and the trim would do credit to a car 
selling at 3 times the price. A Volkswagen, for ex- 
ample, has much more paint than it needs: 3 coats 
of enamel, and not just sprayed on. The body is first 
submerged in paint, bathed in it until a protective 
coat builds up on inner surfaces that spraying could 
never reach. 

To protect the reputation of the Volkswagen, 
there are 3000 inspectors in the factory who do 
nothing but look for imperfections. 2500 VWs are 
produced daily—which figures out to better than 
one inspector per car per day. 


(6) Service is fast, economical, everywhere 


One of the things designed right into the VW is 
easy, low-cost maintenance. The car is so well con- 
ceived that its engine can be removed and replaced 
in only 90 minutes. 


A new front fender costs $21.75.* A new cylinder 
head, $19.95.* And if you should ever need replace- 
ment parts when your VW grows old, you'll be 
pleased to discover that they're easier to get than 
parts for many domestic cars. 

The reason? Nearly ali VW parts are inter- 
changeable from one year to the next. (That's why a 
Volkswagen dealer has enough parts to build a 
VW, either in stock or on tap.) Authorized service 
is available in all 50 states, Canada and Mexico— 
and they really know their business. 

The price of a Volkswagen is $1,565* complete. 
White walls and radio are optional and so is a side 
mirror. We can't think of anything else you might 

want that the VW doesn't deliver at 
$1,565.* And it's nice to know that a used 
Volkswagen sells for almost as much as 
a new one. 
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Tony Curtis or Charles Boyer or Robert 
Taylor. Do you think that’s chance? On 
the contrary; it’s the product of two in- 
flexible factors. The first is that Italian 
men control the Italian purse strings. The 
second is that Italian men control Italian 
women. And the product is that the women 
don’t get to the movies unless the men take 
them, and the men choose movies with 
bosomy babes or with rugged, two-fisted 


types like Gable, John Wayne, William 
Holden, Jack Hawkins.” 

I asked, ““What about De Sica?” 

“De Sica’s considered a comedian.” 

“Brazzi, then? Rossano Brazzi?” 

Someone broke in, ““Brazzi means noth- 
ing in Italy. Look: in the Italian ads for 
South Pacific, his name doesn’t even ap- 
pear. Even if he was Taylor, Curtis, Boyer 
rolled into one, his name still wouldn’t 


appear.” 


Still, Girlseys or Boyers or whatevers, 
the Italian government coddles its film in- 
dustry, and for excellent reasons. Frank 
Gervasi, the local head of the Motion 
Picture Export Association of America, 
explained them to me over a luncheon of 
roast lamb and baby artichokes at Da 
Necci: 

“The industry is a big labor market, of 
course, with almost as many employees as 
Fiat. It cuts the drain of dollars and pounds 
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for foreign films. It represents modern- 
ity and prestige—see where Spain and 
Egypt are trying to build up a film in- 
dustry of their own? Most important of 
all, the government knows that a pic- 
ture showing a lot of beautiful Italian 
girls in front of beautiful Italian scenery 
is a powerful—what’s the word? sub- 
liminal—subliminal ad for Italy itself. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Three Coins in 
the Fountain has drawn more tourists to 
Rome than all the travel bureaus put 
together.” 

I asked, ““But what draws all these 
American producers here? For exam- 
ple, Nunnally Johnson, Jack Rose, 
men like that?” 

Gervasi said, ““Money first, of course: 
tax advantages, low production costs, 
availability of blocked dollars. Then 
there’s the extraordinary competence 
of Italian technicians, and their pride 
in their crafts. And the scenery: not 
only because it’s free but because it’s 
fresh to American eyes. Put it on the big 





WE BELIEVE 


screen, in color, arid you’ve got formi- 
dable competition to TV. One other 
reason ——”’ (By now we had finished 
luncheon and were strolling up the 
Via Umilta.) “Look at these faces we’re 
passing. They’re not like the shuttered 
faces in America. Each is wide open, 
expressive, eloquent of the person 
within. And notice the variety of emo- 
tions and experiences written on them. 
Piety, greed, cunning, fear, sorrow. 
Get a mob of Italian extras, and you’ve 
got characters, not ciphers.” 

I took Gervasi’s ideas out to Cine- 
citta, where Jack Rose was making 
The Bay of Naples. Cinecitta is any 
other studio lot, except for its mustard- 
colored walls and its tall, somber 
cypresses and yews. During the war, a 
D.P. camp adjoined it, and here a 
refugee Yugoslav doctor named Milko 
Skovic met, and later married, an ex- 
tra named Gina Lollobrigida. 

Rose and his director, Mel Shavel- 
son, agreed with Gervasi. Rose said, 
“Those production costs—they’re not 
cheap across the board, you know. 
Maybe technicians and extras don’t get 
paid much, but take De Sica: he’s one 
of the highest-paid stars in the business. 
He gets better than six thousand bucks 
a day. What’s more, he’s been known 
to insist on being paid by the day, 
in cash, in advance, and he won’t even 
set foot on the set until his lawyer’s 
phoned him that his dough for that day 
has arrived and been stashed in the 
damper.” 

Shavelson took it up. ““He’s worth it, 
though. Worth every cent of it. Tell 











you what happened here last week: the 
script called for him to deliver a 
speech that ran for three-and-a-half 
solid pages, without interruption. De 
Sica’s English is good, but not per- 
fect, so I'd have settled for twenty-five 
takes, or even fifty. Know what? He 
made it in one / Like pitching a no-hit 
game.” 

Rose said, “Give him the other side 
of it. Tell him that story about the bit 
player.” 

“In the scene with Gable? Well, this 
guy plays a barkeep. He’s an Italian 
and doesn’t know any English at all, 
but he has only one word to speak, so 
we figure we can coach him to get by. 
The scene is this bar in Capri, with 
hell’s Own uproar going on in the 
piazza outside—singing, shouting, 
screaming and what-not. Gable comes 
into the bar and says, ‘How do people 
sleep here?’, and the barkeep says, 
‘Together.’ 

“Well, the time comes to teach him 
his one word, and we discover he’s 
stone-deaf. Disaster. But then we dis- 
cover he’s a lip reader. Joy. Then we 
discover that when you say ‘together,’ 
your lips don’t move much at all—try it 
in the mirror—so we can’t get the word 
across to him. Disaster again. Then we 
discover he’s got a chum named Di 
Gezza, so we write on his pad, ‘Say 
your chum’s name, only a little differ- 
ent, like this . . .. and we demonstrate 
with the lips and tongue. Okay. We 
start shooting. Gable feeds in his line, 








‘How do people sleep here?’, and 
our boy answers loud and clear, ‘Di 
Geman oe” 

Here someone made the stock sug- 
gestion, “Andiamo a metterci in ve- 
trina—let’s go put ourselves in the 
window,” i.e., Doney’s. We got there 
in time for the late afternoon show. 
(Danny Kaye was there, and Lex 
Barker and his pretty Swiss wife; 
and Silvana Mangano walked by.) 
This time the boys were talking 
about Rossellini and the red-hot rumor 
that he was going to team up with 
Anna Magnani again, and make Two 
Women. 

He’s a kiss-of-inspiration man, they 
said—won’t work from a_ prepared 
script. If inspiration is coy, he may go 
skin-diving for a day or so, indifferent 
to the expensively idle company. When 
he was making Trip Through Italy with 
Bergman at Amalfi, they “broke” early 
one day and went to watch John Hus- 
ton, nearby, making Beat the Devil. The 
Rossellinis arrived just as an assistant 
of Huston’s was distributing the next 
day’s call sheets, which give each mem- 
ber of the company his instructions 
about costumes, shooting schedules, 
and so on. 

Miss Bergman knew call sheets of 
old, from her years in Hollywood. 
Misty-eyed, she showed one to Rossel- 
lini: “Look, Roberto! A call sheet!” 

He glanced at it and brushed it away. 
“Bah!” he said. “Dilettanti! Ama- 
teurs!”’ 
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Trip Through Italy (the narrator con- 
tinued) was such a turkey, it never left its 
native land. And yet, tantrums, posturings, 
caprices and all, Rossellini has enormous 
ability in his art, a genuine love for it, 
and—when he needs to—utter willingness 
to work at it for eighteen hours a day. He 
did just that with // Generale della Rovere 
(starring De Sica) last year, finished it in 
thirty-three days, and slipped it under the 
wire at the Venice Film Festival, where it 


won first prize and, a few months later, 
went on to sweep all top honors at the San 
Francisco Film Festival. 

At this point a pretty girl came down 
the alley between the tables—a starlet, they 
said; a starlet named Kim Capri. Right 
then I knew it was time to break up the 
meeting. Gladys Glad, yes, and Bessie 
Love, and Hazel Dawn and June Caprice. 
But further than that I would not go. No- 
body is named Kim Capri. THE END 
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THE HOTELS 


@ Roman hotels have definite per- 
sonalities. The best can hold their 
own with the best anywhere in the 
world, and are especially notable for 
the attentive service they offer. The 
worst are among the world’s worst. 

All Italian hotels are officially clas- 
sified as de luxe, first, second, third 
or fourth class. Most North Amer- 
ican tourists won't consider hotels 
below second class, since bathing 
facilities may become a problem. 
There are exceptions, however: 
choose a small hotel with a very 
limited capacity in the lower classi- 
fications, on the recommendation of 
a friend who has stayed there, and 
you may enjoy clean, pleasant lodg- 
ing at half the cost of upper-echelon 
hotels. But for the usual short-stay 
visitor, the time spent in one of 
Rome’s better hotels is definitely a 
part of the Roman experience and 
should not be missed. 

In a number of Rome’s luxury 
hotels every room has a private bath 
and air-conditioning, but most of 
the other hotels have private baths 


OF ROME 


with fewer than half of their rooms. 
A bathless room is not so grim as you 
would suppose, however: simply ring 
for the maid and ask that a bath be 
run. In minutes you'll be escorted to 
a king-size tub filled with water at 
a perfect temperature. 

The cost of your room? There are 
government-set standards for the 
various classes of hotel rooms, but 
there is considerable variation in 
rates between standard rooms in 
less desirable locations and elaborate 
rooms with a view. And your room 
rate is not all. In requesting rates, 
ask that all supplementary charges 
be included. In Rome, a service 
charge of 18 per cent is added to 
your bill; plus a 3-per-cent luxury 
tax in de luxe hotels; also there’s a 
tax of | per cent on all hotel bills; 
and if you are in Rome during the 
cold months, there is usually a charge 
for heating, varying from 300 to 1000 
lire a day ($.48-$1.60). It is safe to 
increase your basic room rate by 
about one third to arrive at an over- 
all cost. 
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New and Exclusive: 


SAS Maitre de Cabine 

Meet the first Maitre de Cabine in 
the sky. Distinctive in his formal 
Burgundy jacket, he brings you Old 
World elegance in the jet age. 
the maestro of the handpicked DC-8 
cabin crew—at your elbow for the 
final touch of personal attention, 
from take-off to landing, in first 


class or economy. 
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W rether you're planning to travel Stateside 
or preparing to span the oceans, your ‘Botany’ 500 dealer 
is expertly equipped to help you select the most comfort- 
able, flattering and economical clothing and furnishings 
you can take along. 


And, to insure proper travel and accommodation arrange- 
ments, be sure to see a Travel Agent who is a member of 
the American Society of Travel Agents. 


Co-ordinate your wardrobe around a basic color or two complimentary colors 
at most. As most travel destinations are cities, conservative town clothing is 
basic, with the addition of sportwear for resorts. 


If you travel by ship, your baggage allowance is roughly 275 pounds. If you 
travel overland, keep your wardrobe and luggage at a minimum; be guided by 
air travel allowances. On de luxe and First Class flights you’re allowed 66 
pounds free baggage allowance; on Tourist and Economy 44 pounds. All bag- 
gage is weighed including briefcases, typewriters and large cameras whether 
or not they are checked or carried aboard by you. 

Packing depends on the type of luggage you’re using. Standard types of 
wardrobe suitcases (2-suiter, 4-suiter, etc. types) come equipped with packing 
instructions. For non-wardrobe type cases, pack shoes and heavier articles 
first, along bottom base; fold other items as flat as possible and place in layers, 
topping with trousers and suit coats folded along natural seams and creases to 
the size of the case. Pack firmly, as with under-packing the movement of ar- 
ticles will cause more wrinkles than over-packing. On plane trips, pack over- 
night toilet articles and a change of shirt, socks, handkerchiefs, etc., in a 
briefcase or small overnight bag for use en route. Include soft, folding slippers 
for comfort on long flights. 


Copzeigieed by H. Daroff & Sons, Inc.; Manufacturers of ‘Botany’ 500 Clothing 
2300 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa 








3. Revel in the wide, wide world of Rome! Toss a coin 
in the Trevi Fountain. Climb the steps (132 of them!) 
to the palace of the Medicis. Gorge on Botticellis, da 
Vincis, Raphaels—and all the pizza you can hold. 
Explore an ancient viaduct, stroll the Appian Way, 
tote a picnic hamper to the hills—and have a Roman 
holiday! 


What to buy: 

Fabulous jewelry—including silver, tortoise, mother- 
of pearl 

Custom clothing (for men, very Continental; for 
women, very carefree! ) 

Hats, baskets, handbags (all made with straw—and 
style!) 

Glowing glassware 


Practical pointers: 
Average temperatures: May 65°, June 74°, July 78°. 
Clothing : High-style for city; cottons for country 


Accommodations : For big-time spenders : $15 a night. 
For budget-stretchers : $3 (with meals!). 


ATHENS 

What to do: 

1. Return to the cradle of civilized man. This is where it 
all began — atop the templed, timeless hill of the 
Acropolis. This is the world of Socrates, of Plato, of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. See the columned Parthenon, 
the temple of the Wingless Victory—and know the 
wellsprings of man’s wisdom. 

Go to a REALLY Greek restaurant! The menu: vine 
leaves, plump with rice and spice ... silken wines from 
seaside arbors... honey from the mountains of the 
Gods. And the prices? Mouthwatering! 

Cast off for Greece’s golden isles. Amid the warm 
Aegean, they await you: medieval castles, temples 
poised on ocean bluffs, sun-bleached hamlets—and 
flowers, flowers, flowers. (Go with this warning: you 
may never want to come back ! ) 


What to buy: 


Dolls in dazzling peasant garb 

Greek sandals (naturally! ) 

Filmy silks hand-loomed on the nd of Crete 
Spidery laces from other Grecian isles 

Turkish sweetmeats, honey in earthen casks 





Practical pointers: 
Average temperatures: May 56°, June 62°, July 65°. 
Clothing : Same as you'd wear in New York. 
Accommodations: Everything from 50¢ a night 
(country homes) to $4.50 (deluxe hotels). And 
meals are just as inexpensive ! 


What to do: ZURICH 


1. Take a train to an Alpine peak. Like no other trip on 
earth — past glittering lakes, thunderous waterfalls, 
gigantic glaciers. Then up, up, up—to the world’s 
very crest! 

Roam a mountain meadow. Above you, soaring, snowy 
crags. Far below, distant, toy-like towns. And all 
about, emerald meadows—afire with the flowers of 
spring ! 

Fall in love with Switzerland’s lakes. Like diamonds, 
they sparkle in settings of heartstopping grandeur. Set 
sail upon them—and listen for the sound of yodelers, 
echoing from a far-off mountain. 


What to buy: 

Watches, watches, watches! (Famous makes for little 
more than half their Stateside price... and duty- 
free for as many as five.) 

Peasant weavings 

Music boxes 

Swiss chocolates 


Practical pointers: 


Average temperatures: May 56°, June 62°, July 65°. 

Clothing : The same as you'd wear in the northern U.S. 
No need for formals. 

Accommodations: Hospitality is a specialty of the 
Swiss. Luxury hotels, from $6 a day with meals. 


What to do: ROME 


1. See the glory of an ancient empire. It stands there still 

the beauty, the barbarity that once were Rome. See 

the Forum, where Caesar ruled the world . . . the Colos- 

seum, where martyrs met a sudden, savage death... 
the Catacombs, where Christianity refused to die. 


Visit the Vatican. Within its walls, you’ll find a mighty 
monument to faith. Look for the sweep, the splendor 
of St. Peter's Church ...the row on row of pontifical 
palaces. And in the Sistine Chapel, gaze upward to the 
ceiling—and see Michelangelo’s genius blazing forth. 























&. Fall in love with life! Laze away a golden afternoon 
at a sidewalk cafe. Browse through Left Bank book- 
stalls. Cycle down the Champs Elysees. Pop cham- 
pagne, give snails a try, stroll along the moonlit Seine 
—and learn again to live. 


What to buy: 
What else—clothes! (Damn the budget—and full 
speed ahead to Chanel, Dior, dozens more! ) 
Perfumes (even the prices smell pretty! ) 
Cognac, champagne 
Costume jewelry (very thrifty, very French!) 


Practical pointers: 

Average temperatures: May 57°, June 62°, July 66°. 

Clothing: Your very finest — for this is the city where 
fashion is born! 

Accommodations: Name it, and it’s yours— from 
modest pensions to palatial hotels. Luxury lodgings, 
from $10 a day without meals. Make reservations 
in advance. 


FRANKFURT 


What to do: 

1. Explore a Hansel-and-Gretel city come to life! Once 
an outpost of Charlemagne, today it’s a gingerbread 
world of cathedrals and cobblestones, beer halls and 
bratwurst. Must see's: the birthplace of Goethe... 
medieval mansions of emperors... fabulous peasant 
fairs 

2. Roam the nearby Black Forest. Dark and brooding 
pines hidden huts... steaming, restless springs — 
all in a forest that’s straight from the Brothers Grimm! 
(Look for cuckoo clocks, music boxes—and even a 
witch or two!) 

3. Set sail upon the Rhine. Gliding past your unbeliev- 
ing eyes: candy castles, perched on soaring crags... 
mighty medieval cathedrals ... vineyards marching up 
the mountainsides. Listen for a distant shepherd’s horn, 
the strains of polkas from afar... and, most of all, the 
silent sound of peace. 


What to buy: 
Precision cameras 
Wood carvings (every one an Old World labor of love!) 
Toys and more toys (save some for the kids! ) 





as 


See the sights, the sounds of London. Prowl through 
Limehouse in the still and secret fog. Listen to a 
Cockney’s lilt. Set your watch by Big Ben’s chimes. 
See the Houses of Parliament—and history in the 
making. Look at London Bridge (it isn’t falling 
down! ). Buy a bunch of violets, sip ‘arf and ‘arf, have 
dinner at The Ritz—and lose your heart to London. 


What to buy: 


For him: Suits and shoes made by English hands— 
with English conscience 


For her: Buttery woolens, heathery cashmeres, heir- 
loom silver and china. 


Practical pointers: 
Average temperatures: May 54°, June 60°, July 63°. 


Clothes: Suits for men, woolens for women. Bring 
along a topcoat, raincoat, formal clothes — but leave 
the slacks at home! 


Accommodations: Average, $4.50 a night — with 
breakfast. 


PARIS 


What to do: 


Scale the Eiffel Tower. So it’s corny—so it’s fun! Up, 
up, up you glide... above the tree-lined boulevards, 
poe Notre Dame, above the Arc de Triomphe, above 
everything. And there it lies, waiting for you: the 
wittiest, warmest, worldliest city on earth! 


Meander through Montmartre. A crazy-quilt of garrets 
and gables, of colors that outshine the sun—this is 
the wild, wonderful world of France’s artists and 
rebels, models and mountebanks. And all around you 
lies the spirit that ignited greats like Stendahl, Berlioz, 
Toulouse-Lautrec! 


Feast your eyes on the Louvre. And what a feast awaits 
you! Rembrandts, Rubens, Titians—scores of them. 
All this, plus Mona Lisa’s secret smile—and almost 
all of Venus! 


See Paris after dark. The night was made for Paris — 
and so are the Folies Bergere, the Moulin Rouge, 
Maxim’s! (Other entertaining ideas: The Comedie 
Francaise, the shuddery Grand Guignol, France’s 
famed Opera.) 








Less than seven hours from New York, a 
wondrous world awaits you. And Qantas jets 
can speed you to it... with a warmth, a worldly 
hospitality you've never found in any other 
flight. 


You can come away with Qantas to London. 
Or you can keep on going, straight around the 
globe, with stopovers of up to a year at any 
port of call. Or you can transfer in England to 
a connecting airline, and fly straight to the city 
of your choice. 


But whatever you do, come. For here's a small 
sample of all that lies before you...in Europe 
in the spring. 


If you live on the East Coast (or in the Midwest), you'll 

depart from New York any Thursday or Sunday via 

mighty Qantas 707 jet. And not in the wee small hours 
but at 9:30 AM! 


If you live on the West Coast, San Francisco is your 
starting point, any Wednesday or Saturday. And note: 
Qantas flies you straightway across the U.S.A. and on 
to Europe! 


LONDON 

What to do: 

1. Visit Westminster Abbey — eternal home of kings. 
Beneath its soaring, dim-lit arches, crowns are placed 
on royal brows, monarchs’ marriage vows are pledged 

and rulers sleep the long, last sleep. See this hal- 
lowed hall — and know the greatness of kings. 
Explore the eerie Tower of London. Cross the moat, 
climb the twisting stairs—and you're in a cloak- 
and-dagger world where royal heads once rolled. 
(Warning: don’t lose your head to the dazzling dis- 
play of crown jewels! ) 


Watch the changing of the Guard. Every day, a story- 
book comes to life — complete with live toy soldiers! 
See their flashing muskets, their spit-and-polish uni- 
forms, their towering hats. But please, please don’t 
try to catch their eyes! 


Discover a wondrous world of entertainment. Right on 
home grounds: the London Philharmonic, the Royal 
Ballet, the storied Old Vic. All this, plus more shows 
than Broadway—with $2.80 the limit for seats ! 





THE QANTAS 


ae TOUR TO EUROPE 


SIGHTS TO SEE, THINGS TO DO, MEMORIES TO 
: MAKE... WHEN SPRINGTIME COMES TO ENGLAND, 
ITALY, OTHER OLD WORLD LANDS 


Australia’s round-the-world jet airline 











Here are basic rates, European plan , : al b S | | ) 


De Luxe Class: Single room without bath 2750 lire ($4.40) 
Single room with bath 6000 lire ($9.60) 
Double room without bath 4700 lire ($7.50) 


Double room with bath 10,000 lire ($16.00) Di 
Charles Dickens was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 


First Class: Single room without bath ones wi me who ype has ty of fine wines and spirits for over 
Single room with bath 4500 lire ($7.20) ‘ eeundet aie aioe, house is famous for 
Double room without bath 4000 lire ($6.40) and good fellowship to peek ome the world 
Double room with bath 7500 lire ($12.00) Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


Second Class: Single room without bath 1500 lire | 
($2.40) cost 
Single room with bath 2500 lire ($4.00) ei a c 
Double room without bath 2500 lire ($4.00) \Nor ds apart j 
. part in quality 


Double room with bath 4000 lire ($6.40) 


Third Class: Single room without bath 1200 lire ($1.92) 
Single room with bath 2000 lire ($3.20) 
Double room without bath 2000 lire ($3.20) 
Double room with bath 2500 lire ($4.00) 


An introduction to specific hotels follows : 

Luxury Class: 

BERNINI BRISTOL, Piazza Barberini, EXCELSIOR, Via Vittorio Veneto, 125 

23. One of Rome’s most modern, with |Rome’s marble-lined favorite of Amer- 

a roof-garden restaurant. ican tourists. The Via Veneto is Rome’s 

EDEN, Via Ludovisi, 49. Old world at- ™©S# Stylish street. 

mosphere in fashionable Ludovisi diss GRAND HOTEL, Via Terme di Dio- RARE 

trict near Borghese Gardens. cleziano, 3. Classically Roman, a center 
Continued on Page 150 





“World's Finest” 86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 











SAS European SSS 


nese aa : 
are : aR Travel Planner SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


LONDON ; - 

: . 638 Fifth Ave., New Y k 20, N.Y. 

eres It’s easy to build your soe rs v= ne 

STUTTGART - dream trip. This planner puts = 

ran 4 $ costs at your fingertips— , Please send me complete Jet 
: ; includes the SAS Extra-City FREE: Age Travel Planning Package. 

bonus, SAS “City Bargains” 

with daily costs of hotels 

and sightseeing in 34 cities, 

Add 
and SAS fares. Then, to ed 
confirm all arrangements, City 
see your SAS agent. 

y 8 My SAS Agent is 




















Mr./Mrs./ Miss 





Visit Extra Cities at NO Extra Fare. Here’s the greatest 
bargain in travel. On SAS, you can visit up to 18 extra cities, 
including London, Paris, Rome, Copenhagen, for the round trip fare 
to only one city. You can pay later, as low as $46 down. 

And arrange for SAS Car Hire, if you wish, from only $6.20 a day. 

















Rear facing third seat adds room—easy entry. No 
crawling over second seat like some wagons. 


Alas built with 
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§ DODGE DART WAGONS 
(2 series, 6 models) 


ANNE 








The Quick, the Strong, and the Quiet Wg! 


from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


VALIANT PLYMOUTH DODGE DART DODGE DE SOTO CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
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families in mind 


Here are wagons from people who 
know how to build them the way 
parents want. Extra spacious wagons 
from Chrysler Corporation for parents 
whose kids have a place in their 
hearts but not in their hair. And be- 
cause each family has different needs, 
there are 27 models to choose from. 


You'll find wagons that seat 6 people; 
and wagons that seat 9 in square- 
shouldered comfort. You can get them 
with new 6-cylinder engines that 
squeeze full measure out of every eye- 
dropper of gas. Or powerful V-8’s that 
move you from here to there in jig- 
time. There are two-door and four- 
door models, from the smart-thrifty 
Valiant to the luxurious Chrysler New 
Yorker Town and Country. 


But there’s one thing all these 
wagons have in common: They offer 
more parent-saving features than any 
other wagons on the road. Pick the 
wagon that suits your family’s needs. 


You can lock all doors from the Exclusive pushbutton driving controls 


driver's seat. Great with kids. 


are Safely out of children’s reach. 











§ PLYMOUTH WAGONS (3 series, 9 models) 


4 DODGE WAGONS (2 se 





4 CHRYSLER WAGONS (2 series, 4 models) 








Hidden luggage compartment lets you No clumsy two-piece tailgate. Rear window 
lock valuables safely out of sight. rolls down, can be controlled by driver. 
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Continued from Page 147 


of diplomatic life, stable and conservative. 


HOTEL FLORA, Via Vittorio Veneto, 191. 
Overlooks Borghese Gardens; superbly 
managed with a great restaurant, the 
Boar’s Head Grill. 


HASSLER-VILLA MEDICI, Piazza Trinita 
dei Monti, 6. One of Rome’s most pictur- 
esque locations, on the Pincio, overlook- 
ing the Spanish Steps. 


PALAZZO AMBASCIATORI, Via Vittorio Ve- 
neto, 70. Opposite the American Embassy. 
Quiet, with many permanent residents. 


First Class: 


ATLANTICO, Via Cavour, 23. Two blocks 
from the central station, friendly atmos- 
phere. 


CAESAR AUGUSTUS, Via Flaminia Nuova, 
89. Ultra-modern, with air-conditioned 





Martini Men 
appreciate the 
identifiable 
excellence 


of imported 
BEEFEATER GIN 


UNEQUALLED SINCE 1820 + 94 PROOF + 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORPORATION, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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rooms and roof-top swimming pool. 
Location is slightly depressing. 


CONTINENTALE, Via Cavour, 5. Near 
station, comfortable, slightly com- 
mercial. 


DE LA VILLE, Via Sistina, 72. Near 
Spanish Steps with a view of Rome 
from the Quirinale to St. Peter’s. 


MAJESTIC, Via Vittorio Veneto, 50. 
Centrally located; long-standing repu- 
tation is carefully maintained. 


MARINI STRAND, Via del Tritone, 17. 
On the animated street that leads to the 
Fontana del Tritone in the Piazza Bar- 
berini. 


MASSIMO D'AZEGLIO, Via Cavour, 18. 
A spacious, beautiful oid hotel that has 
been completely modernized. 


MEDITERRANEO, Via Cavour, 15. 
Alertly managed, completely air-condi- 
tioned, this modern hotel is a favorite 
with Americans, 


METROPOLE, Via Principe Amedeo, 5. 
A completely air-conditioned, centrally 
located hotel built in 1957. 


MILANO, Piazza Montecitorio, 12. 
Facing the Baroque facade of Monteci- 
torio Palace and the Egyptian obelisk 
Augustus brought to Rome. 


PLAZA, Via del Corso, 126. A comfort- 
able, older hotel on Rome’s main street 


that runs from the Piazza Venezia to 
the Piazza del Popolo. 


QUIRINALE, Via Nazionale, 7. Tradi- 
tionally Roman, next to the Opera, five 
minutes from station. 


REGINA-CARLTON, Via Vittério Ve- 
neto, 72. Pleasant location near the 
American Embassy. 


RESIDENCE PALACE, Via Archimede, 
69. Distant from center of activities but 
refreshingly quiet. 


SAN GIORGIO, Via G. Amendola, 61. 
A very satisfactory, medium-sized, 
air-conditioned hotel. 


SAVOIA, Via Ludovisi, 15. On a side 
street off the Via Veneto. 


Second Ciass 


Rome has over fifty hotels officially 
rated second class. The majority are 
satisfactory and conveniently located; 
they simply have fewer private baths 
and less elegant decor than the first- 
class establishments. Here are a few 
which would meet the demands of all 
but the most exacting travelers: 


CLODIO, Via Santa Lucia, 10 ; DINESEN, 
Via di Pinciana, 18; \MPERIALE, Via 
Vittorio Veneto, 24 ; INTERNAZIONALE, 
Via Sistina, 79; NORD-NUOVA ROMA, 
Via G. Amendola, 3; PARIOLI, Via 
Bruno Buozzi, 54; and the UNIVERSO, 
Via Principe Amedeo, 2. THE END 











Established 1864 
STATE STREET 

The 2. t Land k of 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 














Dutch Rathskeller 


Finest 
Continen tal Food 
*HOTEL KIRKLAND 

KINGSTON, NY. 
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Go one route... Return the other 
on the gracious, spacious 


MEDITERRANEAN—From New York and Boston, the 
magnificent 23,000-ton “OLYMPIA,” to glorious Greece 
via Lisbon, Naples, Messina, Cyprus and Haifa. 22 


NORTH ATLANTIC—From Canada, the friendly 


and Amsterdam. Choice of thousands of veteran 
travelers for its spaciousness, speed and service. 


) \ See your 
- TRAVEL AGENT 
10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
New York - Atlanta - Boston - Cleveland - Chicago + Detroit - Los Angeles - Philadelphia * San Francisco + Toronto « Montreal » Vancouver 





“OLYMPIA” and “ARKADIA” 


public rooms—2 swimming pools— superb 
service —renowned Continental cuisine, 


20,260-ton “ARKADIA,” fastest in regular 
service to Germany via Cobh, Havre, London 











AN IMPERIAL 
TALE 


Continued from Page 78 


Having tethered Bucephalus outside 
Vitellius’ mansion on the Quirinal Hill, 
I enter the marble-walled lobby. Clients 
by the hundred are assembled here, 
among them a dozen senators. We are 
admitted in strict order of precedence 
to the hall, which is flanked by ancestral 
statues. Old Vitellius has a nod or a 
joke for each of us. He asks me: ““How’s 
the mule, Spaniard?” 

““Magnificently frisky, my lord.” 

“Kicked anyone of importance to- 
day?” 

“No, my lord, we met none of your 
enemies. He merely pulverized a display 
of Sicilian glassware. The merchant is 
claiming fifty denarii damages.” 

“Then he'll accept twenty? Very well, 
my lad. Collect them and, in future, 
give your steed less food and more 
exercise.” 

Noble Bucephalus! He’s earned me 
nineteen denarii. I collect from the 
steward, who stands behind his master’s 
ivory chair, and will soon be dealing 
out the daily food allowance—six ses- 
terces per man—to all the poorer cli- 
ents. 

Back again. Since Arruntia is still in- 
accessible, I remove my toga and set off 
for the fish market with Sophron, who 
shoulders the baskets. Our women are 


not trusted to do the shopping; in 
theory, they sit at home and spin. (Im- 
agine Arruntia handling a spindle.) I 
try Zeno’s stall, and my luck is in: he 
offers large red mullets at only half a 
denarius the pound. We shall be six to 
dinner; no, seven with Arruntius. I buy 
accordingly. Thence to the poultry and 
vegetable markets. A sauce for grilled 
red mullet, Sophron says, demands rue, 
mint, green coriander, basil, lovage, fen- 
nel—all fresh; also Indian pepper, 
honey, oil and stock, which we have in 
the larder. Agreed. And after the fish, 
chicken? I insist on Fronto’s recipe: 
pullets first browned and then braised 
with stock, oil, dill, leeks, savory and 
coriander. One each will be enough. I 
buy seven large pullets at the price of 
six. The dessert? Let us say pomegran- 
ates, quinces stewed in honey, and a 
couple of melons. At Oppian’s fruit and 
vegetable stall I pick out all I need, bar- 
gain loudly for a while, and beat Oppian 
down to nine sesterces—he has asked 
twelve. “Put these in the other basket, 
away from the fish, Sophron.” 

I find Arruntia looking like Messal- 
lina, Caesar’s naughty wife, or like 
some ruinously expensive Greek courte- 
san, and tell her my morning’s adven- 
tures. When she grows restless, wonder- 
ing whether I have forgotten her birth- 
day, I produce a square silver cosmetic 
box engraved with the Judgment of 
Paris, and underneath: Formosissimae 
adjudicatur—“The verdict goes to the 
most beautiful.” She kisses me tenderly. 











The fact is, I can’t yet afford to divorce 
Arruntia, and her latest lover happens to 
be an aedile, one of the city magistrates 
responsible, among other things, for prose- 
cuting breaches of the civil decencies, such 
as flagrant immorality, or betting (except 
on chariot races), or throwing filth into 
the street from windows. If I cross her, 
she may easily get him to frame me. 

We breakfast together on bread, cheese 
and grapes. The bread is a tough, flat, 








whole-meal cake baked in a mold. We rub 
garlic on our slices and dip them in oil. Ar- 
runtia asks after the investments which I 
manage for her. “Remind me about them 
in a month’s time, and I'll have good 
news,” I say with a smile. She need not 
know that I bought the silver box with a 
bribe given me by the owner of a tile fac- 
tory on which she held a mortgage: not to 
foreclose but to let him have another 
month to find the interest. 
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REAL EXGIGHD MENT? 


Millions of vacationers have dis- 
covered the delightful thrills of South 
Dakota’s unmatched Badlands region 
and the beautiful Black Hills. Now 
the great Missouri River lakes, formed 
by a series of huge dams, are booming. 
Whatever you enjoy—sightseeing, 
water sports, rodeos, summer theater, 
racing, golf, visiting historic sites, 
horseback riding—you’ll find it in 
profusion in South Dakota. DIS- 
COVER FOR YOURSELF WHY 
SOUTH DAKOTA IS THE FAST- 
EST GROWING VACATIONLAND 
IN THE U. S. A:! 









BADLANDS 
and MISSOURI RIVER 
LAKE REGION 


IACATION HERE... THIS YEAR! 
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White tor... FREE 


COLOR BOOKLET 








Pe >On a 
Publicity Director, 
SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 
PIERRE 9 SOUTH DAKOTA 
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VIA BANK OF AMERICA 


|| TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
]| money only you can spend 


KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


~ 








“What are you doing this morning, my 
beloved?” 

“Oh,” she says, “I have to attend a 
coming-of-age ceremony across the Tiber. 
Later, my friend Pyrrha will be taking me— 
I forget the street, somewhere in the same 
district—at any rate, it’s a recital of poems 
by that boring Marcus What’s-his-name.” 
She invites me to join her there. I excuse 
myself: ““Arruntius needs me to examine 
the shields and weapons for tomorrow’s 


giladiatorial fight, and make sure that 


stuff from the provinces.” 


morning. Still, what do I care? 


After checking the weapons with Ar- 
they'll pass muster. Owing to the shortage _runtius, who is in a jovial temper, I stroll 
of smiths he’s including some secondhand _ along the Subura toward the Forum; and 
have reached the Temple of Castor and 

Arruntia sends her slave girl to hire a _ Pollux when sudden shouts go up: “Clear 
senatorial litter. Evidently she means to the way! Clear the way!’ Lictors come 
create an impression on someone. On swaggering down the street, six abreast, 
whom? That Indian scent she’s wearing _ followed by the imperial sedan and an es- 
was not intended merely to please me, and __cort of Praetorian Guards. Old Claudius 
her aedile lover will be busy in court all _ reclines inside, head jerking, fingers trem- 
bling. The crowd cheer and laugh. A young 
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THE MOANA. You'll enjoy the beach 
here year ‘round. The Moana, Waikiki’s 
first great hotel, is all-modernized, now 
more charming than ever. Special treat: 
nightly dancing in the Banyan Court. 


SHERATON HOTELS "= 


You'll also find Sheraton Hotels in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Pasadena, Portland — and coast to coast in the U. S. A. and in Canada 
Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. The Diners’ Club card is honored for all hotel services. 
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HAWAII 


THE ROYAL HAWAIIAN. The Royal starts on Waikiki Beach, rambles over 18 acres of lush grounds. Water conditions are superb 
(temperature 70°+; no strong currents). Don’t miss the Thursday-night specialty here — a luau built around pit-roasted pig. 


ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI, in the heart of Hawaii, are the islands’ 
four most famous hotels. Here, service is prompt and as genial as the 
trade winds that blow in off the ocean. 

When you’re a guest at one of these Sheraton Hotels, you have privi- 
leges at all four. Make reservations now. See your travel agent, or phone 
the Sheraton Hotel nearest you for free, on-the-spot confirmation. Ask 
about Sheraton’s money-saving package tours, too. 
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THE PRINCESS KAIULANI. Named for 
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an Hawaiian princess to whom Robert 


Gaul tosses Claudius a petition, which 
hits him in the face. Claudius protests 
angrily: “Is this the way to treat a fel- 
low citizen, my lord? You'll be throw- 
ing paving stones next, I shouldn’t 
wonder!” 

“Roses, only roses, never paving 
stones for the Conqueror of Britain!” 
the embarrassed Gaul cries. 

Claudius smiles indulgently, unrolls 
the petition, reads a few lines, and 
hands it to Secretary of State Pallas, 
who is riding beside him. “Petition 
granted,” Claudius says. “The man 
looks honest and can write a good clean 
Latin.” 

I visit Sosius’ publishing house close 
by in the Forum, at the corner of the 
Tuscan quarter. The open patio holds 
some eighty desks, at each of which a 
scribe sits, bent over a long parchment 
scroll. 

A clear-voiced reader delivers the 
text which these slaves are copying: 
Claudius’ own learned History of the 
Etruscans. He spells it out, letter by 
letter, warning them beforehand where 
each line ends; so that all copies will be 
uniform and mistakes easily checked. 
The book is to consist of twenty scrolls, 
at five denarii a scroll—about thirty 
dollars for 150,000 words. 

At Sosius’ I meet the very man I have 
been looking for: Afer, just up from 
Herculaneum, near Naples. “Is it true, 
Afer, that you have a red-headed Brit 
ish slave named Utherus for sale?” 

“Well, maybe, if the price is right.” 

“Then I'll be frank. One Glabrio, 
who wants to marry my sister, bought 
another of your Britons recently but 
can’t get him to work. The fellow spends 
most of his time weeping, and won’t 
eat; and-all because he’s been sepa- 
rated from his brother Utherus. Glab- 
rio is my neighbor, and I happen to 
need a porter. It would be a charity.” 

Afer considers. “What would you 
pay?” 

“Twelve hundred. The slave’s strong 
and healthy?” 

“T'll guarantee that.” 

*« An hour later we settle for fourteen 
hundred denarii, and strike hands on 
the bargain before witnesses. Glab- 
rio’s slave, let me confess, is not really 
pining; but has casually told Sophron 
that Utherus was one of King Caracta- 
cus’ most experienced swordsmiths, 
and that if I could find him a job -—— 
I’m pretty sure I can sell Utherus to my 
father-in-law and make a couple of 
thousand on the deal. Or, failing him, 
then to his rivals in the Via Impudica. 
This is a lucky day. I shall buy my 
pretty mistress Clyme a blue silk scarf. 

Home to luncheon a little late. Ar- 
runtia is even later. Nobody excuses 
himself for not being on time in Rome, 


water’s edge. Room choices: facing the 
sea, the mountains, deluxe corner facing 
Diamond Head, or penthouse suites. 


Louis Stevenson told stories. Try its pool, 
as a change from the ocean. Or just view 
the scenery from your own private lanai. 


where only millionaires own water 
clocks. We guess at the hours from sun- 
rise to noon, and then the official time- 
keeper at the Law Courts shouts, 
“Midday, my lords!’’, and his cry is 
joyfully taken up and carried along all 
the streets and alleys. Tools are downed, 
shops shut, pleadings end: for no 
Romans work in the afternoon, apart 
from tavern keepers, barbers, police- 
men and public entertainers. And 
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almost every other day, on one 
excuse or another, is a public 
holiday. 

Questioned about Marcus 
What’s-his-name’s recital, Ar- 
runtia returns the vaguest pos- 
sible answers; but I know where 
she’s been, because I sent Alex- 
ander to tail her. Not content 
with the aedile, she’s started a 
serious affair with Ascalus, the 
famous pantomime actor. 

Luncheon consists of cold left- 
overs from last night: spiced 
Lucanian sausages and mock- 
anchovy paté. For want of an- 
chovies, Sophron took fillets of 
sea perch, grilled and minced 
them, simmered them in stock 
with eggs, added pepper and a 
little rue, laid a fresh jellyfish on 
top to cook in the steam. None 
of us guessed the ingredients. 

While Arruntia takes her 
siesta, I slip out to give Clyme 
the new silk scarf. How gener- 
ously she shows her gratitude! 

Later in the afternoon I escort 
Arruntia to the Hot Baths of 
Agrippa, beyond the Forum. 
Her slave girl carries the silver 
cosmetic box. Alexander carries 
my gear in a leather satchel. 
Mixed bathing is the rule there. 
Only shy young virgins and sour 
matrons who have lost their 
figures attend the private estab- 
lishments reserved for women. 
At Agrippa’s, neither sex wears a 
stitch while in the water, but the 
aediles’ police are present in 
force to discourage loose be- 
havior. Arruntia undresses in the 
women’s quarters, I in the men’s. 
Then, clad in short tunics, we 
skip off to the enormous exercise 
room. Arruntia and two girl 
cousins play triangle catch; she 
has brought three small balls of 
kidskin stuffed with feathers. The 
object is not to drop any of them, 
while gradually increasing the 
pace. Experts use both hands and 
six balls instead of three. The 
most popular sport is bladder 
ball: anyone may join in and try 
to keep the bladder off the floor. 
Personally, I prefer harpastum: 
you grab the heavy pigskin ball, 
full of sand, and carry it hither 
and thither until robbed—dodg- 
ing, feinting, leaping, handing 
off. But first you oil yourself all 
over to get slippery. Tripping and 
low tackling are against the 
rules. Today I am in splendid 
form and twice break through a 
group of twenty players, running 
from wall to wall and back again, 
before someone jumps on my 
shoulders, and down I go. By 
an extraordinary coincidence, 
both of Arruntia’s lovers have 
joined the party. I flash Licianus 
the aedile a pleasant smile, and 
rob Ascalus of the ball after a 
long run. Licianus congratulates 
me on my play; so does Ascalus. 

Presently we remove our tunics 
and go naked into a duck- 








boarded sweat bath, which lies above the 
main furnace. Sweat flows in rivers, and 
soon we totter to the warm-bath room. 
There our slaves sponge us with hot water 
from the central caldron, scrape us with 
silver strigils, and rub us down with towels. 
Clean as cupids, and some five pounds 
lighter, we make for the cool swimming 


pool, where we frisk about like dolphins. 
Arruntia, mother-naked, swims up to the 
rope which divides the sexes. “What shall 
we do?” she wails. ““Neither of my brothers 
can come to dinner, only my dreadful sisters- 
in-law!” 

“They’re not too bad,” I said, “when on 
their own.” Then one of the gods—perhaps 


Vulcan the Cuckold—prompts me to add 
maliciously : “Ill persuade two distinguished 
friends of mine to fill the vacant couches.” 

“Do you know my wife Arruntia?”’ I ask 
the aedile as he swims by. “This, my dear, 
is Licianus the aedile, who has been playing 
a tough game of Aarpastum with me. May 
I invite him to dinner?” Ah, I do it all so 
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A gay tradition on a United flight to Hawaii is the Aloha Toast, served here in the DC-8 Red Carpet Room — largest lounge in any jet. 














HAWAII ON UNITED AIR LINES DC-8 JETS—LEAVE 
NEW YORK 9 A.M., BE THERE 4:15 P.M. SAME DAY 


Now, leave New York or Chicago in the morning or 
“California in the afternoon...and be in Honolulu in time 
for a swim before dinner. And smart travelers like you 
will quickly notice the big difference in comfort aboard 
a United Air Lines DC-8 Jet Mainliner® to Hawaii. The 
“8” was designed specifically for passenger service: 
The seats are wider and higher backed ... windows are 
larger. And, as always on United, thoughtful service 
reflects the extra care that makes this airline unique. 
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Meals are superb and are served with a tastefulness 
new to air travel. 

On United’s DC-8 Jets, you have a choice of Red 
Carpet® or Custom Coach service, with connections in 
either Los Angeles or San Francisco. Remember, too, 
jet fares from New York to Hawaii are less than jet 
fares to Europe. And extra care service is included in 
the fare. Ask your Travel Agent about the new DC-8 
Jets to Hawaii, or call United Air Lines, 
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innocently; and the aedile accepts so in- 
nocently; and Arruntia beams so inno- 
cently. To point the joke, my other guest 
must be Ascalus. 

The day approaches its climax. Arrun- 
tia hurries away to get her face fixed up 
again—she has kept the elaborate tresses 
well out of the water—and then I take her 
home. She is unusually silent; and I un- 
usually talkative. At nightfall the guests 
arrive. We recline around our expensive 


citrus-wood table. The red mullets are 
beautifully served, and Sophron has ex- 
celled himself with the braised pullets. 

At first, Licianus and Ascalus address 
most of their conversation to the sisters- 
in-law or Arruntius, afraid of treating Ar- 
runtia too familiarly by mistake. And 
Arruntia is at pains to flatter me. Soon | 
produce a jar of the best Falernian. 
Licianus, our master of ceremonies, wear- 
ing his purple-bordered toga, insists on 
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Passing through the wards, I saw a 
little girl sitting on the floor. She 
looked up at me with such a friendly 
smile. She was so sweet and attractive, 
I stopped to pat her gleaming black 
hair. Then I saw that leprosy had eat- 
en her toes and a part of her feet. 
“Poor little brave girl,” I thought, 
“how can you smile when you have no 
feet?” Then the old saying came to my 
mind, “I complained because I had no 
shoes unti] I saw a man who had no 
feet!”” Pin (just 
Pin—she has no 
surname) is a lit- 
tle orphan girl, 
around 9 or 10, in faraway Thailand. 
She has never been to school but is in- 
telligent and very winsome. 

Leprosy is not hereditary but is con- 
tagious. A healthy child left with lep- 
rous parents is certain to contract the 
disease. CCF helps to remove such 
children to school colonies and keeps 
them safe from leprosy’s horrors. To 
let them remain with infected parents 
is like leaving children to play in a 
river infested with crocodiles. Yet 
many remain for the lack of funds to 
save them. CCF helps children like 
Pin, too, who are leprous. She needs 
to have her legs amputated, her dis- 
ease arrested and then, later, with ar- 
tificial limbs she will be able to stand 
up again. 

CCF also assists blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, retarded and tubercular children. 
But the greater number of the chil- 
dren are orphans, refugee or “cast 
off” children—normal except for their 
hunger, homelessness and neglect. 
There are children who need help be- 
cause they have never eaten a full 
meal, never worn anything but rags. 
Some of them have never even been in 
a house. There are children who sleep 
on the streets and search refuse cans 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I wish to “adopt” a boy — girl O 


for one year in 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for the 
() full year [ first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I understand 
that I can correspond with the child. 


Also, that there is no obligation to 
continue the adoption. 
















—for whom a spoiled banana is a 
treat! In India, parents within the 
past two months have sold their chil- 
dren for as little as seventeen cents, 
hoping the purchaser would feed them 
when they could not. Children like 
these can be cared for in a CCF home. 
The cost is the same in all countries 
listed below—$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated in 
1938, with its 340 affiliated orphanage- 
schools, assists over 30,000 children in 
40 countries. It is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 35 million meals a year. It is regis- 
tered with the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid of the International 
Cooperation Administration of the United 
States Government. It is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and conacientious. Chil- 
dren can be “adopted” in any of the coun- 
tries listed. 


COUNTRIES 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Portugal, Puerto Rico, 
Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians or greatest need. 
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Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income 
tax. 


mixing it with as little water as is de- 
cently allowed—none but thieves and 
gladiators drink neat wine. At dessert, 
when the usual toping match begins, he 
shows his hand more boldly. He pro- 
poses toast after toast, always increas- 
ing the number of cups that must be 
downed for each: hoping, I suspect, to 
make us all dead drunk, keep a clear 
head himself, and end up in Arruntia’s 
arms. 

But the old Falernian is mischievous. 
I heave myself up from the couch and 
call for silence. ““Arruntia, dearest wife, 
listen to me. On my birthday gift, 
which you admire so much, is engraved 
a Judgment of Paris. Prince Paris, 
Homer says, was ordered to present 
the loveliest of three goddesses with an 
apple—a choice that needed remark- 
able tact. Paris chose the Goddess of 
Love, and thereby he won the favors 
of Helen. Now, here’s a Judgment of 
Helen for you. Give this pomegranate 
to the handsomest of us three young 
men. Pray, my dear, do not yield to 
self-interest as Paris did, but make an 
honest judgment. Consider neither the 
rank and eminence of Licianus, nor the 
fame of Ascalus, nor the wifely duty 
you owe Egnatius, your humble hus- 
band. Speak straight from the bottom 
of your truthful breast! I can count 
upon my equitable father-in-law to see 
fair play.” 

Through her chalk and rouge Ar- 
runtia blushes a deep red. Licianus 
hides his aquiline nose in an agate wine 





cup. Ascalus assumes a theatrical pos- 
ture, like Ajax defying the lightning. 
But Arruntius bursts into a roar of 
drunken laughter and thumps me on 
the back. “‘Egnatius,” he yells, “‘you’re 
a man after my own heart. Go on! 
Roast that she-ass for us on the public 
spit!” Both sisters-in-law giggle nerv- 
ously. They hate Arruntia but are 
scared of scenes, especially when Ar- 
runtius has been drinking. He never 
knows his own strength; and this, in- 
deed, was his plea long ago, when he 
suspected Arruntia’s mother of infi- 
delity. 

“Choose, then, most beautiful of 
women, Rome’s own Helen!” I insist, 
perfectly master of the situation. 
“Choose!” 

Arruntia cups her chin in deep 
thought. Will she? Won’t she? 

The dramatic hush is broken by a 
loud crash and horrified shrieks from 
somewhere high above us, followed al- 
most immediately by an echoing boom 
and a still louder shriek. 

Fascinated, I watch the street wall 
slowly buckle and give. Then every- 
thing, floors and walls, collapses at 
once. 

Did any of us survive? I doubt it. My 
next distinct memory is being a child 
once more. Martial music sounds. 
Mother lifts me up to watch, through 
a well-glazed English nursery window, 
the decorated carriages and red-coated 
soldiers of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee procession. THE END 
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NOTES ON 
CLASSICAL ROME 


A listing of the principal monuments 
and museums 


THE FORUM, Via dei Fori Imperiali. 
(Open 9 a.m. to one hour before sunset.) 
Rome’s greatest archaeological treas- 
ures lie in this depression bounded by 
the Via dei Fori Imperiali and the Capi- 
toline and Palatine Hills. Here was the 
original Roman Forum, as well as the 
later ones laid out by Julius Caesar, 
Augustus, Trajan and others. The 
Forums are now united in a jumbled 
mass of magnificent ruins; they are best 
seen in the slanting light of morning 
and late afternoon. As you wander 
along the Via Sacra, which winds 
through the area, look for the hand- 
some columns of the Temple of Ves- 
pasian, the Arch of Septimius Severus, 
the Arch of Titus, and the three remain- 
ing columns of the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux. 


THE PALATINE HILL, reached by roads 
and paths that lead from the Forum. 
(9 A.M. to one hour before sunset.) The 
Palatine was the preferred residential 
quarter of the ancient city. From its 
elevation, palaces and villas looked 
down upon the forums to the north, the 
Baths of Caracalla and the now-vanished 
Circus Maximus to the south. Today 
the hill is a series of gardens which in- 
clude the foundations and a few walls 


of the great Flavian Palace constructed 
by Domitian, the vaulted remains of 
the baths of Septimius Severus, and the 
partially preserved small patrician villa 
known as the House of Livia. 


THE COLOSSEUM, Piazza del Colosseo, at 
the southern end of Via dei Fori Im- 
periali. (9 A.M. to one hour before sun- 
set.) This is Rome’s most famous land- 
mark, begun by Vespasian in A.D. 72, on 
the site of an artificial lake that deco- 
rated the grounds of Nero’s Golden 
House. The great elliptical stadium, 
seating 50,000, was the scene of fantastic 
spectacles: mock sea battles, gladiatorial 
combats, fights between men and wild 
beasts. Later it served as a readily avail- 
able supply of building material for 
palaces and churches, until, in the 19th 
Century, Popes Gregory XVI and 
Pius IX recognized the monument’s 
historic worth and put a halt to its 
destruction. 


BATHS OF CARACALLA, Via delle Terme 
di Caracalla. (9 A.M. to one hour before 
sunset; during July and August, also 
open on certain evenings for outdoor 
opera performances.) This towering 
structure was begun in A.D. 206 by 
Septimius Severus; eleven years later 
it was opened to the Roman public by 
his son, Caracalla. The baths could ac- 
commodate 1600 bathers at a time; 
there were also gymnasiums, lecture 
halls, landscaped gardens and outdoor 
playing fields. 


THE PANTHEON, Piazza della Rotonda, 
(9 A.M. to one hour before sunset). One of 
the two completely preserved classical tem- 
ples in Rome (the other is the small Temple 
of Fortuna Virilis), the Pantheon was 
built by Marcus Agrippa in 27 B.c., and 
rebuilt in its present form by the emperor 
Hadrian in the 2nd Century. It is one of 
the world’s most beautifully proportioned 
buildings. In imperial times, the temple 
was dedicated to all the classical dieties, 





but in A.D. 609 it was dedicated as Santa 
Maria dei Martiri, and survived as a 
church thenceforth. The circular interior, 
142 feet in diameter, now contains statues 
of the Virgin, the tomb of Raphael, and 
tombs of Italy’s first two kings. 


DOMUS AUREA (Nero’s Golden House), Via 
Labicana. (9 A.M. to one hour before sun- 
set.) The greater part of this once immense 
palace has vanished, but a number of 
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Among twenty Cordials by Cointreau, there’s a 
flavor that can be the crowning touch to your 
dinner tonight. There are liqueurs, fruit-flavored 
brandies and specialties—every one Cointreau in 
quality, Cointreau in flavor and Cointreau in 
reputation. s Cointreau Liqueur, the crowning 
touch to a perfect dinner, 80 Proof. Produced 

y Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. 









VENICE... 
REALIZATION ##IMPO 


When first you glimpse Venice rising from the sea like foam-borne 
Aphrodite, you don’t believe it. For Venice is the city that 
couldn’t happen, the impossible realized, an opalescent bubble 
that seems about to burst but never does. In Venice you don’t take 
a taxi, you take a gondola. You never walk; you glide. You stay at 
a palace, instead of a hotel. And whether you’re buying the famous 
Venetian glass or lace, or whether you’re at a cafe drinking in the 
flavor of time, you’re never an intruder; you are absorbed by 
Venice. A word of caution, however: Beware of the spell of Venice. 
Once there, you don’t want to leave...ever. If you’re willing to 
risk utter enchantment, complete information is available from 
your travel agent, from the Italian State Tourist Office, Palazzo 
d'Italia, 626 Fifth Avenue, New York, from Ente Provinciale per 
il Turismo, or Ufficio Comunale Turismo, Venice, Italy. 
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rooms and corridors are in a fair state of 
preservation. Many of the ceilings are 
painted in ornate designs similar to those 
found in Pompeii. In Nero’s time, the 
name Golden House was applied not only 
to the palace but also to a large area that 
extended from the Palatine Hill to the far 
slopes of the Esquiline. It included land- 
scaped gardens, zoos of wild and tame 
animals, vineyards and farms to supply 
wine and dainties for Nero’s revels. 


THEATER OF MARCELLUS, Via del Teatro 
Marcello. (May be seen from the street, 
any hour.) This great showplace once ac- 
commodated 14,000 spectators, but now 
only the curving facade of arches and 
pilasters are left. Most of its interior stone- 
work was used in 1514 to build the Farnese 
Palace. The structure was begun by 
Julius Caesar and completed in A.D. 13 by 
Augustus, who dedicated it to the memory 
of his nephew Marcellus. 


CATACOMBS OF ST. CALIXTus (San Callisto), 
et 110 Via Appia, about a twenty-five-min- 
ute trip from the Porta San Sebastiano. 
(Daily : 8:30 A.M. to noon ; 2 P.M. to sunset.) 
These are the most important of the more 
than sixty catacombs unearthed so far 
around Rome; there are probably many 
more, since Roman law prohibited burial 
within the city walls. The Appian Way is 
lined with these mass burial grounds, as 
well as with the ruined tombs of ancient 
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Malta's national costume is still seen on many of Malta's streets. 


>& MALT. 





She Speaks English with 


English is spoken. But the flavor, the charming 

manner of phrasing things is Maltese. It is like 

everything else about the island, unique 

Phoeni- 

cians, Romans, Arabs, French, Spanish and English 
all have lett their mark on her culture. Nowhere 

else in the world will you find so much of the 


Five thousand years of civilization . . 


story of man in one place. You can explore pagan 
temples like the-Hypogeum or visit magnificent 
cathedrals like St. John's 

But Malta is no less provocative in physical 
charms. The waters are blue, the climate is the best 
in all Europe. And she offers the most modern 
accommodations for sports and entertainment. If 


the Most Delightful Accent 


you spend the day returning in time to another 
age, you may spend the evening doing a rhumba. 

Life on Malta, and her sister island, Gozo, is in- 
expensive. The finest hotel accommodations cost 
less than $10.00 a day including meals. 

Only 90 minutes by air from Rome and Naples, 
Malta remains unspoiled . . . a unique spot in our 
shrinking world. Make Malta a must on your trip 
to Europe. If your itinerary is crowded, you'll find 
a few days will give you a rewarding sample. But 
you'll probably want to remain longer. Consult 
your travel agent for complete details. 


MALTA...Europe’s new place to go! 


All this year, Malta celebrates the 19th Centenary of the landing of St. Paul in 60 A.D. 
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Roman families. The early Christians, 
when they were being persecuted, 
turned to the catacombs as places of 
refuge and worship. 


MUSEO NAZIONALE ROMANO (or Delle 
Terme), in the Baths of Diocletian at 
Piazza dell’ Esedra. (June | to October 
31: 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays; 9 A.M. 
to 1 p.M. Sundays and holidays. In sum- 
mer, Tuesday evenings from 9 to 11:30. 
November I to May 31: 9:30 A.M. to 
4 p.m. weekdays ; 9:30 A.M. to 1:30 P.M. 
Sundays and holidays.) Rome’s mu- 
seums, among them, contain the 
world’s greatest collection of Greco- 
Roman art, but much of it is marred by 
the old-time practice of putting statues 
together from parts of two or more 
originals. In the Museo Nazionale, 
however (and in the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori—see below), you will see the 
best of the unrestored finds. 

Outstanding exhibits are: the Ludovisi 
throne, a great slab of stone represent- 
ing a goddess rising from the under- 
world; the colossal head of the 
Ludovisi Juno, probably a portrait of 
Agrippina, mother of Caligula; and 
beautiful statues of athletes. Keep in 
mind that much of the finest Roman 
Statuary was copied from Greek mas- 
terpieces. 


PALAZZO DEI CONSERVATORI, Opposite 
the Capitoline Museum, Piazza del 
Campidoglio. (9 A.M. to 4 P.M., Tuesday 
through Saturday ; 9 A.M. to | P.M. Sun- 
days and holidays; Saturday evenings 
from 9 p.m. to 11:30. Closed on Mon- 
days.) Exhibits: in the courtyard, the 
colossal head and limbs of the shattered 
statue of Constantine the Great; and on 
the upper floors, among the many au- 
thentic Greek masterpieces and Roman 
copies, the two that stand out: the 
famous boy taking a thorn out of his 
foot and the Capitoline she wolf, sym- 
bol of Rome. This last is an archaic 
Greek bronze of 500 B.c.; the figures of 
Romulus and Remus were added in the 
Renaissance. 


MUSEO NAZIONALE DI VILLA GIULIA, 
Piazzale Villa Giulia 9. (9 A.M. fo 4 P.M. 
weekdays ; 9 A.M. to | P.M. Sundays and 
holidays ; in summer, Saturday evenings 
from 9 to 11:30.) The building, erected 
between 1551 and 1553, by Vignola, 
Pirro Ligorio and others, houses a col- 
lection of pre-Roman antiquities, pri- 
marily Etruscan. To the modern eye, 
these are fascinating for their bold 
strength of design and color. 
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pattern, like a tweed of reassur- 
ing durability. The white columns 
and the white stucco work with 
pointed cornices and porticoes 
have come off in most parts but 
you can still see the lead pipes for 
water and the canals for sewage, 
the grooves for sliding and re- 
volving doors and the slabs of 
mosaic floors mostly in no-non- 
sense black on white. The most 
completely preserved mosaic floor 
is in the Temple of Neptune: a 
conventional design of the sea 
god with his team of horses and 
boys riding dolphins. This is no 
great art; it is the sort of work 
carried out by sound commercial 
artists, of the same quality as 
found today in the pool of a lux- 
ury liner or in the foyer of a 
cinema. For the Temple of Nep- 
tune, beneath the mythological 
claptrap, was really the depart- 
ment for naval affairs, just as the 
Temple of Saturn was the treas- 
ury. Past these businesslike tem- 
ples the streets go on and on. 
Ostia had a population of 80,000, 
which had to provide naval bar- 
racks and houses for the fire 
brigade, the warehousemen and 
the harbor police, apart from the 
merchants, the shippers, the 
agents, the lawyers, the contrac- 
tors. 

In what appears to be the cen- 
ter of the town stands a charm- 
ing theater of red brick, with 
columns upholding a vaulted en- 
trance and an arcaded walk 
leading to the semicircular am- 
phitheater at the back. This open- 
air auditorium overlooks a spa- 
cious square bordered on three 
sides by commercial buildings, 
which is the hard core of Ostia. 
There is mosaic floor after mosaic 
floor, each inlaid with the symbol 
and trade-mark of a particular 
firm: an elephant, a mule, a tub, 
a fork of lightning, an abstract 
design. 

These were the offices of the 
seventy-three licensed commer- 
cial agents united into a guild 
for their own protection. Ancient 
Rome neglected agriculture and 
depended on Ostia for the import 
of all foodstuffs. At these head 
offices Roman merchants ar- 
ranged for cargoes to be shipped 
from various Mediterranean ports 
and their orders included any- 
thing from grain to giraffes. 

This central square is now over- 
grown with grass and planted 
with pines and littered with 
statues like every public park. 
One statue still stands complete: 
a togaed gentleman with an ex- 
pression so careworn and pre- 
occupied, so bored and aloof, so 
desperate and resigned, that it is 








obvious he must have been a top-ranking 
civil servant. Past more temples, past more 
headless statues, a turning to the left and 
you reach the highlight of Ostia—un- 
expected and at first sight screamingly 
funny. You enter a moderate-sized room 
lined on three sides with twenty-two superb 
marble seats of unmistakable purpose and 


without dividing walls. Under the seats are 
still the neatly dug latrines connected with 
an outside canal. Running in front of the 
seats and crisscrossing the entire floor are 
the marble-faced grooves for flushing and 
cleaning. Above the entrance, which was of 
the revolving type, is a niche which used to 
hold an image of the goddess Fortuna. 


Public conveniences of that palatial scale 
were common in Rome and were set up at 
every large crossroads. They were free till 
Vespasian introduced a tax for them with 
the famous justification “Money does not 
stink,” and it is perhaps out of resentment 
for this tax that his name became linked 
with public lavatories. You can still today, 
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liqueur. For an adventure in pure enjoyment, 


sip the liquid gold of Galliano... 





the golden liqueur that conquered America. 
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all over Italy, ask the way to the near- 
est ““Vespasiana.” 

Seated on a marble seat of my own 
choice and musing further, I couldn’t 
help a feeling of bitterness over Ostia’s 
desolation. It is the most matter-of-fact, 
the most unromantic, the most hard- 
working, the most efficient ruin of an- 
tiquity. The art of visiting ruins consists 
of reading between the lines and Ostia’s 
message came through to me over- 
whelmingly clear: “‘business as usual.” 
Despite this shrieking protest it has 
been cast aside by the rest of the world, 
lying inland, deserted by the receding 
sea and with not even a fishing boat to 
provide it with a ghost of its former 
importance. 

Upon leaving the ruins, go to the 
English-looking village across the road 
and look at the beautifully trim fortress 
built for Pope Julius II. It is of glowing 
peach brick, designed in a triangle with 
fat round towers at each corner and 
wreathed in crenelations. A rampart 
made for horses who had to carry am- 
munition leads to the roof, and there 
you can look down those openings from 
which boiling pitch was poured on the 
enemy. But despite this and the cannon 
balls in the courtyard, I could not take 
the place seriously. True, it is one of the 
finest samples of Renaissance for- 
tresses, but at that time they had out- 
grown their purpose. It is a toy, a joke, 
a sheer case of prestige building to un- 
derscore the Pope’s importance. To 
complete my merriment, the keeper 


told me it was designed by Michel- 
angelo, and with this piece of nonsense 
he carried on the effort of status-seeking 
on the Pope’s behalf. 

After having seen down-to-earth Os- 
tia, travel north from Rome and you'll 
come to the crown and flower of Roman 
nobility and grandeur. This is the place 
known by the ridiculous name of ““Ha- 
drian’s Villa,” which seems utterly in- 
appropriate because “villa” means 
“country house.” The grounds of the 
Villa cover an expanse of 173 acres, 
which is four times as large as the 
Palatine. But though four times as 
large, it had one inhabitant only: the 
emperor. Hadrian’s Villa is a city with 
all practical buildings left out and filled 
only with official palaces and state mon- 
uments. But it is also the rendering of 
Roman power in its entirety, from Scot- 
land to Africa, from Spain to the west 
coast of India, created by the most cos- 
mopolitan of rulers. Hadrian was born 
in Spain of Italian parents, educated in 
Greece and as a soldier served in Hun- 
gary, Syria and Egypt. He continued 
during his reign to travel through the 
most outlying provinces of the empire, 
followed by legions—not of soldiers, 
but of carpenters, smiths and stone- 
masons, and wherever he went he re- 
paired and reconstructed the towns he 
visited. When he became too ill to 
travel he created the Villa which would 
bind within its walls his desire for free- 
dom, and he filled it with replicas of the 
edifices and even of the landscapes he 
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had loved most—Greek, Egyptian and 
Oriental. 

Hadrian was a writer, poet, mu- 
sician, painter, physicist, mathema- 
tician, engineer, architect, sculptor, and 
among Roman emperors the greatest 
administrator of them all. Walking 
through the grounds of the Villa is like 
walking over the death mask of great- 
ness itself. The grandiose vaults, the 
ponds with colonnades, the pools with 
gods and beasts, the elephantine maj- 
esty of halls are all linked by under- 
ground passages, called “cryptopor- 
tici,’” whose windows are placed ob- 
liquely opposite each other to ensure a 
constant current of air. 

There are arcades for walking, shel- 
tered from the rain, and there are walled 
promenades which have one side always 
in the sun and the other always in the 
shade; and for quietness there is a study 
on an island in the center of a pool. 
There are the remnants of villages of 
servants’ quarters and tracts of guest 
houses and palaces for the accommoda- 
tion and entertainment of the Senate, 
and there still stands the barracks for the 
Vigile, a combined police force and fire 
brigade who did duty in the Villa. The 
three theaters and the stadium and the 
baths and the libraries are so ruined that 
you cannot know which was which 
without a guide. And the guide is 
useless, because he too is lost in this gi- 
gantic jigsaw puzzle, left by an em- 
peror whose character was incompre- 
hensible even to his contemporaries. 


As it is, no one has yet discovered 
with certainty the uses to which most of 
the palaces were put. It is equally im- 
possible to say which complex of build- 
ings is meant to represent which place 
in which part of the world. Even during 
Hadrian’s lifetime fantastic guesses 
were made as to the nature of his crea- 
tions in the Villa, the most fanciful be- 
ing that he had set up a replica of heaven 
and hell. Of the many swimming pools 
three still exist. They played such an 
important part in Roman life that a 
man insulted another by saying: “You 
cannot even read and swim.”’ The finest 
of these pools is in the shape of a narrow 
oblong crowned at one end by an ex- 
ceedingly graceful arrangement of 
arches and columns. 

An excavated house nearby has been 
turned into a little museum where you 
can see only the latest finds, since the 
treasures brought to light are being sent 
to the big museums in Rome. Here is a 
bewildering jumble of stuff: mass-pro- 
duced copies of Greek caryatids, a won- 
derful original torso by Praxiteles, gar- 
den vases and tubs and a stone alligator 
which is on the level of a garden dwarf. 

Then there are Hadrian’s experiments 
with architecture, conceits like square 
columns and even triangular columns 
whose shafts are covered with relief 
carvings of vine and ivy, quite un- 
classical in feeling; vaulted arches al- 
most coming to a point, and garden 
vases with fat garlands and heads of 
cherubs. This satiety and sophistication 
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which, like all sophistication, is not afraid 
of bad taste, this throwing off of styles like 
mutticolored sparks from gigantic fireworks, 
enhances the aesthetic bewilderment. Wan- 
dering amidst the remnants of overwhelming 
and incomprehensible glory you say at 


last: ““Hadrian’s Villa was Rome and Rome 
was the world and I have seen it.” 


The Villa lies on the plain in full view of 
Tivoli on the slope of green mountains— 
Tivoli whose name evokes an echo of the 
tinkle of wine glasses arfd the rush of cas- 
cading water. Wine to be drunk and water 
to be looked at, the twofold resting points 
of the Italian tradition of pleasure and 
leisure. 


The wine of Tivoli is one of many 
grown all over the Castelli Romani, those 
hills of the Sabine and Alban mountains 
ranging to one side of Rome. The wines of 
the Castelli must be drunk on the spot. They 
cannot stand up to shipment, and the 
traveler who does not taste them here and 
now will never do so at home. 
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From the town square it is a 
two-minute walk to the gates of 
the Villa d’Este, a gray box of a 
house on the brow of a hill. You 
go through bleak corridors and a 
courtyard into a room painted 
with Renaissance landscapes and 
squiggles of the worst taste. 
From there you enter the plat- 
form opening out above the gar- 
den and get the first shock of sur- 
prise. This garden does not keep 
still like most gardens, but streaks 
in flashes of white and green and 
silver down the slope, caught up 
by banked terraces, looped in by 
chains of balustrades, hemmed 
in by crisscross flights of stairs 
during its rushing course and 
comes at last to a halt in the 
depths of some stagnant basins. 

The Villa d’Este is one of the 
few water gardens in the world 
and it is significant that it has 
no flowers. In a garden which 
aims at such perfection they can- 
not be tolerated because they 
would only have the nuisance 
value of a colorful distraction. 
The whole place with its green- 
ery and its stonework has been 
laid out to form a background 
for the artifice of water and it 
must be viewed as a design of ab- 
stract beauty: instead of paints 
the artist has used innumerable 
streamlets and rays and arcs of 
water, rising and falling and 
rushing and trickling and pour- 
ing and cascading in ever-re- 
newed freshness. 

Also, it is a garden planned 
for surprise. You cannot take it 
in at a glance standing on top of 
the hill. As you descend there is 
a new thrill at each level. There 
are fountains of composite jets 
which throw up curtains of snow, 
others unfurl plumes, spread 
veils of lace, sheets of filigree 
silver, strings of pearls. There are 
little fountains whose water 
forms a solid bell of glass. There 
are flights of steps with banisters 
made of cascading water, and 
paths lined by stone pilasters, 
each bubbling with a low jet so 
as to form an ever-moving balu- 
strade. There is one enormous 
semicircular fountain whose wa- 
ters ascend in the shape of a 
comed vaulting so that you can 
walk beneath its watery roof 
quite safe and dry. There is a 
small intimate garden, walled off 
on three sides like a drawing 
room. Squares of green plants 
and square pools are laid on the 
floor like rugs, small niches are 
let into the walls and spout water 
like flower-filled vases, and from 
the highest wall, framed and sur- 
mounted by sulky nymphs and 
satyrs, descends a stately water- 
fall like an elaborately draped 
brocade curtain. 

Farther up is a banked wall 
called the “‘Path of the Hundred 
Fountains.” It is planted with a 

Continued on Page 162 
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Continued from Page 160 
row of stone eagles and fleurs-de-lis, 
each sending forth one slim fluttering 
silver ribbon of water. And there is a 
vast oval basin from whose center, 
amidst a composition of naiads and 
dolphins, the fountains play in a shroud 
of diamantine mist. 

, It is not honest to preach water and 
drink wine; one must preach wine 
too. The place to seek now is the Res- 
taurant of the Sibyl in the old quarter 
of the town. There is an impressive dis- 
play of plaques inscribed with the 
names of monarchs and royal high- 
nesses who in the past hundred years 
graced the place with their presence. 
And yet they are small fry, considering 
that Caesar came here several times to 
consult the sibyl. Her temple stands 
outside the dining room on the terrace, 
and the tables laid for dinner stand 
round the base with its circle of col- 
umns. This is no sacrilege, because the 
sibyl was just a glorified fortuneteller 
and her famous utterances were rather 
like the chicken in this place—you 
could not tell how they would turn out. 
Here is an example of the sibylline ut- 
terance: “Jbis redibis non bello mori- 
eris.’” You can translate thus: “You 
will go period you will come back 
period you will not die in the war.” But 
wait, translate again: “You will go 
period you will not come back period 
you will die in the war.” The restau- 
rant, temple and all, is placed on a 
cliff with a green ravine below and a 


green wreath of hills around it. On the 
ridge to the right is the yellow chunk 
known as Villa Gregoriana and beneath 
it two waterfalls trace out their twists 
of silver. One is natural and on@jwas 
created artificially from a branch ofthe 
river Anio because Pope Gregory liked 
it that way. There are hidden tunnels 
which cut off or feed the natural or the 
artificial branch; I still don’t know 
which is which and where the Anio 
flowed before it was altered and how 
and why. 

From Tivoli it is a short drive to the 
town competing in wine and villas, 
Frascati in the Alban hills. The magic 
of Frascati cannot be approached by 
motor car. Among carriages, coachmen 
and horses you must not expect to find 
those charms provided by youth and 
modernity. The best one can do is to 
pick a coachman with the least drink- 
sodden appearance. Mine confessed to 
the age of seventy-eight. We set off 
from the station to the Villa Aldo- 
brandini on the crest ofa hill, imposing, 
sand-colored, dignified and down at 
heel like an aged mangy lion. The 
keeper opened the iron portals and we 
rolled in, past the brooding house and 
past a curved wall against which Atlas 
bears the burden of the world and Nep- 
tune plays the flute. Rome spreads out 
in the plain below like a multicolored 
sea. 

The drive continued through the 
park and into the park and into the ad- 
joining grounds of the Villa Rufinella, 
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through that spellbound silence of se- 
clusion found only on the lands of the 
high and mighty. We skirted the Villa 
Lancellotti, a high unattractive house 
but again enveloped in green enchant- 
ment, and looked into the park of the 
Villa Falconieri, the archetype of every 
ballet setting, where a headless nymph 
reigns above an unkempt pond, hold- 
ing court among broken vases and 
shattered columns. We continued along 
a bridle path through woods belonging 
to the Colonna-Barberini and came out 
on the road leading to Tusculum, past 
the walls of Cicero’s villa, past stone- 
flagged patches of the Via Triumphale 
and up to the high plateau strewn with 
the few remnants of the town. Here is 
a wonderful panorama of a new kind 
because Rome is excluded from the 
view. A wide band of mountains closes 
into a crown all around, their outlines 
flowing in rounded harmony like the 
rhythms of a slow waltz. In return for 
his tip the guard handed me a bunch of 
wild cyclamens and said what must have 
been said ever since Cicero’s time: 
“Tusculum is the peace of Rome.” 
The real treasure of the Alban hills 
ies about a twenty minutes’ drive from 
St. Nilus’ place. After Genzano a lane 
branches off to the left cut through 
thickets of undergrowth, and from 
there you look down on the diabolical 
beauty of the Lake of Nemi, small and 
almost perfectly round and shimmer- 
ing with the melting tints of a black 
pearl. It is sunk into an unbroken 






circle of green hills which do not un- 
dulate but finish with an even flat ridge 
all round, and this sinister regularity of 
the setting is enhanced by the strange- 
ness of the lake’s black surface, refus- 
ing to reflect the blue sky and the green 
shores. 

It is not surprising that “Diana’s 
Mirror” has drawn many artists, among 
them Lear, Corot and Turner, whereas 
the local people have taken good care 
to stay away from this volcanic lake 
which still holds the fascinating menace 
of a former crater. Only one habitation 
is in sight and this is far away on top of 
a ridge and seems deserted. The lake 
was set aside in antiquity for the wor- 
ship of Diana and though her temple is 
no more, the savage goddess of wild 
beasts has laid her spell of melancholy 
witchcraft for all times over her mirror, 
and has extended her curse on the two 
fabulous boats which used to lie buried 
in its depths. 

The first attempts to salvage these 
boats were made during the Renais- 
sance and continued in the last cen- 
tury, always accompanied by failure 
and scandals. In the late 1920’s the 
Italian government began to drain the 
lake to retrieve them. It took two years 
to lower the level of the water and two 
years to restore it. The boats turned out 
to be luxury barges made for Caligula 
in the imperial shipyards, and it is not 
known if they were deliberately wrecked 
or sunk by accident. It is also not known 

Continued on Page 166 
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: SAAB You may be surprised to hear 
: that many ardent SAAB fans 


are women. Because of the car’s unusual mechanical features and its prowess in 


competition, most people tend to think of the Saab as a man’s vehicle. Yet, actual- 


ly, it also appeals strongly to the ladies, and a recent survey of 3000 owners tells 


us why. Most women like the Saab for these reasons: (1) Its ingenious convertible 
° seating lets you load much more into a Saab than you can into any other small 


sure-footed feeling 
(even on snow and ice) 
which every woman 
: driver appreciates. 
(3) Its arctic-type 


. hot water heating 





warms up faster and 
defrosts efficiently. A 
new booklet, written 
by a woman, covers 
all the Fine Points 
of the Saab. May 


we send you a copy? 
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vacation Cand 
Come where it’s Spring right now... 
where sun-tan warmth invites com- 
plete relaxation ; the scent of orange 
blossoms fills the air and the flowering 
desert is at its colorful best. 

Plus, so much to do and see: scenic 
drives to nearby canyon lakes and the 
Indian country ; exciting races; a 
dozen fine golf courses; excellent 
theatres and musical events ; famous 
restaurants. San Francisco Giants, 
Chicago Cubs, Boston Red Sox in 
Spring training late February through 
early April. 

Plan, now, for the best of a playtime 
a4 or the rest of a lifetime. A happy 
apn eere | holiday awaits you here! 


Widest variety of accommodations. Write today for color literature to: 
Valley of the Sun Visitors Bureau, Dept. H-3, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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The Canadian travels the scenic Banff-Lake Loulse route through the Canadian Rockles. A White Empress glides past the Chateau Frontenac en route to Europe. 


By land, sea, and air, Canadian Pacitic_the world’s most 


Cross Canada by train on 7he Canadian... 
sail to Europe on a White Empress liner... 
fly to five continents via jet-prop Britannia! 
Select your destination and Canadian Pacific 
will take you there in comfort and luxury. 





The Canadian Pacific scenic-dome streamliner The Canadian travels 
daily between Montreal-Toronto and Vancouver. When you ride in 

the glass-topped observation domes, you’ve a second-story view of the 
spectacularly beautiful Canadian Rockies. And when you stop to 

visit the truly luxurious Banff Springs Hotel or the magnificent 
Chateau Lake Louise—just two in Canadian Pacific’s chain of fine hotels 
—you'll vacation in comfort unlimited. 


White Empress liners sail every week in season between Montreal and 
Europe. On the inland route, passengers enjoy the sights of picturesque 
French-Canada for 1,000 scenery-spanned miles of St. Lawrence River 
travel. White Empress winter cruises take you to the West Indies 

and South America. And coming in 1961, a new 27,500 ton flagship, 
the Empress of Canada! 


In the air, Canadian Pacific jet-prop Britannias fly daily across Canada and 
internationally to five continents. They serve Hawaii, the South Pacific, 
the Orient, Mexico and South America, northern Europe via the Polar 


route—and now there’s a new service to Rome via the sunny southern 
route. Soon Canadian Pacific will introduce long-range DC-8 jets. 


In all, awaiting your call for business and pleasure...more than 85,000 
route miles of Canadian Pacific integrated travel services by land, 
sea, and air! 


THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Raiiways «+ Steamships « Airlines + Hotels + Express »* Communications + Trucking + Piggyback 
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if they were meant for entertainment or re- 
ligious purposes. But considering that the 
lake is too sinister for junketing and that 
Caligula was a religious maniac, it is most 
likely that they were used for sacred rituals. 
Strangely, or perhaps not so strangely, the 
bad luck continued and the boats were de- 
stroyed during World War II. The rem- 
nants can be seen in a shed of a museum 
near the spot where they were found. 


The other volcanic lake in the Alban 


hills is much better known. This is the 
Lago di Albano and owes its fame to 
Castel Gandolfo, the Pope’s summer resi- 
dence lying on its bank. After Nemi, that 
femme fatale among lakes, it is hard to feel 
much enthusiasm toward Albano. The 
castle can be seen only from the back and 
then incompletely, because it is screened 
by a wall. It is an exceedingly long, severe 
ocher building whose length seems punctu- 
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For over 200 years, memorable moments have 
been celebrated with MOET Champagne. MOET 
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ated by the stone globes on the coping 
and the tops of cypresses reaching 
above it. 

The main entrance lies in the village 
square, but if you want to see the Pope 
you go to a gate situated farther down 
the hills. A ticket is unnecessary. 
Everyone who comes on a Saturday 
afternoon before 5:30 is admitted past 
a sweep of lawn and a flight of balus- 
trade into the long barn newly set up 
for mass audiences. Though bout 
10,000 people are gathered here at a 
time, there is no need to worry about 
a stifling crush. The wisest thing is to 
take a stand close to the railed-off 
passage running down the center of 
the hall. 

Through this passage the Pope is 
carried and through here flows the 
stream of special-ticket holders who 
are shown to their places in the stand 
of privilege facing the throne. They are 
directed by an usher in white tie and 
tails and by some of the eight papal 
litter bearers, all handsome, dressed in 
tunics and short breeches of crimson- 
figured damask, crimson stockings and 
black shoes. 

Five minutes before the set time 
the doors close and the red velvet 
curtain behind the throne lights up in 
back. The doors are thrown open and 
the procession enters. 

First the Swiss Guards, in their 
striped orange, blue and red uniforms, 
with berets and halberds. Then the 
Vatican police in dark-blue swallow 
tails, Napoleonic hats and thick white- 
fringed epaulets. Then come two dig- 
nitaries of the Church, one in black and 
one in purple. Then high above ap- 
pears the seated figure of the Pope clad 
in plain white, forming a contrast with 
the splendor of his entourage. He is 
gone all too soon and is followed by 
more police and more Swiss Guards. 
From all sides cameras click and flash- 
bulbs flare. People cheer and clap 
and in between talk about exposure 
time and exposure meters. 

The Pope takes his seat, the church 
dignitaries sit beneath him at each side 
of the steps, and the Swiss Guards 
range themselves in a half moon round 
the base of the throne. The Holy Father 
welcomes the various bodies, religious 
and worldly, who are present, naming 
each in turn; then he settles down not 
to a sermon but to a talk, amazing in 
its down-to-earth simplicity, moving 
in its friendliness, underscored with 
bold, lively, encouraging gestures, as 
though he were sitting with you at the 
same table in a little inn. And then the 
Pope rises. He is no more the hearty 
friend. He is the Vicar of Christ. The 
crowd sink to their knees and over the 
bowed heads drones the solemn incan- 
tation of the Apostolic Blessing. By the 
time I straighten up the light behind 
the cloth has ceased to glow, the throne 
stands in dimness and the Pope has 
gone. 

Also in the Roman countryside, but 
set apart from all the other showplaces, 
is Palestrina, much older than Rome it- 
self. Today it is a filthy little town 
spreading on the flank of a hill, whose 
houses are ranged on steeply rising 
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How to 
Travel 
in Europe 


Enjoy the excitement and com- 
fort of journeying through 
Europe in a Jaguar Mark IX. 
This prized luxury sedan is 
made available to you at a con- 
siderable saving over its Amer- 
ican purchase price. 

Through Jaguar’s Overseas 
Delivery Plan, you can arrange 
to have this memorable motor 
car await your touring pleasure 
in any principal city in Europe 
—registered and ready to drive. 
After your trip, your Mark IX 
can be shipped home to give 
you years of continued driving 
pleasure. 

Total cost? Actually much 
less than if you purchased the 
car in this country. In fact, the 
savings on your Jaguar Mark 
IX will cover a considerable 
amount of the expense of your 
trip! If you desire, this plan 
also provides a saving on the 
purchase of a Jaguar 3.8 Sedan 
or Jaguar Sports Car. 

For details, contact your lo- 
cal Jaguar dealer or write: 
Jaguar Cars Inc., 32 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Colorful Ramuc beauty lasts for seasons. 
This fine, natural rubber-base paint gives a 
handsome tile-like finish. Easy to apply. 
Comes in many lovely pastel shades. 
Remember, Ramuc is used on more pools 
than any other paint. Send for free 32- 
page “Handbook on Painting Swimming 
Pools.” To get this valuable book, be sure to 
include pool dimensions, whether built of 
concrete or steel,and type 

of paint now on pool. 


INERTOL CO., INC. 
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Newark 12, N. J. 
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terraces linked by, flights of steps strewn 
with garbage and mule droppings. 
After a long, hard and unappetizing 
climb you come to the plateau on top, 
where you will be overwhelmed by a 
peculiar satisfaction. The plateau is 
divided into two squares covered with 
patchy grass and pebbles and bordered 
with stumps of columns sticking out 
like broken teeth. This is the Temple 
of Fortuna and, as with so many ruins, 
its charms lie mainly in the archaeolo- 
gists’ brains. In the depth below the 
temple lies the plain and behind the 
plain rises an outline of mountains and 
it is there that lies the key to the en- 
chantment. I have never seen anything 
like it before. I stand in the middle be- 
tween the two temple squares. Where I 
stand, the sun stands at midday exactly 
above my head and at the same time I 
am the center and dividing line of this 
entire world, because the mountains in 
the background trace a rigidly sym- 
metrical pattern of a peculiar shape 
whose point of balance hinges on this 
very spot. 

After this breathtaking experience I 
felt much kinder toward the Temple of 
Fortuna and wanted to know what it 
really iooked like once upon a time. No 
one could say that the Italian govern- 
ment has not come up to scratch on 
this occasion. In the spirit of “if any- 
thing, then with grandeur” they have 
turned the Palazzo Barberini, across 
the road at the back of the temple, into 
a state museum of first-class impor- 
tance. The front of the palace is curved 
like a crescent and, after entering and 
being confronted with a model of the 
temple, it becomes clear that the palace 
was built on the site and in the shape 
and with the stones belonging to the 
temple—that is, its highest part. 

What are now the pebbly squares 
were colonnaded halls and these in 
turn rose on tiers of more colonnaded 
halls, and this went on and on till you 
realize that the Temple covered the 
whole slope and the whole expanse of 
what is now the town of Palestrina. The 
goddess, too, became bigger and bigger 
in importance till in the end she became 
mixed up with almost every female 
goddess in the Roman Empire, includ- 
ing the exotic Isis. 

In the museum you walk over squares 
of glass, like windows into the past, 
which reveal chunks of the original 
masonry of which the temple was made. 
The rooms upstairs are filled with the 
Etruscan treasures found in Palestrina 
and they are samples of such great art 
that the efficient Romans with their 
copied and mass-produced statuary 
must have been stung into feeling in- 
adequate by their sight. Or perhaps 
they dismissed them as rubbish and 
continued to feel superior. 

There are urns and mirrors, all of 
bronze. The urns are set on lions’ paws 
and closed with domed lids. They were 
meant to hold burial ashes and they re- 
produce the shape of Etruscan houses— 
as in life so in death. The handles on 
the lids are formed of human figures: a 
youth bending over backwards to make 
an arc, or two men side by side with 
their arms intertwined, or two men 


carrying a third between them. The mir- 
rors are shaped just like the hand-glasses 
ladies place on top of their dressing tables. 
All the pieces are decorated with wonder- 
ful line engravings of men, women, horses, 
swans and geese. 

The way from all these excursions leads 
inevitably through the Campagna, which, 
though much talked and written about and 
painted, is devoid of all interest as a land- 
scape. Even if you come across a flock of 





sheep under a cluster of umbrella pines 
they strike you as ridiculous as the proper- 
ties in a Victorian photographer’s studio. 
This is the result of over-advertising 
throughout the ages. Again, the Romans 
have impressed their seal of magnitude on 
this indifferent piece of land. Their aque- 
ducts stretching in broken chains to both 
sides of the road dominate with the over- 
powering weight of their efficiency, their 
organization, their dignity, whereas their 


modern utilitarian counterparts—the tele- 
graph poles, the gasoline pumps, the gas 
reservoirs—look shoddy and measly be- 
side them. 

At last you enter the Via Appia, the av- 
enue of tombs, the grave of Rome. And as 
though to remind you, the asphalt of the 
road gives way three times and three times 
the car jolts over the original stones that 
paved the way for the masters of the world. 

THE END 











Come and let this happy-hearted city show you how it lives, 
for the ways of San Francisco are a wonderful way of life. 
Stroll through an ART SHOW IN NORTH BEACH, the Latin 
Quarter of painters, poets, beatniks and coffee houses. . . 
you'll marvel that the spirit breathes so freely in this creative 
city. .. . Ride a rollicking cable car up Nob or Russian Hill 
to another San Francisco, regal upon towered hilltops .. . 
from a “sky room” take command of unforgettable views— 
the world’s greatest bridges, Alcatraz, ships that recall earlier 
seafaring days and the Gold Rush... 
TEEMING, COLORFUL FISHERMEN’S WHARF from your res- 
taurant window table —the food in San Francisco is famous, 
yet there is no “best” place because so many reach perfection 
in their different cuisines. . .. Go at night to a play, a sym- 
phony concert, perhaps the opera . . . dance to a name band, 
lend an ear in a jazz bistro—it’s a gay, all-friends-together 
city after dark, and the sparkle of bridge lights on the Bay 
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will also be in you. . .. Go often to the chic downtown area of 
FAMOUS STORES AND SHOPS, glamorous hotel-restaurants, 
sidewalk flower stands and America’s best-dressed women. 
Only a short walk distant, pagodas and bazaars of the largest 
Chinatown outside Asia. .. . Around the city, visit three top 
art museums, Golden Gate Park and Ocean Beach, a Mari- 
time Museum, many other places. To tell you more about it 
all, we’d like to send you our illustrated folder, Your Guide 
to San Francisco and Its Nearby Vacationlands. It describes 
the Redwood Empire, historic Monterey, Carmel, popular 
Santa Cruz, Yosemite National Park, the Shasta-Cascade 
Wonderland and other places you'll want to see during your 
San Francisco vacation. 


Write for your free folder today to: CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. ES * 703 Market Street, San Francisco 3, California 
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always serve with pride as 
quickly as it warms to room 
temperature. And Kraft im- 
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When the grand gesture is expected... 
serve the scotch with the background 


Martin’s 12 Year Old Scotch 


ALSO MARTIN'S FINE AND RARE (20 YEARS OLD). BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, 4/5 QUARTS. 86.8 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. ©McK & R., 1960 











THREE DRIVES 


in the Roman Countryside 


The three motor tours sketched 
out below begin and end in Rome, 
and go to the north, the beaches to 
the southwest, and the Alban Hills 
to the southeast. They include in- 
structions for driving and sight-see- 
ing. Approximate costs are given at 
the end of the article. 


TO THE NORTH 





«RO oa 
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@ The best place to begin this 125- 
mile tour is the Piazza of St. Peter’s. 
From here coast round the left side 
of Bernini’s Colonnade, and turn 
right toward the Via Aurelia, an old 
Roman road which leads up the west 
coast of Italy to France. 

After a mile or so you will be in 
rolling countryside, and on the right 
is Rome’s first motel, which stands 
on a hill above the road and is archi- 
tecturally striking. Ten miles out of 
Rome make a left turn to Fregene, a 
small summer resort with shady 
woods of umbrella pines and a clean 
sandy Mediterranean beach. 

Etruscan Cerveteri lies about 
twenty-five miles from Rome, and 
two miles from the main road. Al- 
though the town can be seen from 
the Via Aurelia, you might miss the 
turn. Keep your eyes open for the 
signpost on the right. 

The large Etruscan cemetery is a 
mile below the present town and 
consists of many beehivelike tombs, 
built about the 3rd and 4th Cen- 
turies B.c. Some of these are nearly 
twenty-five feet high, and in each are 
rooms with stucco bas-reliefs. Be 
sure to see the Tomba Bella with its 
reliefs showing helmets, swords, 
shields, bowls, jugs, pincers, knives, 
kitchen utensils, coils of rope and 
bulls and dogs. Of the sixteen tombs, 
the first four are the best. 

It is well worth while taking a look 
at the town. Ask your way to the 
Ruspoli Palace and you will find 
yourself in a courtyard with a heavy 
wall on one side, the Etruscan base 
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of which is made of immense stone 
blocks; the rest is medieval. The 
palace was built by a Prince Rus- 
poli in the 16th Century, and still 
belongs to the Ruspoli family. 

Continuing north, the Via Aurelia 
leads to Santa Marinella, a seaside 
resort town, and to Civitavecchia. 
Civitavecchia was heavily bombed 
and shelled during the last war, and 
is no longer a city of any historical 
or architectural interest. But the 
power station on the left, which sup- 
plies half of Rome’s electricity, is a 
colorful piece of modern design and 
engineering. 

A complete contrast awaits you at 
Tarquinia, ten miles farther on. This 
town is famous for its medieval 
buildings and Etruscan remains. The 
medieval quarter is well-preserved 
and features six or seven tall, win- 
dowless, defensive towers, from the 
top of which, in the Middle Ages, 
people poured boiling oil onto their 
enemies. 

A 12th Century church contains 
a Cosmatesque marble pavement, 
pulpit and altar. This church, Santa 
Maria di Castello, is now decon- 
secrated. From the sacristy door, 
you get a romantic view of the old 
city walls, the towers, the valley 
below and the distant hills. 

The Etruscan tombs are two miles 
out of town and are kept under lock 
and key. To see them you have to go 
to the Vitelleschi Palace, which is the 
municipal museum. 

While waiting for a guide, you 
can look over the fine facade of the 
15th Century palace, and go into 
the museum for a look at the 
Etruscan sarcophagi with reclining 
figures, many of which are powerful 
and vigorous works of art. 

Etruscan Tarquinia was founded 
in 1500 B.c., and conquered by the 
Romans in 280 B.c. What remains is 
a series of twenty-seven tombs. Un- 
like those at Cerveteri, they are 
underground and their walls are 
covered with colored frescoes in- 
stead of stucco bas-reliefs. The fres- 
coes are entrancing and the colors 
are remarkably preserved after more 
than two millenniums. The tombs, 
however, are damp and airless, and 
for this reason the guide usually 

Continued on Page 170 
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Continued-from Page 168 
shows you only three or four. You can 
continue your investigations of the 
Etruscans in the new Villa Giulia Mu- 
seum in Rome, which has a wonderful 
collection of bronze statuettes, candle- 
sticks, terra-cotta vases, votive heads, and 
sarcophagi from the whole Etruscan area. 
From here the tour is a drive over the 
hills through Etruria. You go back to 
Civitavecchia and follow the country road, 


a small one on the left, to Bracciano 
through the villages of Allumiere and 
Tolfa. The massive 15th Century Orsini 
castle at Bracciano is a noble sight and the 
view over the lake is magnificent. 

The road leads down to the lake. You 
turn left and circle the lake to the pretty vil- 
lage of Trevignano. From there you drive 
over the hills to the Via Cassia, and turn- 
ing right, you are on your way back to 
Rome. 


TO THE BEACHES | 
OF PEACE AND WAR 


@ The starting point for this 153-mile trip 
is the Ardeatina Gate near the Baths of 
Caracalla. From here the broad Cristoforo 
Colombo highway leads to Ostia. 

Ostia is two towns: one is a dead Roman 
ruin (it is on the right two miles from the 
coast); the second Ostia (its name has re- 
cently been changed to the Lido of Rome) 








B E R M U DA. .. @ brilliant setting 


for the pleasures everyone enjoys. Swimming in clear 


blue water. Sunning on soft pink sand. A gay picnic in a quiet cove. 





Bermuda’s. * 


enjoying the pleasures of life. 


Driving off a tee overlooking the sea. Doubles on the smoothest 
court. Fishing off the coral Islands. Shopping for treasured gifts. 
Terrace dancing by the sea. 

And above all the delightful, unhurried living that is uniquely 


here is all the time in the world for friendliness and 


Commonwealth ties. Historic sights remind you of the Islands’ past. 
And Bermuda’s bright, floral beauty is a joy in itself. Your travel 
agent knows all about Bermuda, how to get there, and where you'll 


enjoy staying. Why not see him soon. The Bermuda Trade Develop- 
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ment Board, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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is by the sea. Ostia by the sea is a lively, 
sprawling, fast-growing adolescent. 

The road turns left at Ostia, and you 
start the thirty-mile coast drive to 
Anzio and Nettuno. For the first five 
miles or so, you will see the hunting 
preserves on the left where members 
of the Roman Hunters’ Federation go 
shooting wild boar. On the other side 
of the road are the shallow beaches 
where the Anzio landings were made in 
the last World War. The town of 
Anzio, now completely rebuilt, is re- 
nowned for its sea food. 

The American Military Cemetery at 
Nettuno is as immaculately kept as it is 
profoundly impressive. A huge marble 
monument, vast green lawns and 7862 
crosses-and Stars of David make this 
the most moving sight of the tour, 
especially for visitors who served with 
the U. S. armed forces during ‘the 
war. A narrow street, not too clearly 
marked, the Via Santa Maria, leads 
off the main square of Nettuno and 
to the cemetery. 





Anzio 


| TYRRHENIAN SEA 


San Felice Circeo 


From here you should drive inland 
(the coast road is interrupted) to La- 
tina, the center of the Pontine Marshes. 
Twenty-five years ago, the Pontine 
Marshes, which had been malarial for 
more than twenty centuries, were 
drained and Latina was built. The new 
province was then populated with vet- 
erans from the Venice area and today 
it is flourishing agricultural country. 

Drive back to the sea now, to 
where three slender towers rise to the 
right over the green Campania. This is 
Sabaudia, a new town. A turn to the 
right leads straight to its fresh and 
bright municipal square. This, too, is a 
town built on land reclaimed from the 
mosquito. It has a lagoon, pine woods 
and views of sea and mountains. Slowly 
it is becoming fashionable, as more and 
more Romans build their summer vil- 
las and cottages there. 

To the right of the town, looking out 
to sea, is a road which leads to a fine 
hard sand beach. Here the road turns 
left and leads down a dune strip be- 
tween sea and lagoon toward Monte 
Circeo, the mountain on the point. 

On the far side of this mountain, you 
will find the minute 13th Century town 
of San Felice Circeo, a popular spot 
for summer weekending. At sea level 
is one of Italy’s best restaurants—the 
Maga Circe. From here take in the vast 
panorama of the Gulf of Gaeta which 
extends to Naples. On the right is the 
Island of Ponza. 

Turning homeward, you might cross 
the Pontine Marshes by any of its geo- 
metrically straight roads, but the surest 
way to get back onto the Via Appia is 
through Latina. Here you should turn 













left and continue until the right turn 
for Doganella and Ninfa. 

Ninfa is a tiny ruined medieval town, 
which was abandoned in the 17th Cen- 
tury because of swamps and malaria. 
Today it is the country seat of Duke 
Caetani, and in recent years it has been 
converted into a botanical garden of 
tropical and semitropical plants. You 
can get permission to enter the private 
gardens from the Administrator of the 
Caetani Properties, at Caetani Palace, 
in Via Botteghe Oscura, 32, Rome, dur- 
ing the months of July and August. But 
even without a visit to the gardens, 
you'll find plenty to see in this most un- 
usual relic. The mountain that towers 
above Ninfa, topped by the little town 
of Norma, is an astonishing sight in 
itself. 

Back on the Via Appia, you soon 
come to Cisterna, Velletri, Albano— 
and so to Rome. 


TO THE ALBAN HILLS 


ROME 


Caste! Gandolfo 
Genzeno 


TYRRHENIAN SEA 


@ The 56-mile tour to the Alban Hills 
starts on the Via Appia Antica, or the 
Appian Way as it is called in English, 
the oldest (312 B.c.) and most famous 
road of ancient Rome. After the St. 
Sebastian Gate it passes the early- 
Christian catacomb of St. Calixtus, a 
catacomb so large and deep that even 
today all its subterranean passages have 
not been explored. It is open between 
the hours of 8 to midday and from 2:30 
to about 5:15. The chapel of the Popes, 
where most of the Popes were buried 
between the years 200 and 314 a.p., is 
well worth a visit. There is usually an 
English Salesian priest or brother on 
duty who will show visitors round and 
explain the historical and religious sig- 
nificance of this astonishing under- 
ground world. 

The Appian Way then continues 
through bosky countryside, past Roman 
ruins and tombs, until it meets the main 
trunk road to Naples. 

In a few miles turn left to Castel 
Gandolfo and you are now in the Alban 
Hills. This town is the summer resi- 
dence of the Pope. In the main square 
stands the papal palace, the facade of 
which was designed by Bernini. 

The Alban Lake to the right of the 
palace is the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, filled by rain water. The view 
over the lake is always green, soft, and 
a delight to the eye. 

The real joy of the Alban Hills is that 
they are unspoiled countryside. They 
offer fresh air, woods, vineyards, lakes 
and little country towns; and the tempo 
of life is that of the countryman and not 
the Roman: an unexpectedly sharp 
contrast to find so close to a big city. 


Back on the Naples road, you come 
quickly to Albano. Albano, along with all 
the hill towns, was badly damaged during 
World War II, though today few scars re- 
main. Close by is the small town of Ariccia, 
with its huge Chigi Palace, which once be- 
longed to Pope Alexander VII. 

Genzano is the next of the Castelli 
Romani (as these little hill towns are 
called) and it overlooks a lake. In order to 
get the best view of this lake, however, you 


should circle it and see it from the town of 
Nemi. 

Thirty years ago the lake, which is 
sometimes called ““Diana’s Mirror,” was 
drained and two large Roman barges which 
had been sunk nineteen hundred years 
ago were recovered. These barges were 
burned during the last war and all that 
remains of them are some exquisite 
bronze fittings, which you can see in the 
museum down by the lake. 





The nearby woods were the sanctuary of 
the goddess Diana, and they still have a 
mystical, pagan atmosphere. The whole 
area is noted for its excellent wild straw- 
berries. 

As you continue a little farther, the road 
turns right and leads to Velletri, the largest 
of the Castelli. Leave the car in the square 
and walk up to the Hotel Yeliter and the 
handsome Municipal Palace; on the way 
you pass an austere, 150-foot-high, 14th 
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PERFECT TRAVEL SHOE...the walking spectator, to see and be seen, to add the plus of kitten-softness to 
every pleasant moment. About $16.00. For store nearest you, write Brauer Bros. Shoe Co., Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Century tower in the center of the town. 
Farther on you will come upon a fine view 
of mountains on the left and forty miles of 
plains and the sea in the distance on the 
right. 

Returning down the same hill, the road 
leads to Rocca di Papa. The road turns 
right about a mile before there and climbs 
to Monte Cavo, where Hannibal once 
camped with his army and debated 
whether or not to attack Rome. It is the 


highest point of the Alban Hills and you, 
as Hannibal could, will be able to see 
Rome in the distance. 

Rocca di Papa is a delightful old town, 
surrounded by vineyards. It is the highest 
town in the Alban Hills and is frequented 
most in midsummer when the Roman sun 
is hottest. 

Down the hill leads to Frascati, re- 
nowned for its white wine. Of the several 
huge country palaces here, the Aldobran- 


dini is the finest. It is a large tawny build- 
ing built by Giacomo della Porta, one of 
the greatest Roman architects of the 16th 
Century. You can visit the palace and see 
the gardens, the terraces, the fountains 
and the grottoes. 

One of the pleasantest things to see 
on a bright day is Tusculum. It is a mile 
or so out of Frascati and is the ruins of a 
town said to have been founded by the son 
of Ulysses. The countryside is beautiful, 





Meet JN Code 


Shopping is more fun when you let ANGLIA, 
that staunch Briton, carry the load! The big trunk helps. So does ANGLIA’s 


supersmooth handling. Sports-type 4-speed transmission. More leg-room, 


head-room, too. Bigger doors for regal entrances. More glass all around, 


and note that zippy Z-line rear window! Best of all, economy: superbly built 
ANGLIA costs only *1629* with full dashboard instrumentation. Gets up to 
40 m.p.g. which means it can save (counting everything) up to 9¢ per mile. 


Going shopping in town? ANGLIA savings will treat you to lunch! 








Se5) 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN. CHOOSE FROM 12 MODELS IN THE ENGLISH FORD LINE, INCLUDING 


ANGLIA, PREFECT, CONSUL, ZEPHYR, ZODIAC, AND THAMES VANS, FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
DEALER, CALL YOUR LOCAL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25. 


Made in England for the Ford Motor 
Company, 3000 Schaele 
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Company, Dearborn, Michigan. Sold and serviced in the United States by selected dealers. For further information write Imported Car Sales, Ford Motor 
Road, Dearborn, Michigan. *Manufocturer’s suggested retail price at Eastern and Gulf ports of entry. State and local taxes and transportation from POE extra. 
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the views are sweeping, and the strangely 
evocative atmosphere of this ancient 
site is most moving. The 2500-year-old 
origins of the town are shrouded in 
legend, but it is known that, much 
later, Maecenas and Cicero used to 
summer there. Particularly beautiful 
are the remains of a littie open-air 
theater. 

From Frascati, the Via Tusculana 
leads back to Rome. Rome has grown 
enormously in this direction and the 
last five-mile drive through this new 
city of steel and concrete will probably 
surprise you. Not until you see the fa- 
cade of the Basilica of St. John Lateran 
and the familiar outline of the Colos- 
seum will you really be sure you are 
back in Rome. 


NOTE 


Three days’ touring, at summer rates 
for 375 miles, will cost, in all, about 
$80, using a five-seater drive-it-yourself 
Ford Consul. A six-passenger Cadillac 
with an English-speaking driver should 
cost about $160. 

In the case of the Ford Consul, you 
would (on the Italian system) pay the 
car-rental company about $60 and the 
balance you would spend buying gas. 
The price for the Cadillac would be all- 
inclusive. 

Should you do the trips singly, or 
choose one or two of them, the ap- 
proximate prices would be as follows: 
The first tour, the one to the north, 
would, in a Cadillac, cost about $60 
and in a Ford Consul $33. The second 
tour, the one to the beaches, would 
be around $72 with the Cadillac and 
$38 for the Ford; and the tour of the 
Alban Hills would be $40 for the Cadil- 
lac and $18 with the Ford. 

The best map of the Rome area is 
the 1:125,000 made by the Automobile 
Club of Rome (it can be bought at the 
international newspaper shop, Liva, 
Piazza di Spagna, 80, for just over $1). 
It is particularly useful, since it also 
shows how to get onto the various 
trunk roads out of the city. 


ITINERARY ONE: To the North 

Leave Rome on the Via Aurelia. Cer- 
veteri. Santa Marinella. Civitavecchia. 
Tarquinia. Civitavecchia. Allumiere. 
Tolfa. Bracciano. Trevignano, Return 
on the Via Cassia to Rome. 


ITINERARY TWO: 

To the Beaches of Peace and War 
Leave Rome on the Via Cristoforo 
Colombo. Ostia. Tor Vaianica. Anzio. 
Nettuno. Latina. Sabaudia. San Felice 
Circeo. Latina. Return on the Via Ap- 
pia. Doganella. Ninfa. Cisterna. Vel- 
letri. Genzano. Albano. Rome. 


ITINERARY THREE: Jo the Alban Hills 

Leave Rome on the Via Appia Antica. 
Castel Gandolfo. Albano. Ariccia. Gen- 
zano. Nemi. Velletri. Monte Cavo. 
Rocca di Papa. Frascati. Tusculum. 
Frascati. Return on the Via Tusculana 
to Rome. P. D. 



























FOR RESERVATIONS: 
DALLAS: 

Riverside 2-6959 
PITTSBURGH: 


EXpress 1-4028 
KANSAS CITY: 

Victor 2-3086 
LOS ANGELES: 

BRadshaw 2-8611 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

EXbrook 7-2287 
WASHINGTON D.C.: 

MEtr 8-3022 
CHICAGO 

CEntral 6-3317 
NEW YORK: 

PLaza 7-4454 
TORONTO: 

EMpire 3-6728 
LAS VEGAS: 
DUdley 2-7100 
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WEED ’em and FISH!» 


Kill submersed water ) 
, weeds which foul up motor Vy aes = 
propellers, tangle fishing ie » 
ear, with R-H Weed \ 7 
hap-20, Granular 2,4-D. Y 


Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- ‘ 
formation write 


SR Pi 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36HY Jacksonville, Ark. 
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Paradise gained 
is your vacation 
at the “ World’s 
Most Beautiful 
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skiing and fish- 
ing. Over 5,000 
accommodations 
with plans to fit 
any pocketbook. 
Send for your 
FREE PLEASURE « ~” 
CHEST TODAY! =. 
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APRIL 
WEATHER 





As a guide for travelers, the alphabetical 

listing below indicates April's average 

high and low temperatures and humidity 

figures for key spots around the world. 

Foreign figures are long-term averages; 
U.S. figures are last year’s. 


Athens 

Barcelona 
Bombay 

Boston 

Cairo 

Cape Town 
Charleston, S.C. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago 

Denver 

Detroit 

Dresden 
Edinburgh 
Florence, Italy 
Gallup, N.M. 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Goteborg 
Hamilton, Bermuda 
Havana 

Helena, Mont. 
Honolulu 

Houston 

Jackson, Miss. 
Las Vegas 
London 

Los Angeles 
Louisville 

Manila 

Mexico City 
Miami Beach 
Naples 

Nashville 
Nassau, Bahamas 
New Orleans 
New York 

Nome, Alaska 
Paris 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
Portland, Ore. 
Quebec 

Rio de Janeiro 
Rome 

Saint Thomas, V.I. 
San Francisco 
San Juan, P.R. 
Santiago, Chile 
Spokane 

Tucson 

Venice 

Victoria, Canada 
Washington, D.C. 


White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va. 


68 

64 
89 

57 
83 
72 

76 
52 

57 
59 
58 
54 
51 

60 
63 
52 

46 
71 

84 
56 
81 

75 
74 
84 
55 
73 
70 
87 
78 
81 

66 
71 

80 
76 
62 
21 

60 
66 
88 
62 
45 
81 

66 
85 
70 
85 
72 
58 
84 
60 
55 
69 


70 





Low = MOMIDITY 
51 61 
48 66 
ae Oe 
41 65 
56 65 
54 74 
53. 78 
2a 6357 
38 86464 
33.48 
39 «660 
37. 70 
39 76 
49 72 
36 «636 
41 66 
31 71 
60 77 
69 71 
30 50 
67 69 
59 76 
32. 71 
53 15 
40 75 
58 74 
47 59 
75 «64 
52 45 
71 69 
49° 71 
49 «68 
69 59 
60 73 
45 62 
3 73 
40 76 
44 63 
a 4 
43 63 
31 58 
73 79 
49 71 
71 78 
50 74 
71 78 
46 78 
360 «59 
$4. 27 
49 80 
41 73 
47 58 
38 60 
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ANYWHERE 


ANY WEATHER...Wherever you find people, you’ll find Alligator— 
the coat you'll live in! Alligator gives you the protection you need— 
and the fabric, fit and fashion you want. Choose from gabardines, 
smart wools, colorful yarn-dyed cottons, Kodel* polyester blends, 
Dacront polyester blends—waterproofs, too. Unbeatable values from 
$11.75 to $65.75. At better stores everywhere. 


SHOWN BELOW : the GOLD LABEL. America’s most wanted gabardine. 
Fine all wool worsted. Water repellent for year ’round wear. $42.75. 
From the best name in all-weather coats and rainwear... 


Alligator 


\ *Eastman T.M. 
ad 

tDupont T.M. 
~e = 


The Alligator Company St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 





















Wheel PRES 


SUBURBAN TRACTOR 
22 attaching yard 


and garden tools 
include rotary 
mower, snow plow, 


rotary tiller, all- 
purpose dump 
trailer, 4-ft. trailing 
lawn rake, 


and 3-gangreel 
mower that cuts 5- 
ft. swath. ..al! for 


ger hound Taito - fun / 


Breeze through yard jobs in the 
snappy, happy way... on wonder- 
ful Wheel Horse Suburban Tractor. 
Mowing lawn, plowing garden, 
clearing snow... every job’s short 
and sweet. Easy to do... easier on 
YOU. Just hop on and hook up. 
It’s pure pleasure to run Wheel 
Horse. A BIG tractor in every way 
but size. You sit soft, turn sharp, 
shift smooth...in forward and 
reverse. Exclusive all-gear drive... 
4 gear selections...speeds to 6 
mph. Auto-type geared steering a 
child can navigate. One pedal clutch 
and brake a wife can appreciate. 
Your choice of two powerful en- 
gines. Unmatched 108-to-1 gear- 
reduction develops plow power to 
spare. Tractor-type tires provide 
sure, safe traction under weight of 
an all-steel body. Fun-work a Wheel 
Horse with the whole family NOW! 





To test-drive Wheel Horse, with no 
obligation, call your Wheel Horse 
Dealer. Write 
TODAY for his 
name and free, 


Take a complete litera- 
Test-Drive @iuune 
at your WHEEL HORSE 
Home! PRODUCTS 
51473 U.S. 3 





Sevth Bend 17, Indiana 
SUBURBAN 


Wheel Hraree 


YARD and GARDEN 
TRACTOR 
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The Guantoni, or 
““Gloved Ones,” 
of the Vigili 
Urbani police, 
coax traffic 

into a semblance 
of order. 


ROME’S FRENZIED 
TRANSPORTATION 


by Jenny Nicholson 


@ For visitors and Romans alike, the swiftest way 
of getting about Rome is the Metro, ancient Rome’s 
almost brand-new subway. Increasingly patronized 
as Rome spreads rapidly toward the sea, the Metro 
has been extended in the last few years, and now 
runs fourteen miles to the southwest from Stazione 
Termini, the principal station in the city, to the port 
of Ostia. 

The fare, about 6 cents, is the same for any length 
of journey. The tobacconist in the underground en- 
trance hall sells you a token which you drop into the 
slot of a machine that issues your ticket and moves 
you through a turnstile. A train roars in—a dove- 
gray and blue cylinder, built on the pattern of the 
London Underground. There’s a cry of ““Watch the 
Doors!’ and you’re on your way. At intervals the 
train guard cries cheerfully, “Colosseum!” “Circus 
Maximus!” “Pyramid of Caius Cestius!” as the 
Metro threads the past through the bowels of the 
Eternal City. 

It took eighteen years to tunnel the Metro because 
it passes fifty-eight feet below ground through nearly 
four miles of the unexcavated foundations of an- 
cient Rome, aftd workmen had to be supervised by 
government archaeologists every foot of the way. 

There were frequent reports during the tunneling 
that a gladiator’s brothel had been discovered be- 
low the Colosseum—a type of story that pleased 
some newspaper reporters, since the lack of official 
confirmation could be easily explained: the frescoes 
were so pornographic they had had to be suppressed. 
Interesting finds were acknowledged, however. One 
day two burrowing workmen found themselves in 
the perfectly preserved Ist Century dining room 
of a Roman patrician. 

Another subterranean hazard was Rome’s under- 
ground water system, for which there is no reliable 
chart. The Roman princes used to pump water direct 
to their palaces from distant hills and lakes (some 
palaces have as many as Continued on Page 176 
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“PLAYMATES” 
¢ 


FOR FUN ‘N’ PLAY 


Idea! For the family who’s going 
places Tulane has created this 
smart Mom, Dad and Lad “‘Play- 
mate” group of Sport Shirts. . . 
beautifully styled and carefully 
tailored . . . another reason why 
people going places in 1960 go 
for Tulane. 


TULANE 


SPORTSWEAR «+ SHIRTS 
New Orleans, La. 





GATEWAY. bt 
ROUTE TO” ‘ 
THE “HEART” OF 
HISTORIC AFRICA 


ee | &) 


Fly the route of history via Ethiopian 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia. 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
today’s greatest business potential, newest 
travel adventure. Fly overnight from Frank- 
furt (now 3 flights weekly) in luxurious 
DC.6B’s, Incomparable service. Visit one 
of our 5,000 offices in the United States 
and Europé—YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


CATERS ARC OVE a 
ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 





THE YEAR'S BIGGEST VACATION SHOW}! 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SPECTACULAR 60 


COME ANY TIME! 
THE FUN LASTS ALL YEAR. 
ENJOY ALL OUR FAMOUS 
ATTRACTIONS ... PLUS 


DOZENS OF COLORFUL, HOLLYWOOD BOWL SYMPHONIES 
EXCITING SPECIAL EVENTS. ag ~ App July-August. 
ear the TV and movie studios. In 38 
THERE ARE HUNDREDS years stopped by weather only twice. 
OF NEW, EXCITING HORSE RACING at a beautiful track. 
RAINBOW FARMS. Pea oom on . 
ALL AROUND YOU. aes 
acres of flowers grown for seed. June. LOS ANGELES—swank Wilshire Blvd. passes ver- COLORFUL COMFORT— ice plant covers a 
dant MacArthur Park, then sweeps past the Pacific Coast slope. Spring brings out 
Hollywood Hills and on to the Pacific Ocean. purple dwarf lupine, yellow coreopsis. 


ee . a see a 
> - @ ' ? 
é| ) pe 
| ii?) . 
1 Fi 
LVL TOKYO FESTIVAL. See Japanese ~ 
district with thousands of lanterns; 
parade of 300 Ondo dancers. August. 
DAYS OF VERDUGOS. Colorful Span- 
ish fiesta at Glendale, once an old 
rancho land grant. June. 


GRUNION RUNS. On certain nights 


. these fish flop up on our beaches to 
PACIFIC PICTURE — unforgettable scene! SEASIDE SCENES— watch a swift sailboat race. SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMBOLS — a sun- be caught for fish fries. June-August. 


Early evening sunset, seen through palm __ Search for starfish. Study tiny sea life in a still warmed pool, flowers in full bloom. Lemons 
trees gently rustling in the ocean breeze. _ tide pool. Descend into a cavern carved by the sea. ripening on green trees. Relax and enjoy it! 


Gotihs, Hig = 


INDIAN FAIR. Piute, Shoshone, Washoe . 1 : 
tribes of High Sierra show crafts, games, : , 4 

costumes and dances. July. : . Be 

LIVING ART FESTIVAL. Costumed 


ra 
people posing before giant backgrounds BY ve ili i= 
’ F | j ; : 4 « 













ti 
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bring great Old Masters to life. July. 
SPANISH MISSION FIESTA. At San 
rte Fernando Valley near the historic old aia Reet: 
SEA FRIENDS—find pelicans waddling mission of the same name. May. THE STARS’ PRINTS—foot, hand, even nose and TV TOWN—sight-see at some of the na- 
about our piers looking for fish dinners, leg prints in concrete at a Hollywood Boulevard tion’s most important TV studios, where 
seals barking at you from the rocks. theater sidewalk. Match them with your own. many of your favorite shows originate. 


GERANIUM LAWNS! No grass but thou- THE HIGH SIERRA—cool country of soaring 
sands of red, white and pink geraniums. _ peaks, crystal blue iakes, giant trees, wild flowers. 








FReeE: Color Sight-Seeing Map of Los All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
~ ge : Angeles County, all Southern Califor- | “mee Ay 628 West 6th Street 
nia. Locates 645 sights, 100stars*homes. | ~°* Angeles 17, California 
es, _ ts 4 : Baw Mail coupon now. On arrival visit the l Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map. 
> <s » v ot, % -Year ubd tree intormation Center, 
emcee i, ane eS all All-Year Club free Information Cent om 
— + , oo SxS eS 628 West 6th Street, Los Angeles. | (Mrs) 
we . . J rs | (Mr) ideal: siete ee 
ie2~> _ be Sa * ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Street 
me at . s 4 This advertisement sponsored by the Los | 
. iY Angeles County Board of Supervisors for the | 
. ao citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, City _ SEE Uno 
= =. Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, | 
* Ter. @ , Santa Monica, Torrance and 181 other | Zone State___ fae eee fee 
: ~~ ia oe communities. PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
_ a ; 1 











Continued from Page 174 platform, his Borgia profile sharply out- the Deputies’ wives in extravagant cock- 
four different sources), and kept no maps lined against the streamlined nose of the tail hats who clung, swaying, to straps 
of their private pipelines. train onto which he shook the holy water, with doubtful dignity. 

The Metro constructors also had to be while the candles held by his acolytes The inaugural train rumbled at a top 


careful to avoid the two-thousand-year- _ flickered in the fluorescent glare. The train _ speed of 62 miles an hour through deserted 
old Cloaca Maxima—the world’s oldest satisfactorily blessed, the cardinal swept stations like eerie mausoleums; each re- 
functioning drain. into its pale-green interior followed by the _spectfully bowing stationmaster seemed 

The Metro was inaugurated five years President of the Italian Republic, the a solitary undertaker. Even today, there 


ago by Cardinal Clemente Micara, Vicar Prime Minister and a rush-hour crowd of are no benches, no advertisements, and no 
General of Rome, his scarlet robes splen- dignitaries and newsmen. The train purred embellishments save a single, functional 
didly offset by the Sienna-yellow marble away; and it was standing-room-only for _ clock. 








\frica might still see the spectacle of ancient dances 
set in Bantu kraals, native villages unchanged for 
centuries, It’s all natural, unspoiled! You feel like an 
explorer, yet a fast-paced metropolis is minutes 
away! 

It’s only one of the thrills that surround you in 
Africa. You can make a safari or bask on a beach. 
Just dec ide your vacation pleasure . . . Africa has it! 

And getting there is a holiday in itself! Every 
Thursday afternoon at 4 a large, comfortable Union- 
Castle Liner sets out from Southampton, England, 
on its sunny cruise South. After 14 refreshing days 
of soft sea air, the gaiety aboard, you're all set for 


the wonders of Africa. Arrival point: Cape Town. 





It’s less than three hours by air to Johannesburg and 





your first sight of lions . . . strolling freely about the 


roads of Kruger National Park. 











DANCING ... on your vacation! 


Tribal wars were over long ago. But vacationers in 


How little it costs to enjoy this vacation-to-adventure! 
Round-trip Fares begin at only $374, Tourist Class, 
or about the price per day of a hotel at home! 

Travel Agents will be glad to tell you how easy 
and comfortable it is to travel throughout Africa 
these days. For a booklet, “See Colourful Africa,” 
write Dept. H-4, Cunard Line, General Passenger 
Agents for Union-Castle Line at 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





UNION-CASTLE LINE 
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Aboveground, Rome’s transporta- 
tion is fast, often furious, always on the 
verge of getting out of control, and 
despite the illegality of automobile 
horns and open exhausts, infernal with 
din. The Italians are an exuberant and 
noisy people and the buildings which 
flank the narrow streets are vibrant 
sounding boards. This past December 
the Minister of Transport reported that 
nearly 80,000 motorists had been fined 
for making “a molesting noise” and he 
thought “quiet could be achieved only 
by good upbringing.” 

The maze. of traffic is an ever- 
increasing problem. As the standard of 
living rises, more Italians are buying 
motorcars, and every season brings ad- 
ditional tourists in foreign automobiles. 
In 1951, there were 218,984 vehicles; 
and last year the number had just 
about tripled. 

The streets in the center of the city 
are narrow and will not be widened; 
historic monuments are numberless 
and may not be demolished; so the 
traffic experts are improving traffic 
circulation by a system of one-way 
streets, by metered parking and by 
forbidding certain types of conveyance 
on some highways (sometimes the en- 
trance to a street bristles comically 
with silhouettes of men with handcarts, 
motor scooters, bicycles, trucks, cabs). 

Underpasses are being built at some 
intersections, and these may help; but 
there has been a public outcry against 
the number of centuries-old trees that 
aré being felled in the process. Mean- 
while the trafic cops are to be congratu- 
lated that the flood tide of vehicles 
moves at all. More civilized driving 
behavior among Italians in the last 
few years, a much more difficult driv- 
ing test, and the docile public accept- 
ance of the new traffic laws which went 
into effect last July, have increased the 
gentlemanly self-assurance of the city 
police. 

The real heroes of Rome’s traffic are 
undoubtedly the trolley and bus driv- 
ers. How they maneuver their green 
dinosaurs through the narrow streets, 
maintaining their schedules and killing 
so few pedestrians, is a constantly re- 
peated puzzle. Trolley and bus offer 
excellent ways for visitors to get about 
Rome, though short rides tend to panic 
visitors. They enter at the back, where 
the conductor sits selling tickets, and 
leave by the front, and, in rush hours, 
this means they must fight their way 
forward, like a salmon against the 
human current, and are frequently car- 
ried past their stops. 

There is one form of transportation 
that is almost a necessity to the tourist— 
the taxi. Unhappily, taxis in Rome are 
crippled with age, and not many of 
their drivers know the city well or take 
you by the quickest, most direct route, 
or read the meter correctly, or fail to 
grumble at the tip. 

On the river there is no public trans- 
portation—only the swift racing shells 
rhythmically manned by rowers in 
white sweat shirts, or the police din- 
ghies which put out to retrieve a water- 
bloated suicide, or, if the river is rising, 
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“GM CAR AIR CONDITIONING, | PRESUME” 


Pian Ahead! You'll Enjoy General Motors Car Air 
Conditioning—Spring, Summer and Fall! 


You don’t have to suffer a safari to Ujiji, Tanganyika to discover the joys 
of Harrison Air Conditioning! Plan ahead for the warm weather to come... 
get Harrison Air Conditioning when you buy your new GM car! 

Control your own cool comfort as you trickle through traffic or open up 

on the open road. With a flick of the switch, temperature tumbles until 
you're as cool as snow-capped Kilimanjaro. There’s no temper-testing 

traffic noise, dust or wind . . . no sticky humidity . . . and the pollen 
problem is solved! For happy, healthful motoring in the months ahead, 

order a Harrison Air Conditioner for your car. The “under-the-hood” 
Custom system is designed for 1960 Cadillacs, Buicks, Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs 
and Chevrolets . . . the compact new “under-the-dash” Cool-Pack is available 
for 1960 Pontiacs, Chevrolets and most Chevrolet trucks. See your GM 
Dealer for the full facts about Harrison Air Conditioning . . . 
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Continued from Page 176 
to rescue the down-and-outs who sleep 
under the spans of bridges. 

Before World War II a quarter of 
Rome’s traffic was horse-drawn, and 
even as recently as five years ago you 
saw many painted wine carts with their 
concertinalike tops which the drivers 
would put up or down according to the 
heat of the sun or the weight of the 
rain. You may see the last of these to- 
day—bright relics permanently parked 
outside the Meo Patacca restaurant in 
Trastevere, while the car-park attend- 
ant directs clients’ cars from the saddle 
of a pensioned dray horse. 

The only horse-drawn transportation 
that survives is the cab—not unlike 
those drawn up outside New York 
City’s Plaza Hotel, except that there 
are many more of them in Rome and 
they are more dilapidated. The Roman 
carrozzelle drivers, hired mainly by 
tourists, chatter as continuously as the 
water of the fountains. They regurgitate 
incomprehensible and (if you should 
understand), usually inaccurate infor- 
mation about the Roman scene. But to 
clop-clop through the Roman streets, 
the wheels clattering over the cobbles, 
at times when the traffic has thinned— 
best still in the small, moonlit hours— 
is to go at Rome’s nostalgic pace. 

In the busy hours the traffic is hectic. 
There’s not only the swarm of trucks 
and private cars, buses and trolleys, the 
taxis and occasional horse-drawn cabs, 
but there are also the coveys of fast- 
weaving motor scooters, delivery boys 
pushing handcarts at the run (usually 
transporting some highly breakable 
cargo such as panes of glass, or luxuri- 
ously foliaged plants through which 
they cannot properly see), telegraph de- 
livery boys on motorized bicycles— 
“Look, no hands!””—dashing intrepidly 
up one-way streets, sight-seeing buses 
clogging the narrow streets as tourists 
peer fishily through smeared glass win- 
dows at the vague outlines of national 
monuments, or alight obediently to 
toss their coins in the Trevi fountain, 
or to be herded into dimly lit churches, 
wondering why they glean so little real 
pleasure from their Roman holiday. 

They should get out and walk. For, if 
they take the quieter streets, the best 
transportation in Rome is undoubtedly 
shanks’ mare. To stroll through the 
labyrinthine ways, where the streets 
without sidewalks flow like streams, is 
the only true way to absorb and to be 
absorbed by this city. Unless you walk 
(in comfortable shoes, for many a high 
heel has been left between the cobble- 
stones) how will you notice the stone 
cat in the Via della Gatta, last relic of 
cat worship brought by Roman soldiers 
from Egypt? . . . or admire the pagan 
Leda doing namelessly loving things 
with the Swan on the bronze door of 
St. Peter’s?. . . or appreciate the quality 
of the city—washing-machine shops 
set into baroque palaces, a chauffeur 
drawing water for his Cadillac from a 
Bernini fountain—a primitive painting 
of St. Dominic’s vision cheek-by-screen 
with the monks’ “‘Television set’? . . . 
or understand the entertaining part 
that the Stazione Termini (where you 
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ADOLPH’s is the granulated Sugar 
Substitute that looks, sprinkles, and 
sweetens like sugar! Yet Adolph’s is 
low in calories ...dissolves faster than 
sugar in hot or cold liquids...and in 
cooking, makes delicious sugar-free 
desserts. (Recipes in package.) Ask for 
Adolph's Sugar Substitute at your food 
store. For FREE SAM- 
PLE, write to Adolph’s 
Limited, Dept. F-4 
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arrive if you come to Rome by rail), 
plays in the life of the city? 

In Italy, every town and village tra- 
ditionally has a main street along which 
the population strolls on Sundays. In 
Rome the Corso is too narrow and the 
wide streets are too impersonal, so the 
Stazione Termini, Europe’s most archi- 
tecturally spectacular railroad station, 
has become the place to stroll for all 
those without private means of trans- 
portation which will take them to the 
Alban Hills, the sea or the lakes. Hun- 
dreds of people from outlying country 
towns and villages converge on the 
capital on Sunday to meander through 
the spacious halls of the station. Here 
fiancés meet and walk under the stern 
eye of the chaperoning mother in her 
black shawl clutching her big country 
umbrella, here soldiers fall in with 
servant girls and nursemaids, here men 
talk Money and Sport, and women 
Children and Clothes, as they sit on 
the marble benches. 

You can have your trousers pressed 
or take a shower or write a letter in an 
underground establishment which 
smells of talcum powder and ironing 
blankets, you can window-shop in the 
main hall for goldfish (in leaking plastic 
bags), a ready-made wedding dress, a 
pair of skis, a transistor radio or an 
oriental prayer mat. There’s a busy 
store in the basement which sells things 
you might find in a country market at 
country-market prices. Through this 
store with cheap suitcases and plastic 
ash cans stacked against it runs a ma- 
jestic chunk of the Wall of Severus— 
Rome’s most ancient boundary— 
made of huge honey-colored blocks of 
tufa and preserved incongruously (be- 
cause that’s where it was when they 
found it) in these marble halls. The sta- 
tion even has a museum dedicated to 
railroads, with a cinema which shows 
documentaries of railroad travel. 

If you come to Rome by air, gliding 
in over the Frascati vineyards, you land 
at Ciampino, the busiest, most confus- 
ing and informal airport on the conti- 
nent. Soon you are off by bus or taxi 
along the old Appian Way—the most 
beautiful approach to any capital city. 
It has changed little in the last few hun- 
dred years, despite Lollobrigida’s villa 
in a park of newly planted trees or that 
architectural monstrosity, a convent, 
put up by an order of determined nuns 
over the protest of the Fine Arts au- 
thorities. 

The cypresses and umbrella pines 
and the ruins of the patrician tombs 
still stand, classical sentinels, along 

the way. Parts of the road have been 
left unsurfaced so that you can see 
the marks of chariot wheels on the 
original pavement and can discover, to 
your discomfort, why the Romans 
stood up in their unsprung chariots. 

Transportation is at its most motley 
on a Sunday. The mass exodus by 
train and bus, in motorcars and motor- 
scooters (whole families and the dog 
precariously balanced), toward the Al- 
ban Hills, toward the lakes of Albano, 
Nemi and Bracciano, toward the sea at 
Ostia or Fregene—begins after morn- 
ing Mass. 





The hunters are off long before dawn, 
dressed in leather jerkins, leather hats, 
breeches and top boots. Bristling with guns, 
they haul their hunting dogs in homemade 
trailers behind their motorbikes and roar 
away impressively—to wing a sparrow. 
At winter dawn on Sundays the skiers 
gather at the bus terminals, load their clat- 
tering skis on the roof and, bawling the 
songs of mountain regiments, bowl away 
on the three-hour journey to the snows of 


Terminillo. Apparently no one is deterred 
by the human_ breakage on the ski slopes. 

At sunset the return is under way. And 
as the cars and trains carry them home, 
many will glimpse the irapressive new 
Olympic Stadium, and tell one another, 
“Ecco Roma!” Hauling down their bags 
as the arches of the Claudian aqueduct go 
by, they cry or murmur in accents of excite- 
ment, or prosaic homecoming, reverently 
or amorously, “Ecco Roma!” THE END 
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Two million dollars’ worth of diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies engages the watchful interest 
of four employees of Bulgari, Rome’s most 
regal jeweler, at Via Condotti, 10. 

The necklace in the large case sparkles 
with a blue-white pear-shaped 

diamond weighing sixty carats, and is 
coolly priced at more than 

two hundred thousand dollars. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 
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@ One day I was walking in the Borgo, beside an 
ancient wall which once protected Rome. I went 
through a great archway and found myself in a 
shabby cobbled street, the Vicolo del Farinone. I 
took a few paces forward and looked about me. 
Then I noticed, inscribed on an artisan’s work- 
shop, a name that I knew. For a while I could 
not remember where I had last seen it. 

I peered inside the shop and saw a pile of 
broken pieces of brass, a bronze bust and a 
gleaming new church bell. On the wall was a 
notice: ““Lucenti: Bronze foundry—established 
1550.”” Then I knew where I had seen the name 
before. It is embossed on one of the bells of St. 
Peter’s. 

I crossed the threshold and asked a workman 
if, by chance, there was still a Mr. Lucenti. He 
turned and shouted, “Signor Camillo,” and 
soon a dark young man came toward me. 

He introduced himself as Mr. Camillo Lu- 
centi and assured me that not only was he a 
direct descendant of the first Lucenti but that he 
was the last of the family, except for his young 
son whom he hoped would carry on the tradi- 
tion. I learned also that his forebears had made 
all the bells of St. Peter’s during the last three 
hundred years and not only the one on which I 
had seen his name. 


I asked if he could make a copy of them today 
which would achieve that same astounding and 
unforgettable noise. He quietly took a scrap of 
paper and while he figured he remarked that the 
tone was purely a matter of the proportion of 
brass and tin and that he would be delighted to 
make them; then he named a sum. 

“That is the price,” he went on, “for what we 
supplied last time. However, to reproduce the 
peal you hear today, as you want, you must buy 
all the devices which swing the bells mechan- 
ically.”” 

He figured again for a minute and told me I 
could have the whole job, ready to take away, for 
$60,000. 

I explained that I did not have any immediate 
use for the bells, but this did not seem to interest 
him. His mind was still involved with the prob- 
lem of making them. “I would have to build a 
new furnace to cast the biggest of the bells,” he 
said, thoughtfully. 

I had wasted his time, but I felt he had en- 
joyed the challenge to his skills. I thanked him 
and we parted amicably. 


His attitude was the same as that of the best 
suppliers of Rome I knew: men who mass- 
produce nothing, who will never think you a 
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nuisance if you insist on a particular 
shape, color or design to be specially 
made, In fact, they will admire you for 
knowing your own mind, 

Perhaps you think factory-made 
eyeglass frames are uninspired in de- 
sign, that they do not express your per- 
sonality, or that you could design them 
better yourself. If that is so, I suggest a 
visit to La Barbera,* where you can 
sketch out a pair. You may be as ec- 
centric as you like. In five days you 
will have them in the finest tortoise- 
shell. 


Zoé Fontana, designer 

of the fashion house at Salita San 
Sebastianello, 6, that bears 

her sister’s and her name, 


presides over models showing 
her clothes. Since 1944, 
Fontana has helped make chic 
synonymous with Rome. 


Choice, anywhere, is the essence of 
shopping, but in Rome patience is also 
necessary to make sure you get pre- 
cisely what you ordered. The number of 
skilled workmen, whether they be car- 
penters, leatherworkers or brocade- 
makers, is limited and decreasing every 
year. Four or five days are generally 
enough for a Aaute-couture dress, but 
it is well to be prepared to wait as 
many months for some things which 
require particular skills. 

Antiques, of course, need no waiting 
for. Here not patience but a pragmatic 
outlook is required. There are no bar- 
gains; there is no likelihood of a pic- 
ture by a great artist being sold for 
next-to-nothing because the dealer 
didn’t recognize it under the dirt. Many 
of the paintings in the shops have, in 
fact, been cleaned so thoroughly that 





*All addresses of shops mentioned in the text 
appear in listings on pages 185 to 186. 
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the colors have become pale and the 
paint flaky. 

There are dozens of shops full of 
antique furniture, though you will often 
find that the piece which takes your 
fancy is not Italian at all, but has re- 
cently been imported from England. A 
closer inquiry may reveal it is a repro- 
duction and that the dealer is unable to 
say it is more than thirty years old. 

Before plunging into the world of 
antiques, I have found it salutary to 
visit two shops I know. The first is in a 
side street by the palace of the Sov- 





ereign Military Order of Malta, and is 
called Perini. It sells antiques made last 
week. They are handsome, “authentic” 
and by no means cheap. You may have 
to wait three months for an 18th Cen- 
tury bed to be made for you, but it 
could be worth it. 

The other shop, Magnani, I found 
one hot Sunday afternoon. I was wan- 
dering in the Via Margutta and stopped 
to look at an old baroque-style mirror. 
Its frame had once been gilded, but 
now was worn nearly to the wood, and 
the mercury of the glass was stained 
and patchy. It was beautiful. 

Only the proprietor was at work. He 
was repairing a Renaissance chair for 
an embassy, he good-naturedly ex- 
plained to me. I politely admired the 
chair, then turned back to the mirror 
which had so impressed me: I asked 
him what he thought might be its date. 
I rashly volunteered that it was seventy 
years old (though in my heart I added 
another fifty). He laughed in my face 
and told me that he had just finished 
making it that morning and that it was 
hanging out to dry. 

There is a certain air of frivolity 
about antique dealers. They generally 
agree that almost nothing is left in 
Italy from the 15th and 16th Centuries, 
little from the 17th Century, and not 
much from the 18th and 19th Centuries 


that hasn’t been sold in the last ten 
years. They talk lightly about how they 
cleaned out whole provinces. If you 
dare suggest that there are still a lot of 
antiques in private houses in, say, 
Palermo, you will get the quick reply, 
“Palermo. Oh, we did Palermo in 
1952.” 

Antique shops have, however, many 
useful, decorative and unusual objects, 
but they should be bought, as several 
dealers have said to me, for what they 
are and because they appeal to you and 
not for what and where they might 
once have been. 

If you are interested in really highly 
priced antiques, you may find them 
among several antiquaries who have 
no shop windows onto the street. 
Of these, Sangiorgi is probably the 
most remarkable. You enter a 17th 
Century doorway and climb some 
stairs. Suddenly you find yourself in a 
palace with frescoed ceilings. As you 
walk quietly from carpeted room to 
carpeted room looking at rare furni- 
ture and pictures, you discover, com- 
ing upon a beautiful courtyard of 
fountains and statues, that you are in- 
side the Borghese Palace, which first 
belonged to Pope Paul V and still be- 
longs to his heirs. 

In any other city this might be the 
most fascinating shopping expedition 
that could be made, but in Rome, in 
the shadow of St. Peter’s, there is one 
even more exciting. 

To make it, you should arrive at the 
gate on the left of St. Peter’s before one 
o'clock in the afternoon. Remember to 
take your passport because you are 
leaving Italy. You tell the Swiss Guard 
that you want to visit the Mosaic Gal- 
lery and you walk into Vatican City 
State. A pass is issued and you cross a 
square and see the spot where the 
Apostle Peter was martyred by the 
Emperor Nero. On through two arches 
and you come out in a larger square 
from which you see the magnificent 
and mountainous back of St. Peter’s. 
A few yards up the hill is the Vatican- 
owned Mosaic Gallery, but before go- 
ing in, you should turn round for a 
breath-taking view of the dome tower- 
ing above you. 

In the quiet of Vatican territory, you 
can stroll in the little gallery of sacred 
and profane mosaics. One design par- 
ticularly caught my eye. It was Pom- 
peiian and showed a crocodile, a stork 
and some birds on the bank of the 
river Nile. The price was $500. Mo- 
saics sell, more or less, on size and this 
particular one was fifty inches by 
twenty-two. 

I was shown mosaics which were be- 
ing made for Quebec, Dresden, Paris 
and San Francisco. But there is no 
problem to have a mosaic made for 
yourself; you can even arrange it by 
mail. The mosaicists usually copy good 
color reproductions, and the most 
easily available and the widest range 
of these can be got from Alinari, 
the Florentine firm which special- 
izes in reproductions of the great 
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Rome Shopping Sampler. 
On the Spanish Steps, in the heart of 


Rome’s shopping district, Holiday arranges 
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Descriptions and retail prices of items 
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and are followed by addresses. 
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Price List 


. Silk ties. $3. 

2. Cherry walking stick. $6.50. 

3. Riding gloves. $15. 

4. White jar: nourishing cream called “Geor- 

gina.” $4.75. Red jar: “Miracle Cream” for 

massaging around the eyes. $3.75. Three 
plastic bottles, from left to right: pink 
astringent cleansing lotion, $5; skin stimulant 
for neck massage, $7.50; suntan oil, $4.50. 

Small red plastic pocket container of cream 

mascara. $4.50. Nine-color pocket maquil- 

lage palette (with brushes). $15. Miniature 
eye-liner set in various colors (in front of 
palette). $5. Lipstick called “No,” an 

Eve specialty which has no specific color— 

no red, blue or orange—and goes with 

everything. $3. 

Enameled copper ashtray. $5.50. 

Contemporary and traditional glassware. 

$1.50 to $20. 

7. Costume jewelry in pecris and ruby-red 
crystal. $16. 

8. Cigarette box with iron sculpture. $9.65. 

9. Silk-embroidered evening shoes. $30. 

10. Ceramic lion candlesticks. $3.25 each. 

11. Black leather handbag lined with soft 
leather. $30. 

12. Women's black leather walking shoes. $30. 

13. Silk-embroidered white chamois gloves. 
$4.90. 

14. Hand-embroidered evening bag. $20. 

15. Florentine cut-work embroidered table- 
cloth for 12, with 24 napkins; all hand- 
worked. $104. 

16. Perugina dessert chocolates. 2 Ibs. 3 oz. 
$10. 

17. Florentine hand-worked blouse. $7. 

18. Model evening dress in turquoise satin, 
with stole and long white suéde gloves. $550. 

19. Authentic 18th Century Neapolitan “Sal- 
vator Rosa” style picture frame. $85. 

20. 17th Century Roman baroque console; 

silver lacquer. $565. 

. Yellow mohair sweater, $45; green silk 

scarf, $3. 

22. Louis XV French buhi clock. $550. 

23. Elephant-gray, brindle pigskin baggage, 
with hemp girth-strap decoration: valise, 
$120; overnight bag, $100. 

24. Brocade, copied from an old brocade in 
the Capodimonte Palace of the former 
Kings of Naples; 51” wide. $16 a yard. 

25. Pigskin saddle, with girth strap, reins and 
stirrup straps. $230. 

26. Tyrolean hat. $13.75. 

27. An original-design man’s mohair sweater in 

yellow, black and white. $42. 


Addresses: 


Items 1, 2, 3, 27: Cucci, Via Condotti, 67. 
Item 4: Eve of Roma, Via Veneto, 116, and 
Piazza di Spagna, 51. Items 5, 8, 10: Galleria 
88, Via Margutta, 88. Item 6: Galleria 88 or 
Venini, Via Condotti, 59. Items 7, 21: Fontana, 
Salita San Sebastianello, 6. Items 9, 11, 12, 14: 
Frattegiana, Via Sistina, 50. Item 13: Perrone, 
Piazza di Spagna, 92. Items 15, 17: Galassi, 
Via Condotti, 34a. Item 16: Perugina, Via 
Condotti, 82. Item 18: Simonetta, Via Gregori- 
ana, 5a. Item 19: Giosi, Via Margutta, 48a. Items 
20, 22: Tuena, Via Margutta, 53b. Items 23, 25: 
Gucci, Via Condotti, 9 and 21. item 24: Haas, Via 
Condotti, 46. Item 26: Fabrizi, Via del Corso, 407. 
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Continued from Page 182 
masterpieces of Italy. You, then, 
simply choose a picture from Alinari’s 
catalogue, the price and the size are 
fixed, and a mosaicist is commissioned 
to make it. 

Walking back toward St. Peter’s, 
you can ask to visit the marbleworks. 
This is the only commercial company 
permitted to operate on Vatican soil. 
There, the silence of the Vatican gives 
wy to the roar of marble-cutting ma- 
chinery. If your voice is powerful 
enough and your Italian sufficiently 
fluent, you can get to see altars, inlaid 
marble walls and classic plaques being 
made from pristine marbles fresh from 
the quarry, and from fragments which 
once formed: part of ancient Rome. 


After the visit to the Vatican, perhaps 
a walk in the world of bustle, fashion 
and glitter would not be out of place. 
The center of that world is the Spanish 
Embassy in the Piazza di Spagna, and 
the best shopping in Rome is to be done 
within 500 yards of it in any direction. 
This is not by chance. The Spaniards 
once were a powerful influence in 
Rome and they owned the area from 
the Piazza di Spagna to the Corso. 
Later, as they declined, the English, the 
Dutch, the Danes and the Germans 
made it their preserve. It is a small 
world which has for centuries catered 
to the fashionable needs of visitors who 
are looking for something they don’t 
get at home. 

In the last decade, and with the rise 
to power and wealth of the Western 
Hemisphere, a new area is becoming a 
center. This is the Via Veneto, where 
the major hotels are. Several of the 
famous shops of Rome are conse- 
quently opening branches there, but it 
will probably be many years before it 
becomes a better place to shop. 

Up to now, Rome’s shopkeepers 
have apparently not gone far in chang- 
ing their habits in a changing world. 
Rome’s shops are still mostly small, 
they are conservative, they have no 
brilliant sales technique, and you will 
often find yourself dealing with the 
owner himself. Roman shopkeepers 
are quite aware of what is going on, but 
they are set in their ways. They want 
you to like the Roman way of doing 
things. This is restrained, quietly lux- 
uriqus, and usually has a pleasing 
lightness of touch. 

Fifty yards from the Spanish Em- 
bassy is one of the greatest masters of 
the Roman touch. Carlo De Gaspari- 
Zezza is from Turin, but Roman by 
adoption. He is a couturier, and his 
father was. before him. They supplied 
the royal court of Italy and he still has 
royalty among his clients. 

Although he can talk about the days 
when an announcement of a royal ball 
would mean that he would set about 


designing thirty new gowns, he has 
squarely faced the changed tempo of 
life. A ball is a ball even today and he 


still makes dresses of Ruritanian light- 
the and of regal 
splendor for those who are no longer 
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ness for young, 


young. But the inescapable fact that 
women do not, as they used to, go 
home four times a day to change, set 
him the formidable challenge of de- 
signing faultlessly elegant clothes that 
can be worn alike for lunch, cocktails, 
dinner and even at the theater. He has 
succeeded. 

Haute couture is a world apart, with 
its spotlights in the ceiling, its pastel- 
colored walls, its soft carpets and its 
gray tasseled upholstery. When I look 
at it I feel a glow of gratitude that men’s 
clothes don’t cost so much and that 
they last for years. 

I expressed horror at what I imagined 
were the prices of the dresses that De 
Gaspari-Zezza showed me. I, like most 
people, have been conditioned by the 
publicity of Parisian fashion houses to 
think that a little frock for gardening is 
likely to cost a thousand dollars. I was 
pleasantly surprised to learn that the 
haute-couture dresses start at $110, that 
a gardening frock from the boutique 
costs $40 and that a ball gown for Her 
Serene Highness would be comfortably 
under the $500 mark. 

Three hundred yards in the other di- 
rection from the Spanish Embassy is 
the famous establishment of the Fon- 
tana sisters. Here one immediately feels 
the élan of international fashion. Here 
Rome vies with Paris in spirited inven- 
tion. A huge organization is at work, 
300 girls are stitching away, and the 
parade of models is a vital part of the 
day. 

Rome has about twenty-five fashion 
houses of repute, and no doubt their 
prices and skills vary widely. If, how- 
ever, like me, you are a circumspect 
soul—the sort who would no more leap 
into haute couture in a foreign country 
than plunge into the sea before check- 
ing its temperature and its hazards—I 
would suggest a visit to Rosita Con- 
treras. This shop has all the trappings 
of haute couture, the mannequins and 
the gray tassels, but is a branch of a 
large Milan fashion house which cuts 
thirty or so copies of each dress and 
cuts its prices accordingly. 

Coming out of Contreras you will 
find you are in the famous Via Con- 
dotti, which is probably the most en- 
joyable 300 yards of shopping in Eu- 
rope. Across the street is Bulgari—the 
Cartier of Rome. I have looked in the 
windows dozens of times and admired 
the jewelry. Once I decided to go in. | 
hesitated on the threshold—I can think 
of no one who would dare rush in. Then 
I noticed a liveried manservant dis- 
creetly unbolt the door and open it. My 
curiosity was aroused. 

I was greeted with utmost courtesy 
and in perfect English. | was shown 
some necklaces and was told that they 
cost $26,000 each. I picked up a golden 
powder compact from a display and 
learned that the cheapest was about 
$2000. These trinkets, I could sense, 
were just Bulgari’s “bread and butter.” 

People mention Bulgari’s in respect- 
ful tones: kings pull up outside in their 
motorcars with police escorts. Bulgari 
seems to be known throughout the 


world, despite the fact that you can’t 
just walk in, but they never have spent 
anything on publicity to make their 
name so august. 

Less venerated, and considerably 
cheaper is the little shop of Luciana, 
nearby. She is famous, too, but much 
more frivolous. Her distinctive costume 
necklaces, designed to go with Roman 
haute couture, cost around $25. She also 
has a tiny department of real jewelry 
where a necklace in red-and-yellow gold 
and with an air of restrained extrava- 
gance costs about $400. I noticed there 





the most unusual and elegant cuff links 
I have ever seen. They were contrived 
of twisted strands of gold surrounding 
a free-moving ball of rich blue lapis 
lazuli. 

That the Romans are a practical as 
well as an imaginative people I discov- 
ered a little farther down the street. For 
instance, for Gucci, which is among the 
best leather shops in Europe, elderly 
and experienced leatherworkers pa- 
tiently make handsome bags with their 
traditional skills. All is just as one ex- 
pects it to be. But leather prices are 
rising, so Gucci has turned to some ex- 
tent to the use of printed hemp. This 
material is almost indestructible, yet 
has the Old World appearance of gros 
point embroidery. The thought of toss- 
ing a suitcase made of it into a ship’s 
hold seems sacrilege. 

Let us cross the street again, and per- 
haps remember that Via Condotti was 
shown on the maps of Rome in 1550, 
and that most of its buildings were 
built before 1700. Let us then call in on 
Venini, where there is a selection of the 
finest Venetian glass. 


“Venetian Glass” is a broad term 
which covers the output of some thirty 
factories on Murano Island near Ven- 
ice—and some of it is by no means 
good. But the replicas of Renaissance 
vases at Venini in soft ambers, blues 
and greens are a joy to see. Their col- 
lection of contemporary glassware is 
also pleasing to the eye, reviving as it 
does the old process of laying glass on 
glass to make contrasting strips of 
color. Venini insures all pieces for ship- 
ment and will replace any that do not 
arrive in perfect condition. 


A few steps up the road is a shady 
courtyard. At the end of it is Battistoni, 
Rome’s principal shop for men, and 
except for Cucci close by, it is hard for 
a man to find a reason to shop else- 
where. Mr. Battistoni is renowned as a 
shirtmaker and he still cuts all shirts 
himself. They cost $15 for cotton and 
$20 for silk. He has a fine collection of 
sport shirts, dressing gowns, socks and, 
above all, of ties. These are restrained, 
yet always colorful. They cost between 
$3 and $4 each and only two are made 
of each design. It is, I think, impossible 
to buy anything at Battistoni which is 
not good enough for a prince or a mil- 
lionaire, and the reason is that million- 
airesand princes do their shopping there. 
Zenobi, who with Cifonelli, Brioni, 
Caraceni, Cucci and Ciro Giuliano 
ranks among the best tailors in Rome, 
is at the other end of the courtyard. 

Across the road is a jeweler, who has 
backed his own judgment of what 
brooches, necklaces, rings and brace- 
lets should look like to the point of 
opening shops in New York and Palm 
Beach. Every Buccellati piece has the 








marked character of its maker and nat- 


urally all his pieces go perfectly to- 
gether. 

For the home, Buccellati has beau- 
tiful massy silver photograph frames, 
made in baroque designs, which have 
been given a dark patina. These are so 
perfectly made that they could easily 
pass for original 17th Century work. 
Buccellati also has some delightful lit- 
tle animals and insects made in silver. 
They are wonderful reproductions, 
which, eerily, even feel the same as their 
live counterparts. 


Actor-director Vittorio de Sica, 
adjusting his tie, discusses 

men’s fashions with one of Rome’s 
top haberdashers, 

Battistoni of Via Condotti, 61. 
Battistoni still cuts shirts 

himself, and as further 

guaranty of his originality 

only two each of his 

famous ties are made in 

the same design. Shirts $15 

to $20. Ties $3 to $4. 


Among the best taliors in Rome is 
Zenobi, shown standing 

at the end of an alley of suits. 

Zenobi, whose shop 

is on the Via Condotti, 

specializes in Italian silks and 

British wools. His cheapest 

suit is $135, and he can 

deliver in four to five days. 


On the corner of the street is a small 
square, called Largo Goldoni. Here the 
18th Century Italian playwright Carlo 
Goldoni once lived. To the left are the 
best shops of the Corso. Men’s hats and 
shoes, jewelry, silverware, antique 
clocks, baggage, gloves and handmade 
chocolates are among the best things to 
be found there. 

The Romans are as fastidious about 
the time they shop as about the things 
they buy. They like to shop in the 
Corso in the evening, when the lights 
are being turned on, and Lucenti’s bells 
of St. Peter’s are ringing the Angelus. 
At that hour their city becomes an en- 
chanted one. 

But any time of day can be pleasant 
for shopping, especially if you keep 
close to the Spanish Embassy. Within 
that magic circle you will find that you 
are not just another tourist statistic; 
you will discover you are a challenge 
to the Roman and a contrast to his 
traditions. Equally you will find that he 
is a challenge to your knowledge of the 
world. It can be a stimulating en- 
counter. 


A CORNUCOPIA 
OF ROMAN SHOPS 


The more than 100 specialty shops briefly 
described below are arranged alpha- 
betically under five categories—For the 
Home, For Women, For Men, For Men 
and Women, and For Women and Chil- 
dren, Addresses and specialties are given. 


For the Home 
Antiques 


ciosi, Via Margutta, 48a. Picture frames 
(also some new). 

























GorFi, Via Nicolé da Tolentino, 72. Fur- 
niture, porcelain. 

RAYMOND, Via Poli, 29. Philately. 

SANGIORGI, Via di Ripetta, 114. Statues, 
furniture, pictures. 

SANTAMARIA, Piazza di Spagna, 9. Old 
coins and medals. 

SESTIERI, Piazza di Spagna, 81. Pictures 
porcelain, silver, majolica. 

TUENA, Via Margutra, 53b. Furniture and 
statuary. 

VENEZIANI, Piazza di Spagna, 9. 18th 
Century French furniture. 


Art Galleries 

GALLERIA-88, Via Margutta, 88. Young 
Italian painters, contemporary bric-a-brac, 
glassware. 

L’oBeLisco, Via Sistina, 146. Contem- 
porary painting, often French. 

Russo, Piazza di Spagna, la. Often has 
well-known painters. 

SCHNEIDER, Rampa Mignanelli, 10. Con- 
temporary Italian, mostly abstracts. 

VIA VENETO 23 GALLERY, Via Veneto, 23. 
Top contemporary painters. 


Art Reproductions 


ALINARI, Via Due Macelli. 100. Repro- 
ductions of famous paintings; Florentine 





boxes. (Their illustrated catalogue, Pitture 
di Venti Secoli [Twenty Centuries of Paint- 
ing], is obtainable from their head office 
in Via Nazionale, 6, Florence, for $5.) 


Bookbinders 


COLOMBARI, Via Belsiana, 86. Fine gold 
stamping. 


Bookstores 

HOEPLI, Largo Chigi, 15 (Galleria 
Colonna). Largest bookstore in Rome. Art 
books. 

LION BOOKSHOP, Via del Babuino, 181, 
English books, especially childrens’ books. 


Ceramics 


GABRIELLI, Via Condotti, 22. Classic and 
modern majolica. 

RICHARD GINORI, Piazza di Spagna, 83. 
Modern “‘capodimonte”’ statuettes and din- 
ner services in elegant off-white china, 
based on 18th Century Neapolitan designs. 

STYLE AND EPOQUE, Via del Babuino, 156. 
Decorative china table centerpieces. 


Furniture Reproductions 

MAGNANI, Via Margutta, 90. Baroque 
mirrors, consoles, 

PERINI, Via Bocca di Leone, 27. Furni- 
ture, chandeliers, and small low drawing- 
room tables made of slate with colored- 
slate inlay work. 


Glassware 
VENINI, Via Condotti, 59. Venetian glass, 
classic and modern. 


GALLERY 88, Via Margutta, 88. Decora- 
tive hand-blown glassware from Empoli in 
Tuscany. 


Mosaics and Marble 
VATICAN MARBLE WORKS (Ditta Medici), 
Citta del Vaticano. Inlaid marble work. 


VATICAN MOSAIC GALLERY (Galleria 
Mosaico), Citta del Vaticano. Reproduc- 





tions in mosaic of famous paintings and 
mosaics. 


Old Bric-a-brac 
PIAZZA BORGHESE MARKET, Piazza Bor- 


ghese. Old books, statues, brassware. 


TANCA, Salita dei Crescenzi, 12 (Via 
della Scrofa). Oil lamps, brassware, candle- 
sticks, prints. 


Upholstery Fabrics and Accessories 


HAAS, Via Condotti, 46. Huge selection 
of Italian materials. 


Lisio, Via Sistina, 120. Tapestries, copies 
of traditional patterns, brocades. Up to 
$200 a yard. 


RUBELLI, Via del Babuino, 86. Brocades. 
Venetian silk with velvet and silk em- 
broidery. 


For Women 
Boutiques 


SCHUBERT BOUTIQUE, Via Condotti, 19b. 
New fashion shop opened by famous 
couturier “Schubert.”” Dresses, blouses, 
handbags, costume jewelry and scarves. 

GASBARRI-SPORT, Via Condotti, 62. Un- 
usual silk knitted blouses, costume jewelry. 

MINGOLINI-GUGENHEIM, Piazza di Spagna, 
9. Accessories. 


Costume Jewelry 


LUCIANA, Via delle Vite, 93. Highest 
quality haute couture, rings of semiprecious 
stones. 


MATEROZZOLI, Piazza San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, 5. Mostly Milan work. 


Gloves 
PERRONE, Piazza di Spagna, 92. Elegant: 


embroidery. 


Hairdressers, Beauty Shops, Cosmetics 


ELIZABETH ARDEN, Piazza di Spagna, 19. 
Internationaily known. 
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ATTILIO, Piazza di Spagna, 68/69. Old, 
established, well equipped. 

CORYSE-SALOME, Via Condotti, 61a. Inter- 
nationally known. 

MARIO ENNIO, Via Condotti, 9. Good, and 
modest prices. 

EVE OF ROMA, SPARTACO & UGO, Piazza di 
Spagna, 51, or Via Veneto, 116. Hairdress- 
ing, facial and body massage, Eve cos- 
metics. Specialty: maquillage. 

FiLipPO, Via Condotti, 9/. Coiffeur, ele- 
gant. Also boutique. 

MATEROZZOLI, Piazza San Lorenzo in 
Lucina, 5. International and Italian cos- 
metics, soaps, talcs. 

PAYOT, Via Veneto, 116. Internationally 
known. 

ROBERTS, Via del Corso, 418. General 
cosmetics. 


Handbags 


ANTINORI, Via Francesco Crispi, 47. 
Leather bags, handmade silver umbrellas. 

MAZZONI, Via Francesco Crispi, 88. Straw 
and raffia bags; also straw hats. 

RIGHINI, Piazza di Spagna, 43. General; 
reasonable prices. 

sino, Via Condotti, 6]. Fashionable de- 
signs, mostly small and embroidered. 


NOTE: See also Gucci and The Whip un- 
der For Men and Women, Leather Goods. 


Haute Couture 


CANESSA, Via Sistina, 56. Internationally 
famous model hats. 

DE GASPARI-ZEZZA, Via Due Macelli, 80. 
Famous for ball gowns. Boutique dresses 
from $40, models from $110. 

FONTANA, Salita San Sebastianello, 6. 
Internationally famous. Ready-made 
dresses, blouses and skirts, handbags, 
costume jewelry and scarves in boutique. 
Shoeshop in Via Francesco Crispi, 38. 

ROSITA CONTRERAS, Via Condotti, 
High quality, medium prices. 


95. 


SIMONETTA, Via Gregoriana, 5a. Perfume, 
dresses, hats in boutique. Dresses from 
about $200. Internationally famous. 
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Jewelry 


BUCCELLATI, Via Condotti, 30. Italian 
craftsmanship and design. Brooches, rings, 
compacts, baroque-style picture frames in 
silver. 

BULGARI, Via Condotti, 10. Finest stones, 
very expensive. 

MASSONI, Via Condotti Largo Goldoni, 48. 
Specialty: rings. 

PETOCCHI, Piazza di Spagna, 23. Old, 
established. Specialty: silver statuettes. 

VENTRELLA, Via del Corso, 168. Italy’s 
major all-around jeweler. Traditional Ital- 
ian workmanship: mostly heavy silver-and- 
gold work. Also statuettes. 


Lingerie, Embroidered Table Linen 


BELLINI, Piazza di Spagna, 77. Very 
good, very expensive. Also blouses, scarves, 
silk dresses in boutique. 


BONELLI, Piazza San Silvestro, 33. Mod- 
est prices, good quality. 

CERRI, Piazza di Spagna, 89. Top quality. 

GABER, Via Francesco Crispi, 109. Very 
expensive, very elegant. 


GALASSI, Via Condotti, 34a. Moderate 
prices; Florentine work. 


NAILON-STILE, Via Condotti, 72. Fine 
Italian workmanship and design used on 
Dupont Nylon. 


Shoes 
DAL CO, Via Porta Pinciana, 16. Hand- 
mades: mostly ready-mades. 


FERRAGAMO, Via Condotti, 65. Hand- 
mades: mostly to measure. 


FRATTEGIANI, Via Sistina, 50. Hand- 
mades: mostly ready-mades. 


PETROCCHI, Via Sistina, 110a. Only to 
measure. 


Silks and Woolen Materials 


BURRATINI, Via Condotti, 37. Fine silks, 
some wools. 












Bags, purses, footwear, 
belts and even 

a saddle and chair 
overflow a cart drawn 

up outside Rome’s 
newest leather 

shop, The Whip, at Salita 
San Sebastianello, 7. 

3 All pieces were 

a tile made in The Whip 





2 aaa: by some of the 


world’s outstanding 
leather workers. 


FORNERIS, Capo le Case, 1. Supplier of 
haute couture. Expensive. Mostly silk. 

POLIDORI, Via Borgognona, 4. Silks and 
woolens. High repute. 


For Men 
Barbers 


BIANCIFIORI, Via Condotti, 56. Haircut 
(80 cents), shave (32 cents), shampoo (48 
cents), massage ($1.28), manicure (64 cents), 
Cologne friction (56 cents). 


Clothes and Accessories 


BATTISTONI, Via Condotti, 61. Shirts, ties, 
socks, foulards, dressing gowns, leather 
horse equipment. 


BRIONI, Via Barberini, 50. Tailoring. 

CARACENI, Via Boncompagni, 21. Tailor- 
ing. 

CIFONELLI, Via Quintino Sella angolo Via 
Boncompagni, 16. Tailoring. 

CIRO GIULIANO, Corso d’ Italia, 32. Tailor- 
ing. 

cuccl, Via Condotti, 67. Shirts, tailoring, 
accessories. 

FABRIZI, Via del Corso, 407. Hats. 


PETROCCHI, Via Sistina, 110. Made-to- 
measure shoes. 


ALFREDO RADICONCINI, Via del Corso, 
139. Hats. 


PIETRO RADICONCINI, Via del Corso, 166. 
Hats, ready-made shoes. 


zeNnoBi, Via Condotti, 61. Tailoring. Eng- 
lish wools, Italian silks. Suits from $135. 
Delivery 4—5 days. 


For Men and Women 
Candy 


MORIONDO E GARIGLIO, Via del Corso, 416. 
Fresh handmade chocolates and candied 
specialties, including marrons glacés. 


PERUGINA, Via Condotti, 82. High quality. 


Drugstores 
drugs, baby foods, imported liquor. 
Flowers 
gladioli and orchids. 
Food 
food Rome has to offer. 


Gloves 


ROBERTS, Via del Corso, 418. International 


BARDUAGNI, Viadel Parlamento, 5. Roses, 


THE SHOPS OF VIA DELLA CROCE. The best 


MEROLA, Via del Corso, 143. Specializing 
in driving gloves. 


Leather Goods 

FRANZI, Via del Corso, 404. Baggage, 
toilet sets, wallets. 

Gucci, Via Condotti, 21, or Via Con- 
dotti, 9. Internationally famous. Top-qual- 
ity leather work. Picture frames, wallets, 
handbags, first-class baggage. 

THE WHIP, Salita San Sebastianello, 7. 
Saddlery, shoes, bags, handbags. 


Photography and Opticians 
IRFE, COLOR, Via Po, 5. Processing of 
color transparencies and color prints. 


LA BARBERA, Via del Corso, 162. Repairs 
on cameras, binoculars, bifocals. Lens 
grinding. 

vasArRi, Via Condotti, 39. Film process- 
ing. Eyeglass frames in tortoise shell. 


Gift Shops 
BIANCO-ROCCHI, Via Sistina, 46. Artisan 
work from Italian villages. 


JANETTI, Via Cundotti, 17. Brass table- 
ware; huge selection from ash trays to 
dolls. 


Ecclesiastical 

CALABRESI, Piazza Minerva, 77. Vest- 
ments, rosaries, chalices, ceramic statues. 

GAMARELLI, Via Santa Chiara, 34. Cler- 
ical tailoring. 

TANFANIE BERTARELLI, Via Santa Chiara, 
39. Vestments. 


Sportswear and Equipment 
DENTICE, Piazza Augusto Imperatore, 18. 
Fishing and skin-diving equipment. 
GIAMPAOLI, Via del Corso, 385. Mostly 
clothes: skiing equipment. 
Giusti, Piazza Trevi, 91. General; golf. 
SPORTSMAN, Via Condotti, 16. Cotton and 
woolen pull-overs and shirts. 


Watches and Clocks 


HAUSSMAN, Via del Corso, 406. 18th Cen- 
tury watches, clocks; fine watches. 

PELLONI, Via del Corso, 140. Exclusive 
jewelry with hidden watches; top-quality 
clocks and watches. 


For W Child 





Children’s Clothes and Maternity 
Dresses 


MASSARENTI, Via Condotti, 60. Formal 
clothes for boys and girls. 


PRE MAMAN, Via Frattina, 31/32. Ma- 
ternity dresses; clothes, equipment for 
babies to three. 


Dolls and Toys 
DE SANCTIS, Via Veneto, 94. General. 
GUFFANTI, Via Due Macelli, 59d. Gen- 
eral store; large dolls. THE END 


Text and Listings by Philip Dallas 




























Its a Taylor Wine...and you'll love it! For pleasant 
moments, enjoy the wonder of delicious, ruby-red Taylor New York 
State Port! Serve it often. Taylor Wines are the pride of New York’s 
Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. 


At home or when you dine out, you'li be delighted with these 
other superb wines—Taylor Tawny Port or White Tokay. 

Ask your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets 
containing wine service guides and delicious recipes. 
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Dinner by the sea at Mario’s, one of the many fine restaurants in Puerto Rico. Photo by Fritz Henle. 


A Caribbean di 
Langosta Creole in Puerto Rico 


Place, New York 4, New York, or One Canal 
Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 


Trade winds, a soft tropic moon and a de- 
lightful Caribbean meal—it’s the kind of 
night you’ll never forget. And it’s just one of 
many memorable moments you'll discover 
on an Alcoa cruise to the Caribbean. You 
can sail from New York, New Orleans or 
Mobile on comfortable, 12-passenger freight- 
ers which provide 11- to 25-day “Vagabond 
Voyages” with a variety of itineraries. You 
v Orleans on an air-condi- 
tioned passenger ship with superb accommo- 
dations, service and cuisine for a 16-day de 
luxe cruise with calls at six exciting ports in 
Jamaica, Venezuela, Trinidad and Curacao. 
Or you can go from Gulf ports to Trinidad 
See 
your travel agent for details, or write today 
‘for brochures to: Cruise Department, 
Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc., 17 Battery 


can leave from ! 


on new, air-conditioned ore carriers. 


h to remember... 


The creole sauce served on Puerto 
Rico’s famous langosta (native 
lobster), makes shellfish or white 
fish meals come alive as never before. 
Want to try it at home? Write to 
Alcoa’s New York address for 

our free recipe booklet of exotic 
“Caribbean Dishes to Remember.” 
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A PONTIFICAL 
SPLENDOR 
Continued from Page 90 


were painted by the greatest art- 
ists and praised by the greatest 
poets, and not to be as much as 
mentioned in the same context as 
the common prostitutes, who had 
to wear the regulation yellow 
veil. Indeed the title of courtesan 
was so honorable that when one, 
Imperia, died, the word was gen- 
ially inscribed on her marble 
tomb in the church of San Gre- 
gorio: Here Lies IMPERIA, 
ROMAN COURTESAN, GIFTED 
WITH INCOMPARABLE BEAUTY. . .. 
The church is well worth a visit, 
one of the most beautifully situ- 
ated in Rome, on the slope of the 
Caelian hill. The inscription to 
the great courtesan no longer 
exists, but the sacristan will show 
you the remaining surround and 
tell you how the salute to the 
dead beauty was removed in 
Napoleonic times because her 
lovely memory gave scandal. Car- 
dinal Alessandro’s Palazzo Far- 
nese would have been a fit setting 
for any of these queens of taste 
and wit and loveliness. 

There then it stands today, a 
delight and excitement to every 
eye except those who cannot 
agree that men like the two Far- 
nese were part of an ever-develop- 
ing system, both temporal and 
mystical, and like every human 
organism both strong and weak, 
good and bad. Certainly in the 
day of the Farnese nobody but 
some grim Savonarola would 
have looked without delight at, 
say, Perin del Vaga’s lovely 
nudes in Paul III’s bedchamber 
in the Castel Sant’Angelo—as 
fine a specimen of a Renaissance 
suite, complete with bathroom, 
as now exists; or at the sweet, 
weak face of poor Lucrezia Bor- 
gia in Pinturicchio’s Saint Cath- 
erine in the Borgia apartments of 
the Vatican; or the luscious mar- 
ble limbs of Giulia Farnese in its 
allegorical group in Saint Peter’s. 

For all this moral conflict and 
ambiguity, however, men did feel 
the excitement of great begin- 
nings and sense the springtime 
freshness of its morning. Let us 
stroll on in search of something 
that speaks of this freshness, of 
its excited feeling of discovery, 
its happy flowering. Or if what- 
ever we find must also have its 
own complexities—everything in 
Rome has its complexities—let it 
be something with more color 
and less shadow, and let it be 
something, too, that pays tribute 
to the spiritual traditions of the 
Eternal City. 

Not too far from the Farnese, 
though much nearer to the Pan- 
theon, is the Piazza Navona. 
Everybody comes here sooner or 


later, if only to see the three noble fountains 
or to lunch or dine at the excellent restau- 
rant called the Tre Scalini. Tucked away be- 
hind this big piazza, in a tiny piazza of its 
own, so dainty one hardly recognizes it for 
a piazza, there is one of the most charming 
of all the small churches of Rome—Santa 
Maria della Pace. 


This interpretation of Robert 
the Bruce, Scotland’s Prince 
of Warriors, at the Battle of 
Bannockburn, was painted 
especially for Chivas Regal 
by the artist Phil Hays. It 
vividly reproduces the effect 
of mosaic—the art form of 
ancient Byzantium, later 


highly developed in Italy. 
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This minute piazza, on the edge of a very 
gay and lively market quarter well worth a 
visit for its own sake, has been carved out 
of a jumble of 15th Century houses whose 
rights of way, or narrow lanes, now appear, 
right and left of the church, masked like 
Stage entrances and exits. This theatrical 
image is almost compulsive with any such 
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Sosaiiig! in flavor, 12 year old Chivas Regal 
is the glory of the Highlands...and the 
most wanted premium Scotch whisky in America. 


church as Santa Maria, for though the 
church and cloister were first built in the 
15th Century the building was completely 
refaced in the 17th—that is, in the age when 
classical Renaissance exploded into the 
style known as High Baroque. And nobody 
seems to be able to talk about High Baroque 
without using the word theatrical. 
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Everything in one place! Snow-coned mountains and perennial palm 
trees. Modern cities and pre-Roman settlements. Superb cuisine. 
Incomparable shopping at tempting prices. Resorts, spas, hotels 
in spectacular settings. Riotous nature and peace everywhere. 


you havent 
seen Europe 





Your travei agent has the best answers. 
See him for free information, maps and 
folders, or write: Dept. 6, Swiss National 
Tourist Office, 10 West Forty-Ninth 
Street, New York 20, New York, or 661 
Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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2, America’s 
New Fourth 
Coastline 


GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 


This year, more than ever, you'll find a 
cruise of the Great Lakes a fascinating 
experience. The great, new St. Lawrence 
Seaway has brought ships flying the flags 
of many countries into these waters. Port 
cities of the Lakes—now world ports— 
are bustling with activity. Channels, rivers, 
bays, harbors are being prepared for deep- 
draft, ocean-going ships. It’s history in 
the making! You should see it! 


7 DAYS from $172.50 


plus tax, includes transportation, meals, 
berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


Begin your cruise at Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Chicago or Duluth. 








GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. H 
Foot of Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


All this, of course, is in addition to the 
other features of a Great Lakes Cruise... 
features that bring vacationers back year 
after year. You'll enjoy a full week of rest 
and relaxation, matchless food, gay ship- 
board parties, sunbathing, entertainment 
and new friends. And all at a low budget 
price. Come along for an exciting and 
thrilling vacation. See your TRAVEL 
AGENT now for details and reservations. 


Ask about Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Seaway 

one-way cruises Chicago to Montreal (either way) 

aboard ocean-going passenger-cargo ships of 

the Fjell-Oranje Lines. (Georgian Bay Line, 
General Passenger Agents. ) 


Please send me a free copy of your 1960 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 
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Address 
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Zone State. 
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We must first approach the church 
face on, then go directly to the left, 
“off-stage,” to its cloisters. They were 
designed by one of the most influential 
of all Renaissance architects, Donato 
Bramante. It is best of all to come here 
in the early morning when the sun 
limelights the facade from the right, 
picking out, you will observe, the coat- 
of-arms, an oak tree or quercus robur, 
of Pope Sixtus IV, under whom it was 
first built. He was not a great political 
Pope. In fact he was a political bungler. 
But he was so great a builder that he 
deservedly won the title of Gran Fabbri- 
catore. It is after him ‘that the Sistine 
Chapel is named, and the famous Sis- 
tine choir, which he founded. He re- 
established the Vatican Library, recon- 
structed a score of churches, opened, 
widened and straightened many streets, 
reorganized the Roman University, 
built the Ponte Sisto, and in the process 
beggared himself and all but emptied 
the purse of the Holy See. One might, 
by a little stretching of the bow, say 
that this Pope and Donato Bramante, 
between them, really set the Renais- 
sance going in Rome. 

As a matter of fact, plain to be seen 
by any visitor, Santa Maria della Pace 
now illustrates the entire development 
of the Renaissance from start to finish. 
Let me explain why. We have entered 
Bramante’s serenely balanced cloisters. 
They seem at first glance no more than 
a well-executed example of the classical 
revival—a series of round arcades be- 
low and square arcades above; but they 
contain an innovation which breaks the 
classical tradition completely. For we 
note, on second glance, that Bramante 
has here done something that no old 
Roman builder would have dared to 
do. Into each square opening of the 
upper arcades he has inserted a pillar, 
standing on the round top of the arch 
below it. This defiance of the practice 
of the ages, which always stood one 
column on another, was nothing less 
than revolutionary. From this date for- 
ward antiquity would continue to be 
an example but it ceased to be a master. 

From here on, men were to go on 
developing the old traditions with in- 
creasing inventiveness and daring. For 
if the facade of Santa Maria is charm- 
ing it is also full of verve and virtuos- 
ity. Looking at it we find ourselves at 
another pole altogether from the cool, 
patrician classicism of the Farnese 
Palace and of Bramante’s cloisters. We 
revel now in the willful interplay of 
concave and convex surfaces, broken 
entablatures of Corinthian pilasters 
and free-standing Doric pillars, the de- 
liberate contrast between a severe an- 
gular pediment above and the genial 
set of semicircular steps below, the 
subtle decorative quality of the screen 
walls, the gay belfry like a feather in a 
hat. As always happens with Baroque, 
it is all a series of slyly set nets to catch 
the bright Italian sunlight and shadow. 
Theatrical? The word is overused and 
beside the point. The whole thing is 
simply a mixture of high spirits, a way 
of saying good-by to the féars and ter- 
rors of the early Renaissance and— 
here comes the inevitable Roman com- 
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plexity—the church militant flam- 
boyantly unfurling its brightest banners 
in defiance of the Reformation. 

For the Reformation was the main 
impulse behind the shift from classi- 
cism to Baroque. The cloisters are 
classical. Inside the church we find 
plenty more that is classical—notably 
Raphael’s beautiful Sybils. But what 
are those lovely heathen Sybils doing 
in a Christian church? “The prophets 
in metaphor,” the pious sacristan will 
tell us, but we are not impressed. As 
Martin Luther was not impressed in 
those carefree, careless days when the 
Medici Popes brought the Florentine 
spirit of carnival to Rome, when a new 
masterpiece by Bramante or Raphael 
seemed a total justification of life. What 
interests us here is that the gay outer 
face of Santa Maria della Pace is so 
evidently not at all classical—though, 
naturally, it stems from antiquity. 

The facade of Santa Maria was the 
new way of glorifying God. From then 
on painted ceilings would no longer 
show Sybils but saints—compare the 
ceiling of the Farnese gallery with the 
ceiling of Sant’Ignazio. Statues writhed 
to express the mystical fervor of divine 
love—see the extraordinary group 
called the Ecstasy of Saint Teresa in the 
church of Santa Maria della Vittoria. 
The very shapes and marbled colors of 
church altars—see the Baldacchino of 
Saint Peter’s and the Chair of Saint 
Peter—take on an almost Oriental mag- 
nificence in honor of Christ the em- 
peror of all men. The very shapes of 
buildings become extravagant meta- 
phors of God’s wonder—see the fan- 
tastic bee-shaped interior of Sant’Ivo 
and its astonishing helicoidal spire, 
shaped like a spiral stairway to heaven; 
or see the climbing tower and dome 
of Sant’Andrea delle Fratte, where 
caryatids support a mounting series 
of torches and flames that end in a 
heavenly crown. And what else is the 
superb colonnade of Bernini before 
Saint Peter’s but the wide, welcoming 
arms of the church reaching out to em- 
brace the thousands who so often flock 
there to hear some new papal pro- 
nouncement? 

And yet how characteristic of Rome, 
how much in tradition it all is, that the 
impulse to answer Reform by Reform 
should have produced Baroque, an an- 
swer made not in sackcloth and ashes 
but in power and splendor! 

The Baroque revolution was in- 
evitable once the Popes decided that, in 
architecture and sculpture, elegance of 
form was no longer enough—that from 
then on form must be informed by 
ideas—must express or convey sig- 
nificant messages, which in the first 
stage of the Counter Reformation 
simply meant edifying messages. (This 
is why Michelangelo’s basically clas- 
sical Saint Peter's was not permitted to 
remain so. It became overlaid, almost 
drowned by Baroque art, inside and 
out.) 

This first stage of the Counter Refor- 
mation was inclined to be rather grim. 
In the second, as we so happily found 
in Santa Maria della Pace, the artist 

Continued on Page 192 
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It’s so easy to rent a car from 


There I was, all set to take off in the family car for a little fishing trip. 
Then my wife stopped me and said she had a thousand and one errands 
to run and needed the car! Right then and there I discovered Hertz! 
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~says Helen Traubel, internationally famous Star of the New York Metropolitan Opera 


Helen Traubel has seen the world from 
the most glamorous viewpoint in the 
world—the stage of a Metropolitan 
Opera Concert star. But, Missouri is 
the “Heartland of Hospitality” when 
Miss Traubel has a longing to visit 
the home folk in her native St. Louis. 


St. Louis is the Eastern gateway to 
some of the spectacular scenic spots 
in Missouri. Only a couple of hours’ 
drive brings you into the heart of the 
Ozark fishing and family vacation 
wonderland. Up and down the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers, historic 
spots exude the memories of Mark 
wain, Daniel Boone, Civil War 
heroes of Blue and Gray and stirring 
days of the “Mother of the West.” 


Ali over Missouri, 33 state parks, 7 big 
lakes and a dozen famous clear-water 
floating and fishing streams, invite you 
to relax, eat, rest and enjoy yourself. 
In the metropolitan centers of St. Louis 
and Kansas City, you can take advan- 
tage of some of the world’s famous art 
galleries, cultural centers, metropolitan 
amusement, major league baseball. 


“You all come!’ For the happiest, low- 
cost family vacation in years! We're 
glad to help you plan it, “- places 
to go, things to see and how to get 
there. Just mail coupon below. 


NEW MARINA, on the same spot on the 
Mississippi from which Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn set forth on their memorable 
adventures. Hannibal is the center of the 
fabulous chain of lakes hunting and 
boating crea of the upper Mississippi. 
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“Heartland of 
Hospitality— 
where the Old 
*\ Seuth and New 
West meet. 
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SHAW’S GARDENS, St. 


Louis, 
counterpart in the United States. Com- 
parable only to the famous Kew Gardens 
of London, it contains the largest collec- 
tion of plant life in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 
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FOREST PARK, St. Louis, is the second 
largest city park in the country. Its many 
attractions include the world-famous zoo, 
Jewel Box, Municipal Opera, Jefferson 
Memorial and Art Museum. 


Missouri Division of Resources and 
Development, Dept. DO 43 

Jefferson City, Mo. 

Please send FREE, without obligation, 32- 


page, full color brochure, ‘‘MISSOURI 
SPECTACULAR”. 
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Continued from Page 190 

was encouraged to feel that terrestrial 
happiness is a possible and permissible 
aspiration for even pious mortals to 
cherish. The secret of it all is that from 
the Counter Reformation onward the 
Church became democratized. The 
Pope became the Papa. Art was no 
longer the select preserve of the rich 
and the few. It became the gift of Rome 
to all mankind. 

The dangers are obvious and recur- 
ring. The edifying can so easily become 
lush, sentimental and melodramatic. 
Yet granted the exceedingly trying 
terms of reference involved in the de- 
mand for edification or display, we 
must feel as we wander today around 
the Roman streets that the problem 
was solved with supreme vigor and 
virtuosity by Gianlorenzo Bernini, that 
great 17th Century artist who, more 
than any other single man, has left the 
mark of his genius on the face of 
modern Rome. 

Bernini was beyond question the 
most variously gifted of all the great 
artists who contributed to the re- 
creation of Rome. What Michelangelo 
was to the age of Julius II, Bernini was 
to the age of Urban VIIl—a favored 
genius of enormous energy and ver- 
satility. This becomes evident almost at 
once to any visitor wandering about 
the city, guidebook in hand, struck by 
the vast number of things either ex- 
ecuted directly by Bernini or by the 
small army of workers in his studio. 


His energy is evident in his style 
alone—those wild!y sweeping draperies 
that convey and extend the emotional 
content of the statues standing before 
them, or wrapped in them; the living 
gestures of his models; the ardent 
realism of the indented marble flesh, as 
when lustful fingers grasp a dryad’s 
thigh, or as when the cavities of a 
moaning gullet or a panting mouth re- 
veal some soul swept up in religious 
ecstasy. (The Rape of Prosperpine by 
Pluto, in the Borghese Gallery, and the 
ecstatic Vision of Saint Teresa, in the 
Church of Santa Maria della Vittoria, 
are two of his works that every visitor 
interested in Baroque must see.) 

And this energy of Bernini was not 
only a matter of the psychic energy of 
genius. The man poured the unending 
flood of his vitality, over a long lifetime, 
into all sorts of activities: as architect, 
sculptor, painter, passionate lover, 
happy husband—he was the father of 
eleven children—the author of witty 
and sometimes daring satires for the 
stage; the designer of ingenious theatri- 
cal effects, such as the flooding of the 
Tiber, houses tumbling down, the sun 
rising, a town on fire; all side by side 
with the unflaggingly successful man- 
agement of his business affairs in the 
face of the jealousy and intrigues of 
rivals eager to drag him down. 

It was an energy that enlivened every- 
thing he touched, big and small, for 
like Michelangelo before him he did 
not disdain to take on the humblest 
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tasks if the problem interested him. In- 
deed some may find him at his best in 
his comparatively smaller works, such 
as his portrait busts, which are of a 
startling realism, or even his little 
models of wax or clay, such as his pre- 
paratory nudes for the series of angels 
on the Ponte Sant’Angelo—angels 
whom, we note with interest, Bernini 
characteristically saw not as languid 
virgins but as virile young men. 

Few men of genius have had at one 
and the same time such a capacity for 
work, such a thirst for pleasure and 
such a general zest for life. Perhaps he 
owed much to his southern Italian 
origin. Only a Neapolitan could have 
said, as he did one day in the court of 
Louis XIV, when asked to compare 
French women with Italian: “‘They are 
equally beautiful. But under the skin of 
a French woman there is the sheen of 
milk, under the skin of an Italian 
woman you feel the blush of blood.” 

We must not, however, think of this 
prime genius and begetter of Roman 
Baroque as a mere epicurean hedonist. 
If Bernini’s imagination was primarily 
sensuous it was also deeply mystical. 
He was a sincerely religious-minded 
man whose genius and good fortune 
was to be able to express in the most 
sensuous terms the religious enthu- 
siasm of a whole age. 

He was doubly lucky: in his father, a 
fine Neapolitan sculptor who opened 
for him the doors of the papal court; 
and lucky, after that, in attracting the 


attention of two of the most powerful 


families in Rome. The first produced 


his earliest patron, Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese—whose portrait bust, by Ber- 
nini, is a wonderfully living thing—and 
the second produced his most influential 
friend and protector, the Barberini Pope 
Urban VIII. This is why some of the 
most splendid things of 17th Century 
Rome carry the Barberini emblem of 
the bee—the symbol of creative energy, 
benevolence and generosity. (Urban 
VIII, like Paul III, almost bankrupted 
the papal coffers to glorify his church, 
his country and his city.) You notice 
those bees on the level fountain at the 
foot of the Spanish Steps—the bar- 
caccia or bark of Saint Peter; the 
Fonte delle Api, in the Piazza Bar- 
berini; and not far from it on the fa- 
mous fountain of Triton, whose dol- 
phins and shells and gushing water hold 
other similar metaphorical meanings. 
The bees are on the amusing obelisk- 
and-elephant before the church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva which 
portrays the wise animal bearing one 
of the sun’s rays, the obelisk, from the 
pagan East to the Christian west. The 
whole interior dome of the Church of 
Sant’lvo simulates a cluster of bees’ 
wings. 

It is this use of symbol and metaphor 
in Baroque that reconciles us to what 
may appear at first sight an undisci- 
plined emotionalism. Baroque is half 
parable, half mesmerism. We never 

Continued on Page 196 
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Mediterranean Cruise and Tour of 


NORTH AFRICA and SOUTHERN EUROPE from $1,098 


Visit Morocco, Africa; Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, France, Gibraltar, Monte Carlo, Is- 
land of Majorca, Island of Elba. Cruise 
the Suniane Route via the South Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean . . . with its color- 
ful ports and mysterious African cities. 
Round trip from New York on American 
Export Lines and Italian Lines, with regu- 
lar departures thru October. Including 
first class land tour, all shore excursions 
and program of night entertainment. See 
Your Travel Agent or send for Special 
Booklet No. 7-P. ' city 
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‘With all the new cars in the 
SIMCA’s still stealing the scene. 


Here’s where you get most for the least. Deluxe interiors, turn signals, and 4-speed shift. 
The engine’s up front, the economy is tops, and the performance is thrilling. The price? 
Just $1698* With all the new cars available, SIMCA still gives you most for your money. 
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ON CUBAS TREASURE ISLAND~ 


THE ISLE OF PINES 


Here, turistas discover for themselves the ‘Treasure Island” of 
Robert Louis Stevenson—and treasure more precious than pirate 
booty. Cascading sunlight bathes the incredibly white sand, the 
clear blue waters of the Caribbean. Contentment is so real that 


it becomes another element with the earth and the sea and the air. 


Here, too, is a playground of incomparable versatility. Five 
minutes from this perfect beach is a sport fishing center, with 
good boats and experienced guides to take the fisherman to his 
quarry...and certain is the catch, whether it be bonefish, tarpon 
or any of a dozen other tropic gamefish. Ten minutes in the 
other direction is the Treasure Island Gun Club, with top-flight 
twin skeet ranges, a kennel of 18 superb French pointers, and a 
complete knowledge of the haunts of the Isle’s profusely abundant 


quail, dove, wild guinea fowl and wild pigeon. 


Excellent ultra-modern hotels offer outstanding cuisine; golf and 
horseback riding are at their best. In the peaceful towns, old and 


new blend with delightful incongruity ; from the fresh green fields, 





mountains of pure marble thrust upward. And on the fences 
between these fields grow beautiful orchid plants, brought from Hunter and fisherman find abundance beyond 
: belief in field and sea at the Isle of Pines! 
forest and lowland by farmhand or passerby...for with the simple 
generosity that is the essence of this place and its people, the 
“Pineros” want others, too, to enjoy the beauty they have found 


in the hidden places no others ever see. 


No wonder buccaneers buried their treasure here—for having seen 
this beach-rimmed land of towering hills and verdant fields, they 
knew that some day, somehow, they would return. Fresh and 


unspoiled, the Isle of Pines waits for them...and for you. 






Discover the real Cuba for yourself... you'll love the difference! 
Ask your Travel Agent. 







CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 
PROMENADE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 
336 EAST FLAGLER STREET, MIAMI / LA RAMPA, VEDADO, HABANA 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY KORDA 
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Continued from Page 193 

want to approach Baroque architecture or 
sculpture too closely. It depends for its 
finest effects on its setting in space. It pos- 
sesses us. We never possess it. We never 
know how the iilusion it creates is affecting 
us. All we know is that before it we feel a 
little disoriented, transported, dislocated, 
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shaken out of the order of reality—as we 
never are by the classical thing. 

This is dramatically felt as we stand be- 
fore Saint Peter’s, at the entrance to its vast 
piazza, about to enter the two outstretched 
arms of the colonnade. The columns do, in- 
deed, employ purely classical elements, but 
along the top of the structure we see a host 
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of gesturing figures whom we cannot iden- 
tify, whose effect, if not whose purpose, is to 
liquefy the cold classic orders that support 
them. It is as if the great columns have, up 
there, turned into torches of fiery faith. And 
we are glad of this eloquent disruption of 
the classical tradition, since without it we 
might see the whole piazza and the great 


edifice beyond it too coolly and 
too rationally for total sympathy 
with its religious intent. It is as 
when we look at the lavish colors, 
shapes and movements in a pic- 
ture of some classical or religious 
story by Rubens or Correggio— 
both of whom Bernini adored. At 
once, the bravura of the execu- 
tion melts our rational disbelief. 

There are two pieces of this 
17th Century architecture quite 
near each other, which, I think, 
present it at its finest and most re- 
strained. They are both small, 
both intimate, and both well 
worth prolonged study. The first 
is by Bernini—elegant, perfectly 
organized, socially select: the 
church of Sant’Andrea al Quiri- 
nale, on the Via del Quirinale. 
The second, at the crossroads of 
the Quattro Fontane, is almost 
impossible to see properly from 
outside, but it is the interior 
which is so attractive, so full of 
quaint but brilliant personality: 
the church of San Carlino. It is 
small; one of the main central 
piers of Saint Peter’s cannot be 
much bigger. It is a very special 
thing, sufficient in itself to justify 
the whole Baroque movement ir: 
Rome. Borromini designed it 
one of Bernini’s co-workers who 
had just as much brilliance as the 
master but less social grace, and 
poor luck. 

As we probe a little into the 
story of Baroque art we soon 
find that there are two schools of 
feeling about it, which circle vio- 
lently about these two men’s 
names. One school holds Ber- 
nini to have been a fine but over- 
flamboyant sculptor, too bold, 
too brash, but no architect. For 
them Borromini is the man. The 
other holds Borromini in high re- 
spect as a workmanlike, sensitive 
architect, but considers that he 
was much too limited, too odd 
and idiosyncratic. No such pas- 
sionate partisan discussions arise 
in the presence of earlier Roman 
art. It is a fact which alone shows 
us how far we have moved in our 
casual Roman wanderings from 
the cool, classical reticence of the 
15th Century. We have arrived, 
even before the 18th Century 
dawns, in the noisy, passionate, 
turbulent atmosphere of modern 
times. The solid antique tradition 
has been shattered completely. 

Then it will suddenly be the 
age of steel; the tall white apart- 
ments will begin to surround the 
city as if they were the new walls 
of Rome; and as we stand on the 
Pincian terrace and look out 
over the hot crumpled roofs we 
find it all too easy to forget Bar- 
berini and Borghese, or that 
great Medici Pope who said 
that he would “‘stupefy the world 
with splendor.” We find it easy 
to forget that all this modern 
city beneath us was once papal 
Rome. THE END 











NOTES ON 
RENAISSANCE 
ROME 


@ HOLIDAY presents a_ check- 
list of outstanding examples of 
Renaissance art and architecture 
to be seen in Rome: 


THE VATICAN MUSEUMS AND GAL- 
LeRIES, Viale Vaticano. (9 A.M. to 
2 p.M. weekdays; closed Sundays 
and holidays. Admission fee: 300 
lire—48 cents—free on the last 
Saturday of each month.) The 
Vatican museums house one of 
the world’s largest collections of 
art, dating back to the original 
masterworks collected by the 
Renaissance Popes. The Pina- 
coteca Vaticana (Picture Gal- 
lery) contains important paint- 
ings by Raphael, Perugino, Fra 
Angelico and Leonardo da Vinci. 
The Sistine Chapel is adorned 
with the famous ceiling by Mi- 
chelangelo and wal! paintings by 
Pinturicchio, Perugino and Bot- 
ticelli and others. The Raphael 
Rooms and Loggias are alive with 
splendid frescoes, as are the 
Borgia apartments, where Pope 
Alexander VI and his family 
lived. 


PALAZZO FARNESE, Piazza Farnese. 
(The Palace, now the French 
Embassy, can be visited from 10 
A.M. to noon and 2 to 4 P.M. on 
weekdays; on Sundays the gal- 
lery on the first floor is open from 
11 A.M. to noon.) This is the 
most magnificent example of 
Renaissance palace architecture. 
The stones in its massive foun- 
dations came from the Colos- 
seum and the Theater of Mar- 
cellus. The first, great interior 
courtyard is based on designs by 
Sangallo and Michelangelo; the 
second is pure Michelangelo. 


PIAZZA NAVONA, the most ex- 
uberant of Rome’s great Ren- 
aissance squares. Domitian’s 
huge stadium once occupied this 
site. Three grand fountains—the 
Moro, the Rivers and the Nep- 
tune—are lined up along its 
center line, and its sides are 
graced with the Baroque facade 
of the Church of Sant’Agnese in 
Agone, Rainaldi’s Palazzo Doria- 
Pamphiliand the angel-decorated 
front of Sacro Cuore di Maria. In 
older times the oblong expanse 
was used for historical fetes, jousts 
and open-air games. From the 
17th to the 19th Century, it was 
flooded and turned into a vast 
swimming pool every Saturday 
in August. 


PALAZZO DEL QUIRINALE, Piazza 
del Quirinale. (June 15 to Sept. 
15, 3:30 to 6:30 p.m.; Sept. 16 
to June 14, 2 to 5 p.m.) This im- 
posing building, begun in 1574 as 
a summer residence for the Popes, 
was not completed until the 18th 








Century. From 1870 to 1946 it was the official 
palace of the kings of Italy. Now it houses the 
president of the Italian Republic. The throne 
room contains frescoes by Saraceni and Lan- 
franco; the entrance gallery has Melozzo 
da Forli’s Christ in Glory With Angels. 


PIAZZA DEL CAMPIDOGLIO, atop the 163- 





foot-high Capitoline Hill. This stately plaza 
can be reached by road or by the monu- 
mental flight of gradual steps designed by 
Michelangelo. Facing the top of the steps is 
the beautiful Palazzo dei Senatori, which 
stands on the remains of the Tabularium, 
the ancient depository of state archives. 
The north side of the plaza is occupied by 


the Palazzo del Museo Capitolino, which 
contains antique sculptures. On the south 
side is the Palazzo dei Conservatori, whose 
facade was remodeled in 1554 by Tommaso 
dei Cavalieri and Rainaldi according to 
Michelangelo’s plans. From the hill you 
look over Rome and the Tiber, Castel 
Sant’Angelo and St. Peter’s. THE END 








ONE IN A SERIES OF SEASHELL-INSPIRED ART TREASURES 
PRESENTED BY SHELL OlL COMPANY 


The Birth of Venus. Sandro Botticelli, 1478; Uffizi Gallery, Florence, Italy. 





Foto arte e colore —- Milano 


The artist turns to nature to inspire his craftsmanship 


otticelli chose the mythical birth of Venus as a subject worthy of his brush 


and produced a masterpiece. Before then and since then most art has 
shown a preoccupation with the things of nature and the legends sur- 
rounding them. The seashell has for long held a fascination for the artist and 


served as his inspiration. But inspiration alone is not enough; it must be coupled 


with skilled craftsmanship to achieve perfection. 


Scientists, as well as painters, know this problem, for it is their task to equate 


the inspiration and the offerings of nature with the things man can use. 





At Shell, hundreds of scientists are engaged in the task of turning ideas inspired The Shell Companies 


by nature’s hidden petroleum stores into substances useful to man. This imagina- ee 


Snell Chemical Company 


tive research results in products that perform better, last longer and cost less. Shell Pipe Line Corporation 
Millions know these products by the sign of the familiar shell. 


Shell Development Company 


Shel! Oll Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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So flattering to give 
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Tritonand seahorse, 
an active pair 
from the 
irresistible jumble 
of water and 
statuary called the 
Trevi Fountain. 





ROME: The Legendary Fountains 


®@ Above the many noises of the streets of Rome you 
can often hear the still-louder sound of its singing 
fountains. The emperor among Rome’s more than 
3000 (nobody knows the exact number) is the Fon- 
tana di Trevi, a mass of rocks, cascades and statues 
that has been called variously a ““~pompous confusion 
of fable and fact, gods and aediles, aqueducts and 
sea monsters,” the quintessence of Baroque art, and 
the finest example of the exquisite Roman use of 
water. Every visitor knows the legend that if he 
drops a coin into the Trevi basin he is sure to re- 
turn to Rome, but few follow the prescribed routine: 
“Whoever will go to the great fountain when the 
high moon rays dance upon the rippling water, and 
drink, and toss a coin far out into the middle, over 
the left shoulder, backward, shall, in offering to the 
secret spirit of the place, surely come back to Rome 
again some day.” The idea of leaving an offering at 
a fountain dates far back into the ancient days 
when man drank from natural springs in grottoes 
supposedly ruled by water spirits. 

In many of the Roman fountains the water simply 
gushes out into a basin as it does at Trevi. But in 
others the builders sought a more dazzling effect by 
throwing jets high into the air. Handsomest of the 
simple jets unquestionably are the two that rise 
forty-six feet above the pavement in the Piazza San 
Pietro. They are supplied by the ancient Traiana 
aqueduct constructed by Trajan in a.p. 109 and 
renewed many times, finally by Pope Paul V. (This 
water is somewhat chalky, and is preferred by citi- 
zens for viewing rather than for drinking.) Among 
the thousands who have admired these fountains 
(the left one built by Pope Paul V, the right by 
Clement X), one pompous visitor stands out— 
Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany. He descended from 
his carriage, stood at attention with his entire en- 
tourage for a few minutes, then exclaimed, “Splen- 
did! You may turn them off now.” 

A third variety of Roman fountain attempts to 


combine statues, Continued on Page 200 
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Something warm and human and wonderful happens 
when you send flowers-by-wire 


This Easter, span the miles with flowers-by- 
wire—the same wonderful, beautiful flowers 
you’d give her if you were there. They’ll reach 
out to her and touch her deeply, affection- 
ately—with your own personal message of 
love. And flowers-by-wire are fast, easy to 


send. Just phone or visit your FTD florist, 
listed in the Yellow Pages under FTD— 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery. Beautiful 
selections, low as $5. Delivery anywhere. 


F.orists' Tececraepyw De ivery 
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This Emblem Guarantees 
Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back 














Continued from Page 198 

basins and jets into a unified composition. 
The master of this technique was Giovanni 
Lorenzo Bernini, the 17th Century sculp- 
tor and architect who was responsible 
for the colonnade enclosing Saint Peter’s 
Square. His success is brilliantly demon- 
strated in the fountains he designed for 
the Piazza Navona, the long open oval 
that occupies the site of the ancient Circus 
of Domitian. One of these fountains, the 





“Moor,” represents a fierce giant strug- 
gling to hold a squirming dolphin. Water 
sprays from the dolphin’s mouth, and the 
pair seem intensely alive and completely 
at home in the water. The other Bernini 
work here, the Fontana dei Fiume, Foun- 
tain of the Rivers, represents the Ganges, 
Nile, Danube and Plata as water gods 
grouped around a fifty-foot obelisk. Each 
god is surrounded by plants and animals 
appropriate to his respective river banks. 





Italian Liqueur 





The formula is a family secret, but this much és known. Senor Giuseppe 
Alberti concocted Strega more than a century ago. His combination of 
herbs and sunny citrus is the bearer of a legend: when two people drink 
it together, they are forever united. Strega is the most compelling of 
liqueurs. Procure a bottle (in its own gift carton) and prove it to 
yourself. Ask for a free recipe booklet, or write: Canada Dry 
Corp., Dept. H, 100 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. (85 proof) 
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Another Bernini work is the furious 
Triton of the Fontana del Tritone in 
the Piazza Barberini; he sits high on a 
huge shell supported by the upflung 
tails of four fish, and blows a thin jet 
of water straight into the air. 

The Fontana delle Tartarughe, in the 
Piazza Mattei, is also famous for the 
excellence of its sculpture. Here four 
bronze boys, each supported by one 
foot on the head of a dolphin, eternally 
help four tortoises (tartarughe) to crawl 
over the edge of the fountain’s upper 
basin. The boys are the work of Taddeo 
Landini; their cryptic smiles remind 
viewers of the Mona Lisa, and their 
bodies have all the lithe grace of 
youth. 

Natives of Rome treat their fountains 
with a certain affectionate derision. The 
Fountain of the Naiads in the Piazza 
dell’ Esedra, for instance, is a recent 
work, completed in 1901. It is lighted 
at night, and is an agreeable sight for 
non-Romans, unaccustomed to seeing 
naked bronze ladies laved in water. But 
the sly singers of ballads in the late- 
hour frattorie point out that there is an 
equally naked man in the fountain, 
wrestling with a great dolphin. “Oh, 
what is he doing with that big fish?” 
they ask. 

The Fontana dei Dioscuri gave the 
name Horse Hill (Monte Cavallo) to its 
location, now officially known as the 
Piazza Quirinale; its statues represent 
two rearing stallions held by their 
trainers. 


A third subject of frequent pleasant- 
ries is the Fontana dell’ Acqua Felice in 
the Piazza San Bernardo. Prospero 
Bresciano is said to have committed 
suicide, or at least gone into a fatal de- 
cline, because people laughed at his 
colossal statue of Moses displayed here. 
The young sculptor had announced 
that his Moses would be greater even 
than that of Michelangelo, but the 
statue turned out to be a grotesque 
caricature. Yet even this fountain has 
its champions, who find its lions 
spouting water delightful. 

Wherever one turns in Rome there 
are more fountains, such splendid works 
of art in busy squares and back alleys 
that it is difficult to pick favorites. The 
tortoises? The papal crowns of the 
Fontana della Tiara? The sea horses 
of the Cavalli Marini? The Aescula- 
pius? The bees of the Fontana delle Api? 
The lions in the Piazza dell’ Popolo, 
surrounding Ramses II’s 3200-year-old 
obelisk ? 

The Pauline Fountain, Fontana Pao- 
lina, honors Pope Paul V, who commis- 
sioned it, and Giovanni Fontana, who 
designed it. It has the most abundant 
flow ofall Rome’s fountains, and for this 
reason is perhaps the most impressive, 
though it is not the most beautiful. But 
it is a good one to see last, for from its 
splendid site on the Janiculum Hill all 
Rome is visible; here the visitor can 
rest, and listen to the song of the 
water, and reminisce about all the 
other fountains he has seen. THE END 





Family fun abounds in glorious Glacier, 
highin Montana’s Rockies. Fish, 
hike, ride easy trails. Sightsee 
amid mighty mountains, an- 

cient glaciers, sparkling lakes 

and streams. Fine hotels, excel- 
lent cuisine. Mail coupon today. 
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TRAVEL TIPS 
by Howard Greig 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


PRIVATE GUIDE 


Q. “I'll be on my own during my stay in 
Rome, and would prefer not to join an or- 
ganized tour group. Would the services of an 
experienced guide be too exorbitant to con- 
sider for one person, or a small group of 
traveling acquaintances ?” 

H.P., Blacksburg, Va. 


@ Definitely not. Rome is extraordinar- 
ily rich in well-educated guides; their 
services should be secured through the 
concierge of your hotel or through a 
reputable Roman travel agency. Aver- 
age fees are: half day (3 hours), for one 
to sixteen persons, 5400 lire ($8.64); for 
a full day (6 hours), one to sixteen per- 
sons, 8600 lire ($13.76). 


LIRE & DOLLARS 


Q. “So I won't be too confused by Italian 
money, will you give me some dollar equiva- 
lents of the lira ?” §.T., Los Gatos, Caiif. 


@ Based on the official rate of 625 lire 
to the U.S. dollar, here are some equiva- 
lents of Italian bank notes: 


SO lire — $ .08 
i00 “* — 16 
500 “* — 80 

1000 “* — 1.60 
5000 “* — 8.00 
10,000 “ — 16.00 


ROME —NEW YORK 


Q. “Please give me monthly high and low 
temperatures for Rome and New York. It is 
difficult to compare climates without both 
figures.” P.C., Teaneck, N. J. 


Average temperatures 
(H—High; L—Low): 


ROME NEW YORK 
H L H & 

Jan. 52 38 40 26 
Feb. 55 40 40 25 
Mar. 59 44 49 33 
Apr. 66 49 58 42 
May 73 54 69 53 
June 81 61 78 62 
July 87 66 82 67 
Aug. 86 65 80 66 
Sept. 80 61 75 60 
Oct. 70 54 65 50 
Nov. 60 46 53 40 
Dec. 53 40 42 29 


TIPPING IN ROME 

Q. “Can you give me some general rules for 
tipping in Rome? If a service charge is 
added to a hotel bill or restaurant check, is 


an additional tip required?” 
M.B., Denver, Colo. 


@ Even when a service charge is added, 
additional small tips are expected. In 
Rome, the hotel service charge is 18%. 
However, it is customary to give the 
concierge or the head porter either 50 
lire per day or 100 lire per service. (This 
is a basic minimum, as the concierge is 
















derful food . . 
beaches . . . New yacht basin . . 
top fishing . . 
TV and telephones. 


Flying time from West Palm Beach. Also Mackey Airlines flights from 
Miami, Fort Lauderdale, Tampa and St. Petersburg. 







argain prices on perfumes, liquor, and other old 
world imported goods in our Treasure Lane Shop . . 
. Largest swimming pool in Bahamas . . . 
. scores of sports including 
. Calypso entertainment . . 


See your Travel Agent; phone or write Miami office, PLaza 7-3457, 
7630 Biscayne Blvd.; or contact Leonard Hicks, Jr. and Associates. 


@ WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA, BAHAMA ISLANDS 


. Won- 


. Air conditioned, 


in a position to be very helpful—securing 
theater tickets, arranging transportation, 
and answering innumerable questions. 
If you have required more service from 
him than minimum demands, his tip 
should be upped accordingly.) Other ap- 
propriate tips are chambermaid, 100 
lire ($.16) per day extra; bellhop or lug- 
gage porter, 100 lire per bag, 150 ($.24) 
for two; doorman (for calling a taxi), 
100 lire. 


In restaurants, 15% is the usual service 
charge added to your check. Here-again, 
a small extra is expected for good service. 


Other tips: checkroom or washroom 
attendant, 50 to 100 lire; theater ushers, 
50 lire; taxi drivers, 15% of the fare— 
a minimum of 100 lire. Station porters 
have a fixed charge of 80 lire for each 
piece of luggage; in addition they will ap- 
preciate a tip of 100 lire per bag, 200 lire 
per trunk. 





The facts: On May 14... Am- 
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You’// discover a 
WONDERFUL NEW WORLD OF LIVING 
at any hotel that bears the 
Master Host mark of distinction 


Get your free copy of Master Hosts Directory today 
MASTER HOSTS 239H Rowan Building, Fort Worth 16, Texas 
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INDIA inaugurates a magical new 
flight service from New York to 
London in 6% hours, via Boeing 
707 Intercontinental Rolls-Royce 
Jets. The same jet flies to Paris, 
Frankfurt, Rome, Cairo, Bombay. 








The promise: An intriguing new ex- 
perience for transatlantic travelers 
. . - Opulent Eastern atmosphere 
combined with Western know-how 
in a uniquely personal service .. . 
delightfully different, there’s noth- 
ing quite like it in anybody’s sky. 
The record: Twelve years of de- 








pendability in all Europe, The 
Middle East, Asia and Australasia 
eae multi-million mile pilots... and 
millions of passengers who will 


425 Park Ave., N.Y. PL 1-4146 - 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Our turban’s in the air! 
Jet-borne... London-bound...Indian-fashion 


cheerfully attest to having been 
royally pampered by Arr-INpDIA. 
High time, isn’t it, discerning Amer- 
ican travelers—like you—made the 
acquaintance of Arr-INDIA? 

See your discerning travel agent! 


Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets will 
leave New York for London, 
Europe and India Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday at 9:30 P.M. Deluxe 
and Economy accommodations. 


AIR-INDIA* 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


» Chi. ST 2-8540 + 543 So. Olive St., L.A. MA 6-6834 
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THE BIG SIZE...Lots of people 

like to buy Bud in the Half Quart 

...or King Size. Reason? Each can pours 
2 full glasses of the King of Beers. 
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THE 
BLUEBLOOD 

CATS 

OF 

ROME 


by William Demby 
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@ According to one Italian expert, 
Dr. Gattino-Gatta, there are approx- 
imately 784,000 cats permanently 
resident in Rome. Flourishing and 
long-established cat colonies inhabit 
the more important monuments and 
ruins—the Pantheon, the Forum, 
the Templi Republicani in the Pi- 
azza Argentina, the Theater of Mar- 
cellus and the Colosseum. The Ro- 
man cats are aristocratic, descend- 
ants of a blue-blooded line going 
back more than two thousand 
years. 

Being aristocrats, the cats of 
Rome lead a noticeably special life, 
at least those cats that live in the 
established colonies. No scrounging 
for food, no hostile creatures to de- 
fend themselves from (not even kids: 
no Roman child would dare torture 
a Roman cat), no city noises to put 
up with (since their colonies for the 
most part occupy secluded, govern- 
ment-protected ruins), no laws to 
obey except their own. And since 
their artistic surroundings have 
plenty of dark cubicles and tunnels 
and catacomblike passageways for 
shelter and exploration, it is no won- 
der that the aristocratic cats of 
Rome are the most arrogant, self- 
sufficient and best-fed cats in the 
world. 

The cats of Rome are no ordinary 
tabbies and they know it. A visitor 
to Rome should not be surprised if 
a fat blue-gray cat with haunted 
agate eyes stares at him in the 
Forum. Chances are the cat has in- 
side dope on the visitor’s future, or 
his past, or recognizes him from 
some previous life. If a cat stares 
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Cat on a cold stone roof: An 
aristocratic tabby of Rome, de- 
scendant of a long line dating 
back to ancient Egypt, proud, 
aloof, prolific, much feared by 
superstitious Roman citizens. 


rather strangely at a Roman, he 
won't pick up a stone and throw it 
at the cat, but will take a tight grip 
on his lucky charms. 

The classical ruins are ideal places 
for cats to live out their aristocratic 
existence. To them, the fallen col- 
umns, the chipped facades, the 
gutted floors, the busts of ambitious 
statesmen with broken noses and 
amputated limbs no doubt symbol- 
ize the vanity of human civilization. 
At the same time the ruins provide 
them with a kind of Disneyland play- 
ground where, unmolested by senti- 
mental cat lovers (excepting, natu- 
rally, the human slaves who bring 
them their food), they may indulge 
in their sybaritic pleasures. 

Not all cats in Rome, however, 
live in these tradition-drenched col- 
onies. The cats seen lurking in dank 
courtyards or public marketplaces 
or in dark alleyways are largely ren- 
egade cats, or the descendants of 
renegade cats, that have been ex- 
pelled from the established colonies. 
Once booted out of a colony, the 
outcasts forfeit their citizenship, 
and the citizenship of their poster- 
ity. Indeed, in the highly caste- 
conscious Roman cat colony, many 
never recover from so traumatic an 
experience: those dead ones flat- 
tened out like furry pancakes on 
roads leading out of Rome are not 
the victims of careless driving but 
outcasts that have chosen suicide 
to the shame and loneliness of exile. 

Sometimes the outcast or renegade 
cats are taken home by well-meaning 
if misguided Romans who naively 
try to make pets of them. All too 
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frequently these cats sink into fits of cata- 
tonic depression. In their loathing for their 
masters, they ruin upholstery, neglect an- 
cestral habits of hygiene, grossly overeat 
while insisting on being fed only choice 
cuts of meat. At night, on terraces or in 
dark courtyards, these cats let out blood- 
curdling screams which many mistake for 
mating calls. They are not. They are the 
desperate screams of a manic-depressive 
cat on the verge of committing suicide. 


Aneccentric Greek-Latin chronicler and 
traveler, Aeutobus of Tyre, once thought 
the cat howls were howls of passion. In 
388 B.C., he wrote in Rome by Night: Be- 
ing a Guide to this Up-and-Coming Town 
and its Nocturnal Delights: “The screaming 
of thousands of cats in heat awakens pas- 
sions of love in even the most time-ravaged 
physique of visitors to this charming pas- 
toral village.” The first recorded mention 
of an abnormally large cat colony in Rome 


appears in Philibus the Elder’s Commen- 
taries (c. 463 B.C.) in which the eminent 
scribe acidly observes that “there are more 
cats in that filthy village [Rome] than there 
are harlots or morticians.”’ It is known that 
a flourishing cat colony existed in Rome at 
the time of the Gallic invasion, 390 B.C. 
Thousands of them were slaughtered to 
feed the starving population during the 
bitter siege. Later the Gauls, too, hav- 
ing fired the wheatfields and burned down 
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the grain warehouses, had to subsist on 
cat meat. 

During the Dark Ages, when Rome 
became a dreary ghost town, the cat 
population sensed that human society 
had gone to the dogs and so decided to 
organize themselves into a loosely fed- : 
ergted aggregation of cat colonies, 
somewhat like the Greek city-states. 
This was a wise move, for in 1484 Pope 
Innocent VIII ordered the Inquisition 
to burn not only heretics as witches but 
their cats as well. The cats of Rome, 
having already divorced themselves 
from human beings, were thus able to 
survive the tortures—burning, boiling, 
impaling, hanging, flaying, stoning and 
stabbing—which practically annihi- 
lated the cat population of Europe. 

Looking further back, the aristo- 
cratic Roman cats inherited their blue 
blood from the cats of ancient Egypt, 
where they first appeared about 3000 
years before Christ, the descendants of 
African wild cats. In Egypt cats were 
worshiped as gods. Temples were built 
in their honor. Cats enjoyed special 
holidays during which they were adorned 
with gold necklaces and earrings of 
precious stones. When a cat died, it was 
embalmed and buried in a cat ceme- 
tery. Some of these, dug up by 19th 
Century archaeologists, contained hun- 
dres of thousands of cat mummies. In 
ancient Egypt it was a crime to kill a 
cat. Cats were probably brought to 
Rome by Phoenician traders and in 
their new habitat continued their aris- 
tocratic ways. 

Cat worship as practiced in Rome 
today takes two forms: overt and cov- 
ert. Conformists that they are, the | 
vast majority of Romans practice the 
second form. They pay homage to the 
occult powers of Roman cats by se- 
cretively nodding to a cat casually en- 
countered on the street, by occasionally 
offering milk to a neighborhood cat 
that possesses the evil eye, or by bribing 
a particularly odious office cat (feared 
by all employees, including the boss) 
with a tidbit from the dinner table. 
These covert cat worshipers vehemently 
deny that their attentions are anything 
more than a decent show of charity. 
Far more interesting are the eccentric 
and uninhibited cat lovers who coura- 
geously risk the disapproval of pious 
people by openly engaging in esoteric 
rites of cat worship. 

A noteworthy example of the overt 
group is the Baronessa della R = 
wiry, tense woman with haunted eyes 
and a complexion made less deathly by 
layers of bright red rouge. Every day, 
rain or shine, at eleven in the morning 
and six-fifteen in the evening, the 
Baronessa visits the Theater of Mar- 
cellus cat colony. From her worn 
leather briefcase she takes out assorted 
fish heads and vital organs, several 
pounds of spaghetti cooked for eight 
minutes in a broth of spoiled tomatoes 
and rancid horsemeat, and a bottle of 
comparatively fresh milk. All these 
edibles are religiously fed to the cats. 

Recently I joined her on one of her 
cat-feeding expeditions. I asked her 
why Romans continue to worship cats. 

Continued on Page 206 
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her gaze turned inward You Romans have a 
vestal virgin in a trance. highly developed sense of history such as 
no other people in the whole wide world 
has. For thousands of years, right here in 
our own back yard, so to speak, we have 
seen civilizations rise and fall, rise and 
fall, rise and fall’’-—and her head bobbed 


up and down like a cork riding the waves 
of history. “To put it vulgarly, you 
might say that we Romans have developed 
a nose for history, that out of an inherited 
talent for survival we can sniff a historical 
trend decades before it matures. Well, if 
you will pardon my frankness—! know 
you Americans dislike frankness when it 
comes to history—in the three thousand 
years since the founding of Rome, his- 
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like an aging tell you. see, we 
g Then, when | 
was sure she had fallen asleep, she turned 
abruptly and began to speak shrilly. 
“So you would like to know why we 
Romans have gone back to worshiping 


cats,” she said, making a sweeping gesture 
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That's why we Romans have gone back 
to worshiping cats. Does that answer 
your question?” 

To equal the Baronessa’s frankness, 
I’m not so sure it does. Because, again 
according to Dr. Gattino-Gatta, the 
birth rate of Roman cats is exceeding 
their death rate by a ratio of 3.006 to 
1, and by 1980 the cat population 
should outnumber the civilian popula- 
tion by ten to one. If the Baronessa 
means what I think she means, the cats 
of Rome by that date won’t have to 
take over the city. It will be all theirs. 

THE END 
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“Which ones?” 

The jukebox stopped playing. The 
happy friends of Bernardine were 
drifting out of the bar. Something had 
to be done. 

He named some night clubs that I, in 
common with most Romans, had never 
been to. 

“I’ve heard,” I said, with a knowing 
look, “of a place at 42 Fontanella 
Borghese.” 

A young man put a coin in the box. 
One or two listeners drifted back. 

**Ah-ha!’’ said my persecutor. 
“That’s the very spot to have a high 
old time. I’ve often been there with my 
friends."’ He winked. 

“I’m interested to hear it,”’ I said. 
“It happens to be my house. You and 
your gay friends must drop in some 
time. But I must warn you I usually go 
to bed at ten o'clock.” | handed him 
my visiting card. 

Since the butchering of Christians 
was put down, the only cruel sport that 
is left in Rome is the public and abject 
humiliating of one Roman by another. 
It is a sport with a great following, and 
every Roman from the age of eleven is 
an aficionado. A thrust such as mine— 
and it was, though I say it myself, 
quintessentially Roman—is_ greeted 
with long, loud, jeering laughter. | was 
rewarded with repeated salvos of this 
sort of applause. 

To complete my happiness, the 
young man had chosen Bernardine. My 
friends came back. I do not know what 
happened to the man who spoke Eng- 
lish. Spirits were so high that some 
young men started jiving and I did not 
notice him go. I gave a handful of coins 
to the boy who had worked the knobs 
for me, bought drinks at the bar (re- 
membering this time to buy my tickets 
first), and soon there was a party. 

The boy at the knobs looked up at 
me, his dark eyes dancing. He had the 
round face and flopping curls that 
marked the Roman boy even in the 
times of the Renaissance. “Enjoying 
yourself?” he said. 

“Very much. What’s your name?” 

“Nino.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirteen.” 





“You look like a Roman. Are you?” 

“Roman of Romans. My father is, 
too, and so’s my grandfather.” 

He spoke proudly, as he should. 
Three generations of Romans is now- 
adays a span to boast of. 

“Do you go to school?” 

“No. I work in a filling station.” 

““What are you going to be when you 
grow up?” 

“A Teddy boy.” 

He used the English phrase to the de- 
light of his listeners. 

“What are you going to do when 
you’re a Teddy boy?” 

He brushed back the hair from his 
forehead. His black eyes grew intense 
with anticipated joys. “Run around in 
gangs.” 

“Doing what?” 

“Wearing blujins. My father won’t 
let me wear blujins yet.” 

Blue jeans (the word is pronounced 
with neat Italian vowels) are slowly 
making their way in Rome. Boys wear- 
ing them are frowned upon by their 
elders. 

““What crimes are you going to com- 
mit?” 

His eyes sparkled. “Play flippers.” 

Every Roman is unshakably con- 
vinced that Americans call pinball ma- 
chines flippers. Playing pinballs is con- 
sidered by the older generation a vice 
so terrible that they have succeeded in 
having them prohibited by the police. 
Clandestine clubs in cellars have sprung 
up where adolescents furtively tread 
the primrose path, for joy, not money, 
since the boys do not bet. 


Give- 
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“You like American things?” 

He frowned. “‘American?” 

“Yes. Blue jeans are American. So 
are pin—I mean flippers. That rock- 
and-roll record you have just put on is 
an American tune.” 

He looked away. He gave a quick 
little yawn, a sign among Roman boys 
that one is talking nonsense to them. I 
realized then that, to him, since he had 
never known Rome without them, such 
things were Roman. 

It was eleven o’clock. The barman 
told us it was time to go. 

Outside, the Piazza of the Navigators 
was still bustling with life. The great 
red sign still blazed. The cars were even 
thicker upon the road. 

“I’m glad I lost my way,” I said to 
Nino. 


“Would you like to come again? I can 
show you the new houses. They’re bello— 
bello—bello.” 

“All right. When?” 

“Sometime. When you're this way again. 
Good night.” 

I found a taxi. I drove into Old Rome. I 
stopped the taxi near my house, for I felt I 
wanted to stretch my legs before I went to 
bed. I walked a little, then turned into the 
vast courtyard of the Borghese Palace. 


Fountains were playing. Great statues of 
Roman goddesses stood on plinths, buxom, 
broad-beamed and serene. 

I stood in front of one of them, as I had 
done a hundred times before, admiring 
them. But the tune of Bernardine was run- 
ning in my head. I hummed it. I thought 
of the words. Suddenly the goddess seemed 
very funny. I sang to her: “All your sepa- 
rate parts are not unknown, but the way 
you assemble ’em’s all your own.” 


The policeman on guard recognized me. 
“Have you had a happy evening, sir?” 

“Very, very happy, officer.” 

“A reception?” 

“No. I’ve been seeing Rome.” 

“They say, sir,” he remarked sagely, 
“that there’s always something you haven’t 
seen in Rome, even if you live here a hun- 
dred years.” 

“There certainly is, officer.” I said. 
“There certainly is.” 
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There is, in fact, something new to 
see in Rome every week. It is one of 
the fastest-growing cities in Europe. In 
1939 it had a population of a million. 
Now it has two and a half. Although 
the Romans, like all Italians, are not 
averse to begetting children, they could 
not have produced this stupendous ex- 
pansion by their own efforts. Other 
Italians have flocked to Rome from 
every corner of Italy, and the stream 
shows no sign of stopping. It has been 
estimated that in all the city of Rome, 
only two hundred thousand people 
can call themselves Romans. 

The pure Roman is fast disappearing. 
But he still, for a while, sets the tone 
of the city. He is courteous, he is 
charming, and above all, he is a mud- 
dler. Rome was, for centuries, ruled by 
the Popes, and the papacy has been 
run on a system of divinely inspired 
muddle for a very long time. I doubt 
whether the Vatican has taught the 
Romans to be good—they are no bet- 
ter Christians than the rest of us—but 
it has, I feel, taught them the attitude 
of taking no thought for tomorrow, 
which, of course, is as Christian as 
could be. 


Now it happened that I could not go 
back to the Piazza of the Navigators for 
a month, because my affairs held me in 
Old Rome. One of these affairs was to 
get an audience with the Pope for a 
friend. Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple every year come to Rome and want 
to see the Pope. It would be natural 
to assume that there would be some 
central office in the city to which they 
could apply. Nothing of the sort exists. 
One hundred and fifty years ago, visit- 
ing English and Americans were ad- 
vised to go to a certain merchant hard 
by the Spanish Steps. This merchant 
cashed checks and sold wine. He also 
got tickets for audiences. Cranky as 
such an arrangement was, it was breath- 
lessly efficient compared with the way 
things are done now. The confusion is 
so typically Roman that I shall describe 
it in some detail. 

The natural place for you to go is the 
Vatican. Your first hurdle is that you 
need a ticket to get into the Vatican and 
that ticket is the one which you are try- 
ing to get into the Vatican to obtain. 
The Vatican lay staff is, by tradition, 
Roman. They will see nothing contra- 
dictory in this arrangement. They will 
advise you to go to the college in the 
city that trains priests of your own na- 
tionality. Here you will be politely wel- 
comed and told that the college has no 
authority to issue tickets whatsoever. 
If you plead, you will be told that they 
will try and see what can be done. If 
you insist that you must know when 
your audience is likely to take place, 
you will be told the story of the Amer- 
ican who asked a monsignor if he might 
see the Pope on Wednesday. The mon- 
signor asked for the American’s hotel- 
room number and said he would have 
His Holiness sent round. 

You will feel discouraged. You ask 
such Romans as you know if anything 
can be done and they will shrug their 
shoulders. They will tell you they re- 
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member that their grandfather had a 
papal audience once, but they don’t 
know how he did it. As for themselves, 
they have never even thought of asking 
for one. 

Days pass in silence. You begin to 
detest Rome and its casual ways. Then, 
suddenly, Rome will show off. The 
hotel clerk will ring you up and tell you 
in an awed but excited voice that a 
special messenger from His Holiness 
the Pope is on his way up to see you. 
Before you have had time to tidy the 
room or dress yourself suitably, you 
hear a discreet knock on the door. 
There on the threshold stands the mes- 
senger. He may be a lay official. He 
may be a priest, he may even be a mon- 
signor with purple socks. With grave 
courtesy he hands you the invitation. 
You are summoned to attend a semi- 
private audience with His Holiness 
Pope John XXIII. The messenger 
withdraws. You sink on a chair. You 
are in love with Rome and its stately 
manners. 

I know a woman who received such a 
summons and who spent a day buying 
the right clothes and hours learning how 
to curtsy and kiss the Pontiff’s ring. She 
went trembling to her semiprivate audi- 
ence and found herself jammed in a 
crowd of one thousand pilgrims out in 
the summer sun. There had been a 
typical Roman muddle. You may be 
luckier. Your audience may be in the 
company of a hundred, or fifty, or 
twenty or even—if the weather is bad 
and Rome is not full—only ten other 
persons. Whatever the number you 
will be impressed. As the Romans say, 
“Our Pope never fails.” 

As for the Romans, that is not how 
they go to see the Holy Father at all. 
It has long been their custom to go to 
St. Peter’s Square on his birthday and 
on Christmas Day to shout good wishes 
to him under his window. But the new 
Rome that I had seen outside the walls 
is changing even the way they do that. 

Last Christmas morning | was tele- 
phoned by a friend who used to live in 
my street but has moved to one of the 
new buildings on the periphery. He 
said that he and his family were going 
to wish the Pope a Happy Christmas 
and would I like to join them. 

They came by car. I joined them. We 
drove along the Tiber, crossed the 
bridge with statues of angels that 
looked as though they truly belonged 
to the clear blue Roman sky behind 
them. The air was crisp. We were 
happy. Across the bridge with us came 
several other families, some walking, 
but many in cars or on motor scooters. 
By the time we had got to the road that 
leads to St. Peter’s Square, there were 
several hundreds of us. When we 
reached St. Peter’s there were thou- 
sands. The bell of the clock on St. 
Peter’s rang midday. I asked if the 
Pope would appear. My friends nodded 
with great confidence. Popes are polite 
to Romans nowadays, to make up for 
the long past when they were not. 

A window opened, and there he was, 
waving vigorously. At that moment 
everybody with a car sounded his horn. 

Continued on Page 210 
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Continued from Page 208 

We also shouted, “Buon Natale, Holy 
Father,” with our hands cupped round our 
mouths, but the din of the horns (including 
our own) drowned our voices. 

It was a raw, raucous salute, but the 
man who was waving at us from the win- 
dow would not mind. It came from the 
people he has very much at heart. The 
new Pope is deeply concerned with the 
new Rome. Almost the first thing he 


pointed out on his election was that no- 
body in the Vatican seemed to have re- 
membered that new Rome would need 
more churches. Tens of thousands of 
people on the periphery of the center of the 
Catholic faith had no parish church to go 
to—a very Roman state of affairs. He or- 
dered that churches be built as fast as 
possible. 

Indeed, there is a very practical air 
about the clergy in Rome today. Every- 





A WORLD APART... 





one from cardinals downward has 
been set hard at work. It is a great 
improvement. Recently I gave a dinner 
party for a bishop and three monsi- 
gnors, all resident in the city. The tone of 
the gathering was that of a group of 
distinguished civil servants. Business 
cropped up with the coffee and bran- 
dies, and then one monsignor said 
complainingly: “I’ve been dealing all 
day with a convert. He’s a fine fellow, 
but he wants to be baptized in Rome. 
“Why Rome?’ I asked him and he said, 
‘I thought it was the obvious place.’” 
The monsignor sighed. “Well, I can’t 
blame him, I suppose. But think of the 
paperwork.” 

The other ecclesiastical civil servants 
nodded their sympathy. 

“I,” said the bishop, “have had 
Lady X for two hours this morning.” 
Lady X is a distinguished woman who 
we all knew had come to Rome to be 
received into the Church. But she had 
difficulties. The bishop narrated them. 

“At last,” he said, “I could stand it 
no longer. ‘Lady X,’ I said to her, 
‘suppose you let the Church just go 
along in its silly old way for a bit. Once 
you’re inside you can put things 
straight.” 

My work at the Vatican dragged on 
through the spring. June came, and 
once more I went to St. Peter’s with the 
same family. This time it was the Feast 
of Sts. Peter and Paul. A gigantic fisher- 
man’s net is hung over the entrance of 
St. Peter’s. The Pope comes in wearing 





his tiara, but Romans stay away until 
he is gone. Then they take over the 
church. They come in thousands with 
their children. The children used to be 
held up to kiss the bronze toe of the 
statue of St. Peter, but fewer and fewer 
do this now. New Rome has found a 
new game. The children are taken 
round the basilica and introduced to 
all the marble animals on the tombs of 
the pontiffs. They pat a lion’s rump, 
they stroke a griffin’s head. Does that, 
I wonder, happen in any other sacred 
place in the world? 

I went round with the family, en- 
chanted by what I saw. Since I had 
never had the privilege as a child, I 
stroked and patted, too, with my 
friends’ warm approval. 

Then, suddenly, I saw in the crowd 
the boy who had played the jukebox for 
me. I waved. I shouted (you can, in St. 
Peter’s, on such days). He waved back 
and after a little pushing and elbowing 
we met. 

Nino gave a slight wave of his hand 
in the air. That is the fashion among the 
younger Romans. But he introduced 
me to the man who stood near to him. 
It was his father and he shook my hand 
in the stately manner of older Rome. 

Nino’s father was a broad-shouldered 
man, with his son’s round face and 
lively eyes. The roughness of his hand 
in mine, the power in his shoulders told 
me that he was a manual laborer. 
Nothing else did. The Roman poise, 
Roman courtesy, and Roman charm 
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belong to everyone born here. Every 
class is well mannered except perhaps 
the highest, which sometimes has no 
manners at all. 

““My son said you wanted to see the 
new apartment blocks.” 

“Yes. He said they were beautiful.” 

Nino’s father smiled with pleasure. 
He threw out his chest. 

“They are. I built them myself.” 

This was not boastfulness. It is the 
proper way to receive a compliment. If 
you are praised, you agree, and you ex- 
aggerate your achievements. Otherwise 
you would be rudely throwing doubt 
on the other person’s judgment. 

A fussy verger, making way for a 
priest in vestments, separated us for a 
while. Nino’s father, who was tall, 
talked over the head of the priest. 
“Why don’t you come down and see it 
with me? Yes? Good! Today. Six 
o’clock.” He gave me an address. It 
was in Garbatella, one of the most no- 
torious slums of Rome. 

Then I rejoined my family and made 
my way round the rest of St. Peter’s, 
patting the animals. 

I arrived on time at Garbatella. It is 
known throughout Rome as the haunt 
of thieves and loose women. It is a 
sordid network of streets lined with 
houses from which the plaster had in 
part fallen off. My taxi twisted and 
turned for a while then pulled up out- 
side a ruinous home with an iron fence 
round it. Some of the fence lay in a 
tangle on the ground, Outside this 


fence stood Nino, his father and an- 
other man. Their suits were worn, but 
neat and pressed. Plainly they were 
poor, yet they managed, as all Romans 
do, to look elegant. 

The third man was introduced as 
Nino’s uncle. He was in his thirties, 
and he was the most elegant of the 
three. I saw from his glance that he 
thought I was slumming and disliked 
me for it. He suggested that instead of 
going into the house we go to the wine 
shop. 

The wine shop was of the sort that is 
fast disappearing. It was low-ceilinged, 
it had wooden tables and benches and 
it served only the cheapest wine. But it 
was good wine. Even had it not been, 
the manners of Nino and his father 
were so graceful that it would have 
seemed so. Even the uncle lost a little 
of his suspicion after the first glass and 
warmed to me. Here was a ricevimento 
at which the stranger was immediately 
put at his ease. 

The wine drunk, Nino said: 

“Now you must come home and 
meet my mother. My uncle doesn’t 
want you to, because we’re very poor 
and we all live in two rooms—or rather, 
three, because | sleep in the hall. Still, 
you’ve got to come because mother 
wants to see you.” 

The hallway was about ten feet 
square, Nino’s bed stood up vertically 
against the wall. The other two rooms 
were each about twelve feet square. In 
one of them lived Nino, his mother, his 
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talked. Then I noticed, on a shelf, a record 
player and a small pile of records. 

“That’s Nino’s,”’ said his mother. “He 
bought it out of his own money. He hangs 
over it for hours. We cali it his girl friend.” 

“It’s busted,” said Nino. “But you can 
listen to the needle. It plays quite loud, 
especially when everything's quiet and 
they’ve all gone to bed.” 

He picked up a record, absently. He 
looked at the broken record player. He 


father and three children, aged two, three 
and five. In the next room lived Nino’s 
uncle and his young wife and their first 
baby. 

Nino’s mother greeted me cheerfully, 
her youngest child on her arm. “I thought 
you'd like to see the worst,”’ she said: ““You 
couldn’t get more crowded than this, could 
you? But we get along.” 

The rooms had almost no furniture 
save the beds. We stood in Nino’s hall and 
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stood quite still for a moment and his eyes 
grew dark and wide. None of us spoke. 

He tossed back his head, laughed and 
said: “I bought it off another boy. What a 
swindler! But we are all crooks in Gar- 
bateila.” 


Everybody laughed. The uncle seized the 
moment to ease me out of the door. 
Nino’s mother made her youngest say 
“Ciao” and wave good-by. We set out to 
see the new world round the corner. 


On the way I said to Nino, “T’ll get youa 
record of that tune we played on the juke- 
box.” 

“The one you liked? Bernardine? 
Thanks but I've got it. It’s one of my fa- 
vorites too.” 

I thought of Johnny Mercer’s sophisti- 
cated words and music coming through the 
needle of the player at midnight, in Gar- 
batella, and Nino listening, dreaming. I 
thought of all it must have meant to him 


in that cramped room. I wished that I did 
not write books for people to read, but 
songs for them to sing. 

Nino’s uncle was explaining something 
to me earnestly. I brought my attention 
back to him. They were bricklayers, he was 
telling me. They were very poor, but it 
wasn’t always like that. When the new 
building started, bricklayers came in from 
all over Italy. The pay was good, when 
you got it. But there were many months, 
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especially in winter, when nobody 
would hire you. 

“Here we are,” said Nino’s father. 
“Now what do you think of that?” 

We stood on a slight rise. To our 
left, a quarter of a mile away, ran the 
brown walls of ancient Rome. In front 
of us, stretching away to the right, was 
a whole new city. It was made of great 
blocks of apartments, each block bright 
with balconies painted in different 
colors. We walked on farther, entered 
the new city and passed down its wide 
new roads. The buildings had fine en- 
trances, some lined with the beautiful 
marbles of Italy. The balconies were 
hung with flowering plants. Broad 
windows with colored blinds let in the 
sun and air. People sat out on terraces 
under awnings, watching the sunset. 

“Ten years ago all this was waste- 
land,” said Nino’s father. “Just over 
there, where that building is, with the 
broad blue bands of tile round it, 
exactly where that is today was a sort 
of hollow. It was filled with hovels in 
which people lived. They were even 
worse off than we are. Now look at it.” 

Augustus, who boasted that he 
found Rome brick and left it marble, 
could not have been more proud of his 
new Rome than Nino's father was of 
this. 

“And over there,” said Nino’s uncle, 
“where you see they’re building, is go- 
ing to be a block for working people 
like us. We’ve got our name down. 
We'll be in next year.” 

“If only,” said Nino, with the dark 
distrust of thirteen years, “you and 
father make enough money to pay the 
deposit.” 

“God willing,” said Nino’s father, 
““we shall.” 

I suppose a housing settlement of 
great concrete buildings does not come 
within the province of beautiful things. 
But to me, standing there and remem- 
bering Garbatella, it seemed more beau- 
tiful than the palaces that line my 
street. I thought so then. I have just got 
up from my desk and looked out of the 
window at Prince Ruspoli’s palace and 
Prince Borghese’s palace, and I think 
so still. 

But on the day that I first saw ‘new 
Rome—or a single part of it, for there 
are a dozen of these new Romes ring- 
ing the old city—there was one thing 
wrong with it. There were hardly any 
residents. There were a few people on 
the balconies and terraces. They were 
mostly elderly. It was plain that all the 
apartments were inhabited, but nobody 
came in or out of the marble entrances, 
and the brand-new streets were deserted. 

I asked Nino’s father about it. 

“Well,” he said. “today’s a national 
holiday, you see.” 

“I know,” I said, “but wouldn’t that 
mean that more people than usual 
would be at home?” 

“Twenty years ago,” said Nino’s 
father, “you had to stay at home on a 
holiday, otherwise Mama or Grand- 
mama would be offended. Now nobody 
does unless they’re ill.” 

Nino looked down a road wistfully. 
He pointed to the west. “They've all 

Continued on Page 214 
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gone to Ostia,” he said. “i was going, too, 
but we hadn’t any money in the house, so 
we went to church.” 

“They're due back about now,” said 
Nino’s uncle, once more embarrassed. 
**Let’s stroll about for a while and watch.” 

We strolled. We went into a bar. I re- 
turned the hospitality that had been offered 
to me, and we watched. Ostia is the 
nearest seaside to the city, and about 


seven o’clock the return from the beaches 
began. It is an astonishing sight. 


The roads slowly fill with hundreds upon 


hundreds of small family cars, mostly all 
alike. Packed into each are families of six 
or seven, bronzed, in beach dress, and 
inebriated with hours under the Mediter- 
ranean sun. They wave, they shout, they 
sing the latest songs. The cars stop at 
their houses and they tumble out, clatter 
up the marble staircases, pour into their 
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apartments, fling open the balcony 
doors and come out onto the terraces 
to snatch the last pleasures of the day. 

“And over there,” said Nino’s father, 
“is the Cristoforo Colombo.” 

The Cristoforo Colombo is a wide 
arterial road, with six lanes of traffic, 
that runs from the Piazza of the Navi- 
gators straight to the sea. It is the Tiber 
of modern Rome. The Tiber has lost its 
romance for the contemporary Roman. 
He barely mentions it, and then only in 
connection with traffic jams and sui- 
cides by drowning. But the six concrete 
ribbons of the Cristoforo Colombo 
have won his affection and engaged his 
pride. 

The lanes on the far side of the di- 
viding strip were filled with returning 
cars. The side that led to the sea was 
empty. A fast car making an evening 
trip to Ostia shot past us. 

“Wow-aah!” said Nino, imitating 
its noise. He gazed after it, his eyes 
gleaming. “If only I could go in a car 
like that.” 

The very next week he did, because I 
took him. In the months that followed 
I hired every sort of car. I took Nino to 
Ostia, I took his father, his uncle, his 
mother, Nino’s friends and my own. I 
no longer walked along the Tiber when 
the ponente failed. | rang the garage. 
Within fifteen minutes I was at the 
gates of Rome. In eighteen minutes 
more I saw the sea. Two more minutes 
and I was at Ostia. Rome has become a 
city by the sea. 

Old Ostia is a stretch of ruins that 
nobody I know goes to see and to 
which I have so far never been myself. 
I pass it, usually at ninety miles an 
hour. New Ostia is a rabble of con- 
crete buildings. Architecturally, it is a 
disaster. No Roman cares. Old Rome 
has the finest architecture in the world, 
and it is precisely that from which he 
wants to get away. New Ostia is ugly, 
vulgar and alive. 

In any case, you do not stay there. 
You bathe, you eat sea food, clamber 
back into the car and spin farther 
along the coast. There are great pine 
woods that once belonged to kings. | 
have been shown their delights by Nino 
and his friends. I have hunted wild as- 
paragus and taken it to a restaurant, 
had it cooked and eaten it with melted 
butter. | have picked the prickly red 
fruit they call a sea cherry and tasted 
its strange blend of the sweetness of 
fruit and the bitterness of the sea. I 
have hunted rabbits and watched the 
sky flat on my back under a pine tree. I 
have startled lovers. For young Ro- 
mans, the pine woods are more part of 
the city than the Forum, in which most 
of them have never set foot. 

I have even been to the rocky prom- 
ontory called San Felice Circeo: it is 
known as the Capri of Rome, but it is 
not, thank heaven, like Capri except for 
the shape of its mountain. Everybody 
runs away from Rome, but some re- 
fined and expensive people find Ostia 
too coarse. They go to a hotel by the 
sea in San Felice, where they sun-bathe, 
water-ski, and in the evenings dance, 
secure that nobody will be in the hotel 
but their own sort. I explored this hotel 
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a little. It is well appointed: and I was 
charmed to find that the refined Roman 
dances to the music of a jukebox. It 
was just an ordinary jukebox. Nobody 
had thought of adapting the mechan- 
ism to make it four times as expensive. 
Rich and poor alike pay fifty lire— 
about eight cents—to hear a tune. 

The Cristoforo Colombo and the 
regular exodus have changed the whole 
Roman way of life. The road, and 
others like it, were completed just at 
the time when Italian engineers had ap- 
plied their resourcefulness to the meth- 
ods invented by Henry Ford, and pro- 
duced vehicles which even the ordinary 
Italian could afford to buy. They pro- 
duced the tiny automobile called the 
Topolino—the Mouse, a family car 
that costs little to run—and above all 
the motor scooter, which almost every- 
body in regular employment can afford. 

Motoring immediately became a 
passion. The Roman, as I have said, 
does not like to sit still. Here was an 
ideal means of keeping on the go. He 
has even found a way of looking at the 
girls while he drives. He drives slowly 
beside her (the only time he will drive 
slowly), makes a Roman remark, and 
speeds off before she can slap his faee. 
As an example, for those whom it may 
interest, | may quote a friend of mine 
who selects women who are plentifully 
endowed and remarks, in the politest 
of voices: “Young lady, tell me, does 
all that belong to you?” 

The modern Romans enjoy their 
city, but periodically they empty it. 
The result is that Rome is the one cap- 
ital city in Europe or America with 
only the vestiges of a theater. There are 
very few of them. They are open inter- 
mittently and they have been left to the 
intellectuals, who have succeeded in 
driving out even the customers who, 


selves into landlords and landladies. I do 
not know what the Roman nobility talked 
about before the change. But I am told 
that it was the latest fashion from Paris, 
the latest shows in London, horses, hunt- 
ing, marriage and adultery. They also had 
a continuous flow of private witticisms 
which were quite unamusing except to 
themselves. From my experience among 
them in Rome today, their conversation 
consists of the rental values of seaside 


villas, how to add a story to accommodate 
more people and what so-and-so said to 
such-a-one about where the new arterial 
road was really going to be built. 

I recently invited a countess to a dinner 
party. She once was one of the best con- 
versationalists I have known. She came 
straight from her lawyers. She was dressed 
for dinner, but she clutched a large file of 
documents. No sooner had she sat down 
than she opened the file and began talking 
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not yet having bought a motorcar, still 
kept up the habit of theater-going. The 
cinemas are so badly hit that in the 
summer most of them close down, 
while on a fine day in winter (and Rome 
has many) they are barely a third full. 
The opera, which used to depend on 
the well-heeled middle class, is now re- 
signed to living off the foreigner. On 
one night, usually a Saturday, opera 
tickets are cheaper, and on that night 
the modest Roman music lover used to 
attend in throngs. It is now the modest 
tourist. The native music lovers are all 
by the sea, or driving in the country, 
loving music by means of transistor 
radios. 

Perhaps the greatest change that 
Henry Ford and modern road-making 
machinery have brought about is in the 
social life of Rome. The capital has 
been for centuries the seat of the great- 
est families of Italy. They had their 
own way of living, which largely con- 
sisted in impressing the rest of the 
Romans that they had an aristocratic 
disdain for money. But the great fam- 
ilies were great landowners, and land, 
especially near the old limits of the 
city, has grown to be immensely val- 
uable. The princes and princesses have 
dropped their well-bred disdain for 
cash (since there is so much to be 
made) and are rapidly turning them- 
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of a vexing lawsuit about one of her houses 
that she rents. She talked about it till we 
went to the restaurant where we were to 
eat. I noticed that her file had disappeared. 
I wondered, for a moment, where it had 
gone, because we had walked straight 
from the taxi to our table. When we rose 
to go I found that she had been sitting 
on it. 

The change has its good side. Roman 
nobility has developed a pragmatical way 


of talking that I find pleasing. I once 
drove with a princess, the head of one of 
the most celebrated families of Rome, 
across her large estate on the other side of 
the Tiber. She is the Princess Doria- 
Pamphily and her name is Orietta. She is in 
the prime of life and beautiful. 

Another person in the car was bent on 
making an impression. “‘Orietta,” he said 
as we drove along. “What a lovely house! 
What do you do with it?” 


looking for somewhere to live?” 


do you do with it all?” 


any chance, keep horses?” 


“Let it,” said the princess. “Are you 


He was not. We drove on in silence. 
Then he tried again. “Orietta,” he said. 
“All this superb grassland. And the Roman 
sun. It must make wonderful hay. What 


“Sell it,” said the Princess. ““Do you, by 


It is as well that the head of so distin- 
guished a family is a practical woman. I 
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have just seen the large-scale maps of 
Rome’s new system of encircling roads. 
A wide bypass will be driven right 
through the heart of her ancestral 
estates. 

I think the upper stratum of Roman, 
society will adapt itself to the new 
middle-class Rome of outings to the 
sea, small cars and suburbs. Indeed, I 
know they wiil. There is a restaurant 
to which I sometimes take visitors. It is 
a place where the gilded youth of Rome 
gathers in the evening. A short while 
ago an Italian who had returned home 
after many years in South America 
asked the guitarist to play some of the 
old Italian songs. The guitarist obliged 
with a heart-breaking song about some- 
body’s mamma. The returned Italian 
sang it, in a sweet tenor. In the Piazza 
of the Navigators, the younger genera- 
tion had merely moved toward the door 
for air. Here the young men all took 
out their handkerchiefs, buried their 
faces in them and heaved their shoul- 
ders as though they were moved to un- 
controllable tears. The Roman is an 
excellent clown when he chooses: he is 
proud of the fact. The song died away. 
The returned Italian fell silent. The 
guitarist struck up another song which 
the young men greeted by cheering. It 
was not Bernardine, but it was an ex- 
cellent Italian imitation of it. 

But there is one group in Rome who 
will never, I feel, adapt themselves. 
These are the diplomats and their 
wives. A diplomat is, by profession, a 
man who is surrounded by every pos- 
sible obstacle to getting to know the 
people in whose country he is living. 
Some do manage it, but not in the new 
Rome. 

I went to a diplomatic party and 
listened for most of the evening to a 
woman who complained about her 
domestic staff. In the past, she said, it 
had been her custom to chat with them 
in their free time; she felt it helped her 
husband, the minister. Now they were 
never in the house except when com- 
pelled to be there for the sake of their 
jobs. They were out and away “on those 
dreadful scooters. It makes me feel 
very lonely. I don’t seem to know the 
Italians any more.” 

I suggested a visit to Ostia on a Sun- 
day afternoon. She had done it. She was 
a woman with a sense of duty, and she 
had gone. It had not taught her much. 
She had felt, if anything, more remote 
from the Italians than ever. Later, talk- 
ing to her son (who ran a scooter), I 
learned that she had gone in the minis- 
ter’s car with its Corps diplomatique 
license plates. 

A camera and a guidebook can be as 
much a barrier to knowing the new 
Roman as a diplomatic license plate. 
All that side of Roman life has no in- 
terest for the new Romans. Thousands 
of them do not come to the center of 
the city for months on end. New Rome 
is building its own suburban life, a more 
vigorous, more happy, more healthy 
way of living than Rome has known for 
centuries. New Rome is the thing which 
concerns, as I have shown, the Pope, 
princesses, scholars, priests, and every- 
one else down to bricklayers and filling 











station hands. Put aside your guide- 
book and go see it. Perhaps it will dis- 
may you. But you will return to the 
tourist sights with a better comprehen- 
sion of what they meant to the men who 
built them. The romantically beautiful 
Spanish Steps were a piece of develop- 
ment. They were built to replace a 
patch of wasteland surrounded by 
hovels. A rabble of houses and a de- 
caying palace were destroyed to make 
the wide and fashionable Via Veneto. 
The Piazza del Popolo was deliberately 
designed to make a grand finale to one 
of the roads that lead into Rome, pre- 
cisely as the architects of today have 
designed the Piazza of the Navigators. 
The Imperial Forums, whose vast ruins 
are still noble, replaced the slums of a 
place called, in classical times, the 
Subura. The sweeping colonnades of 
Bernini before St. Peter’s were intended 


to liberate the basilica from a warren 
of nondescript buildings, two of which 
remained down to the days of my boy- 
hood. In the very heart of the city, 
under the Capitoline Hill, are the ruins 
of a Roman apartment house, a relic 
of another time when the population 
of Rome was bounding upward. The 
Via Giulia, the street in Rome most 
evocative of the past, was, in fact, a 
piece of planned urban development 
initiated by a Pope who detested the 
crooked streets and airless buildings of 
the city he ruled. Some part of Rome 
has always been new. 

As for Old Rome, there is some talk 
of banning traffic from it and making 
it a sort of historical reservation. If they 
do, my apartment will be very quiet, 
which is a good thing for a writer. As 
for me, I shall move: probably to Ostia. 

THE END 
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Rome has to offer ; nor is it intended to 
discourage you from searching out a 
restaurant of your own. The figure 
shown in dollars at the end of each entry 
is the approximate price for a meal of 
soup or pasta, meat, vegetables, either 
fruit or dessert, coffee, and a quarter- 
liter carafe of Roman wine. The figure 
does not include specialties, some of 
which can cost up to $2.50 in the more 
expensive restaurants. 


Alfredo all'Augusteo 
(The Original Alfredo) 


Piazza Augusto Imperatore, 30 
Telephone 681,672 


The original Alfredo has passed to 
the next world, but his secret of cooking 
fettuccini certainly did not go with him. 
As far as it can be made out, the secret 
is simply in using freshly made /er- 
tuccini (made of eggs and hard grain), 
with an abundance of soft butter and 
fresh, sweet Parmesan cheese. Freshly 
made fettuccini is limp and cooks in 
about two minutes; it is not the hard 
dry pasta solid in packets—and it is 
very, very good. 

Alfredo’s once clowned for the tour- 
ists, but today it takes food seriously 
and you can get many light and de- 
licious dishes there, such as scampi 
cooked in champagne, curries, and wild 
strawberries. It is a pleasant restaurant 
for a summer evening, when you can 
sit Out in the quiet piazza in the center 
of town. $4.25. 


Altredo alla Scrota 
Via della Scrofa, 104. Telephone 650,163 


Alfredo alla Scrofa has scarcely 
changed its menu for thirty years. The 
chef, a white-haired man from Como, 
has been cooking his specialties since 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, 
Sr., used to dine there in their heyday. 

The fettuccini with butter is the 
famous dish of the house. This could be 
followed by turkey breast and tiny 
green peas, or a partridge, or a Monza 


veal steak (of supreme tenderness) with 
baked porcini, large mushrooms. 

Sweet omelets alla fiamma are rec- 
ommended as a dessert. The cooked 
pears, too, are good, as they are, in 
fact, in all the top restaurants of Rome. 

Alfredo alla Scrofa is modest and 
limited in its menu. but always highly 
competent and has kept a discriminat- 
ing clientele over the decades. $3. 


Birreria Bavarese 
Via Vittoria, 47. Telephone 683,337 


Specifically for the young: elderly 
persons over twenty-four, or perhaps 
twenty-five, are not too welcome. The 
beer is good; the simple German-style 
cooking is excellent and honest. The 
downstairs room is air-conditioned and 
both dining rooms have jukeboxes. 
The effect of Elvis Presley rocking from 
downstairs and Domenico Modugno 
roaring upstairs can be interesting. The 
birreria (beer hall) stays open till 2 a.m. 
A Wiener schnitzel and sauerkraut 
with bread, followed by apfelstrudel 
and a mug of beer cost about $1.50. 


Boar's Head Grilli, Hote! Fiora 
Via Veneto, 191. Telephone 462,151 


“Downstairs at the Hotel Flora” is a 
Roman meeting place. It is elegant but 
not chic—a quiet, dignified and com- 
fortable place for mature people to eat 
and drink and talk. The largish bar and 
the Boar’s Head Grill, seating only 
twenty-seven people, are air-condi- 
tioned. In the Boar’s Head you can see 
the food being prepared on the small 
grill behind a plate-glass window. 

The specialty is the mixed grill, but 
almost any dish can be supplied from 
the kitchen of the hotel, as can almost 
any wine or liquor. The mixed grill 
usually consists of a lamb chop, veal 
liver, bacon, a small filet steak, a slice 
of veal, tomato, sausages and deep- 
fried matchstick potatoes. $7. 


Campana 

Via della Campana, 18 

Telephone 555,273 

The Campana is something of a sur- 
prise. It has a modest exterior (it is a 





few yards from Alfredo alla Scrofa, down 
a narrow street) and, for that matter, has 
a modest interior. The clientele, which is 
almost entirely male, especially in the eve- 
ning, appears to be successful, well-fed, 
middle-aged gentlemen who like to eat well 
while discussing their affairs and, being 
Romans, their affaires. The standard of 
cooking is astonishingly high for so un- 
pretentious a place. It is the oldest restau- 
rant in Rome (noted in the census of 1518) 


and one of the very best. Their specialties 
are guinea fowl, stuffed pigeon, Roman 
artichokes, chicken alla Romana with red 
and green peppers, boiled chicken and 
small grilled steaks. $2.50. 


Capriccio 
Via Liguria, 38. Telephone 489,254 


The Capriccio, close to the major hotels 
op the Via Veneto, could be moved to any 
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great capital in the world and would im- 
mediately become the eating place of the 
diplomatic, the expense-account and the 
theatrical world. The ambiance for dining 
is better in summer than in winter, but the 
bar is brighter in winter. In summer the 
tables are transferred to a large canopied 
balcony for relief from the oppressive heat. 

The chef is a master of pilau rice and also 
of Rossini filet steak with white truffles 


(a delicacy that can be made richer by * 


ordering pdaté Strasbourg instead of the 
usual paté maison as its savory spread). 
After dinner you can stroll back to the 
Via Veneto for an espresso and cognac at 
one of the many sidewalk cafés. $4.50. 


Casina delle Rose 
Borghese Gardens. Telephone 864,004 


If you are stifling on a hot summer eve- 
ning in your hotel, the Casina delle Rose 


can mitigate your discomfort. It is a large 
complex of entertainment, situated in the 
Borghese Gardens a hundred yards from 
the Pincian Gate and open only in summer. 

The open-air café features an enter- 
tainer, but it is a trifle shabby. Beyond is a 
small open-air theater, set out like a café, 
where you can order drinks and ice creams 
during the show. It has two variety shows 
every evening, and though only Italian is 
spoken on stage, the acts are easy to follow. 
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The dress circle of the theater, so to 
speak, is a terrace where you can dine 
and watch the show. This restaurant is 
de luxe: dinner and the show cost $6 
and up. On the other side of the res- 
taurant is an open-air night club, La 
Lucciola, where you can eat and dance, 
and where some of the acts from the 
theater are restaged at midnight. 

Book early for a good table at the 
Casina delle Rose. The same kitchen 
serves both the Lucciola and the Casina 
delle Rose restaurants. The specialties 
are tortellini (similar to ravioli) with 
ragout, risotto Cavour, veal cutlets al 
cartoccio (baked in a shell of grease- 
proof paper), chicken supreme, os- 
sobuco (marrow bone with meat) and 
the desserts. There is a good wine list. 
$6 plus. 


Qaei Valadi 





Pincian Gardens. Telephone 673,469 
Casina Valadier is a 19th Century 
summerhouse in the Pincian Gardens 
and a first-class international-style res- 
taurant. Among their many specialties 
you will find risorto alla Certosina (rice 
with a prawn sauce), rosette di vitello 
alla Pincio (roast veal with a piquant 
sauce) and semi-freddo ice creams with 
a liqueur flavor. On a clear January 
day, you can look at the romantic 
panorama of Rome below you and 
watch thousands of migrating swallows 
dancing in the sky. Insummer it catches 
the cool breezes, and, sitting on its ter- 
race, you can pick out St. Peter's, the 
exhibition grounds. in the far distance, 
the various church domes, the Pantheon 
and the Castel Sant’Angelo. 

Casina Valadier also has an arbored 
café to the right of its entrance for high 
summer, and a sunny café on the left 
for the rest of the year, where you can 
get anything from a soft drink to a 
Scotch, or from a sandwich to an un- 
usual ice cream. Average check at the 
Casina proper, $5.25. 


Chiavi d'Oro 


Piazza San Eustachio 
Telephone 651,325 


Chiavi d’Oro is a quiet, clean little 
restaurant close to the Pantheon, which 
provides better food every year. It is 
famous for spaghetti alla carbonara and 
has now added spaghetti alla Brigitte 
Bardot to its list (the sauce for this is 
made of mushrooms, peas, Parmesan 
cheese, raw ham and fresh cream). 
Lombartina allo sacco d’oro is a sight 
to see and a pleasure to eat: a veal 
steak with mushrooms, ham, peas and 
tomatoes, roasted in the oven in a 
greaseproof bag, and served golden 
brown. $2.50. 


Crispi (formerly Libotte) 
Via Francesco Crispi, 29 
Telephone 672,481 


An admirable little restaurant, pa- 
tronized by theater people and the 
sporting world. It specializes in after- 
theater suppers, closes at 3 A.M. You 
will find it a few steps from the Largo 
Tritone. Specialties are cannelloni, tor- 
tellini, tournedos and fresh fruit. $2.50. 














Doney 


Via Vittorio Veneto, 145 
Telephone 487,935 


Cate de Paris 


Via Vittorio Veneto, 90 
Telephone 465,284 


The Doney is a large café flanking 
the Excelsior Hotel. It carries an aver- 
age year-round staff of a hundred cooks, 
waiters and cleaners, and now stays 
open twenty-four hours a day. The 
café is divided into three parts. The old- 
est section has an excellent bar, a coffee- 
and-snack counter, a pastry shop and a 
cigarette kiosk. There are a dozen 
tables where you can sit and eat what 
you buy in the various departments. 
The prices are very reasonable, The 
newer Doney is a large room with 
some forty-five tables where you can 
have coffee, drinks or light refresh- 
ments. It also has a balcony which can 
be taken over for receptions or cocktail 
parties for up to fifty people. The more 
familiar Doney, however, is the 120 
tables on the sidewalk of the Via 
Veneto with flags of the different nations 
on each table. On summer nights these 
tables are filled till sunrise by people 
enjoying life and the cool air of the 
Pincian Hill. Coffee, rolls and marma- 
lade cost $1, a club sandwich costs 50c 
at the bar and $1 at table. 

Across the way is the Café de Paris, 
a relative newcomer to the scene. This, 
too, has more than 100 elegantly 
canopied tables on the sidewalk, many 
of which have telephones. Inside is a 
thirty-five-yard-long bar which displays 
everything from coffee, drinks and 
oysters, to cold meats, galantines, 
mayonnaise salads, fresh salads, hot 
dishes, ice creams, desserts and cheeses. 
The selection is so large and varies so 
greatly day by day that the manage- 
ment does not bother about a menu. 
You just go down the long bar and 
choose what takes your fancy. There 
are a couple of dozen tables inside for 
bad weather, an excellent and friendly 
American Bar upstairs. The Café de 
Paris is now a great success for those 
who find the Doney a trifle too stately. 
This café also offers ali-night service 
and has a permanent staff of about 
eighty. The food is highly recommended. 
About $3 for a meal from the buffet. 


Dreher 


Piazza dei Santi 12 Apostoli, 52 
Telephone 689,032 


If you aren’t in the mood for a full 
meal, Dreher is an excellent choice. A 
plate of goulash, a large jug of Trieste 
dark beer and a view of Bernini’s 
Odescalchi Palace is delightful and will 
cost you about $1. Dreher is one of the 
cooler spots on a summer evening. 
Other Trieste specialties are Wiener 
schnitzel, paprika schnitzel, rolmops, 
sauerkraut, salads and apfelstrudel. 


Ernesto 


Piazza dei Santi 12 Apostoli, 49 
Telephone 673,897 


This is an informal little restaurant 
where the food is different from what 






one expects: it has a distinctly French 
touch. It is within five minutes’ walk of 
the Piazza Venezia and is situated in one 
of the less frequented, but very handsome 
piazzas of Rome. 

The specialties of the house are the 
cooked vegetable hors d’oeuvres (which 
are practically a meal in themselves), the 
rigatoni all’ Amiraglia (a sort of macaroni 
with a seafood sauce), a variety of seafood, 
seafood salads and game. $2.50. 


Giardino d’inverno (Giggi Fazi) 
Via Sallustiana, 49, Telephone 470,728 


You will find this restaurant just behind 
the U.S. Embassy on the Via Veneto. Half 
of it is open-air and half indoors. The food 
is prepared in the Roman style, but the 
flavors and oils are much lighter and more 
suited to foreign taste than the old-style 
Roman cooking with garlic. The roasts 
from the spit and the salads are first-class; 


fruit and pastries are recommended. Open 
till 3 a.m. $3.50. 















Glovanni 
Via Marché, 19. Telephone 489,266 


Giovanni is a very simple restaurant, 
in the Via Marché, behind the Excelsior 
Hotel and its success lies in its simplicity. 
It is one of the few restaurants in Rome 
run by an entire family: father is chief 
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BATH PERFUME 


FOR THAT FEELING OF UTTER LUXURY 


Start your day or evening with a bath that leaves your skin soft 
and sweetly scented. A few drops in your tub or on your skin perfume your bath — and you 
— with a fresh and heartlifting fragrance that clings for hours with sweet persistence. 


Germaine Mout 
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for delivery abroad at tremendous savings. Others in- 
clude MGA Coupes, Morris ‘1000’ Station Wagons and 
Convertibles, Magnette, Morris Oxford, Riley and Austin 
Sedans and Austin Healey Sports Roadsters. Full 12 
months’ BMC factory warranty. Friendly, efficient BMC 


service everywhere you go. 


Write for free mileage charts of Europe and the name of your nearest BMC dealer 
eetty, 
% British Motor Corporation, Ltd. cars are represented in the United States by 


HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP. beEPT. 5S, 27 W. 57th ST. N.Y.19. 





Soild and serviced in North America by over 1,000 distributors and dealers. 








| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


Map reproduced by permission of American Automobile Association. 


cook; his wife and brother help; and 
the sons and daughters serve at table. 
The food is simple and good, relying 
mainly on pastas, lamb, fresh fish from 
the Adriatic Sea (the best), stews, fruit 
and Verdicchio white wine. $2.25. 


Hosteria dell'Orso 


Via Monte Brianzo, 93 
Telephone 564,221 


The Orso has allegedly been in busi- 
ness since the time of Dante, but it was 
Mussolini who put it into orbit, as a 
place where the top men of his govern- 
ment could dine and talk shop freely. 
During the last war German and Allied 
senior officers made it their unofficial 
headquarters. It isa Renaissance house, 
reconstructed and decorated in excel- 
lent taste, is air-conditioned, and is the 
restaurant in Rome to which certain 
people—such as bishops, critical rela- 
tives, and so on—can safely and con- 
fidently be invited. 

The night club, the Cabala, on the 
top floor, is expensive but worth it. 
The whole ground floor has just been 
redecorated and structurally altered, 
and you will now find a small restaurant 
there, and a new bar with a pianist and 
a guitarist who entertain well and have 
a wide repertory. 

The Orso is open only in the eve- 
nings. Go by taxi, as you will never 
find it on foot, and call for a taxi be- 
fore leaving because there is no taxi- 
rank nearby. The restaurant, the night 





club and the bar are closed for about 
six weeks in high summer. Specialties 
are caviar, Rossini steak, filet of sole, 
escallope Orso (veal with peas, mush- 
rooms and tomato) and, for dessert, 
mille-feuille and special ice creams. $8. 


iL. Cubo 
Via Sicilia, 26. Telephone 489,388 


Il Cubo is a few steps from the Via 
Veneto—an informal little place, pleas- 
antly decorated. Specialties are original 
pastas and veal steaks and cutlets. $2.50. 


iL. Fagiano 
Piazza Colonna, 363. Telephone 672,010 


Il Fagiano is admirably situated in a 
colonnade in the Piazza Colonna and is 
directly opposite the Galleria. It offers 
some of the finest food in Rome and 
the service is very good, especially in 
winter. The atmosphere is unusually 
staid, but perhaps that is due to 
Il Fagiano’s proximity to the Chigi 
Palace, once the foreign office, now the 
new residence of the Prime Minister, 
and the Montecitorio Palace, Italy’s 
equivalent of the House of Parliament. 
The restaurant is nearly a hundred 
years old and has a reputation through- 
out Italy. Its clientele are mainly poli- 
ticians and people who have come to 
Rome on business. The downstairs 
dining room, highly recommended for 
a late dinner, is called the Taverna 
Fagianetta, and it has a three-piece 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY c/o Travel Sales Div.-H, 
or THE YUGOSLAV STATE TOURIST OFFICE, Dept. H, 


Wherever you may be in Europe... you're near 


YUGOSLAVIA 


... come and enjoy it! 
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Here, in one uncrowded, colorful country, is everything to delight the 
traveler! There are soaring mountains, magnificent lakes and fjords, 
fascinating cities, fine art treasures, hundreds of islands and resorts on 
the famous Adriatic Coast. Come by train, plane, ship or motor from 
every part of Europe. Learn more about thrilling Yugoslavia! 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
509 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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1 want to know more NAME 
about Yugoslavia 
... please send ADDRESS 





me information. 


CITY. ZONE STATE 

















orchestra. Il Fagiano’s specialties are 
hors d’oeuvres with cold meats, fonduta 
with truffles, risotto, scampi Altieri, 
soles and fillet steaks. $2.50. 


La Biblioteca dei Ristorante Valie 


Largo del Teatro Valle, 7 
Telephone 651,292 


The Biblioteca is a wine cellar under 
a Renaissance palace. The walls are 
lined with bottles of wine as though 
they were books, which explains the 
whimsical name of the place (la 
biblioteca means the library). It is one 
of the brighter spots in town, especially 
in the evening. You can dance, eat and 
drink here at reasonable prices. There 
are a bar, a restaurant for over five 
hundred people, and a postage-stamp 
dance floor with orchesira. La Biblio- 
teca is closed from June 15 to Septem- 
ber 15. Specialties are cannelloni, veal 
with mushroom sauce, lamb with 
mushroom sauce, prawns and mussels 
graté, sweet cheese tart, and Acqua 
di Trevi sparkling wine. $4. 


La Fontanelia 


Largo Fontanella di Borghese, 86 
Telephone 683,849 


Opposite the grandiose Borghese 
Palace and close to the Via Condotti, 
you can eat the best-cooked game in 
Rome. Osvaldo, cook and proprietor, 
is a master at preparing wild boar, par- 
tridges, pheasants, duck and orange 
sauce, quail, ravioli and truffles, bitter 





Roman salads and, above all, Floren- 
tine steaks. As you leave,take a look into 
the courtyard of the Borghese Palace, 
one of the most beautiful in Rome. $3. 


Necci (formerly Sciarra) 


Piazza dell’ Oratorio, 50 
Telephone 670,535 


The owner-chef of this restaurant has 
a mind, and a clientele, of his own. He 
has based his recipes on ancient Roman 
ideas and played his own variations. 
The kings of both Sweden and Den- 
mark are his customers, as well as 
distinguished people from all over the 
world. The restaurant is very small and 
modest and is close to the North- 
American College on Via dell’ Umilta. 
A recommended meal is the antipasto 
of beans, pork crackling and sausage 
scalloppine alla capricciosa with a 
salad; and /a Nuvola, a dessert made 
of spongecake, candied fruit and 
whipped cream. Twice a month in 
winter a suckling pig is roasted. Other 
specialties include lamb alla cacciatore 
and young veal alla capricciosa. A 
meal costs a little over $2.50. 


Nino 
Via Borgognona, 11. Telephone 675,676 


This is a quiet Tuscan restaurant, a 
few yards from the American Express 
in the Piazza di Spagna. It has been re- 
decorated recently and its reputation 
for good food is as high as ever. The 

Continued on Page 226 
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Denmark’s Liqueur 
Delight Since 1818 


49 PROOF 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept H-2, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





Shhhhhh-- 


ihe components 


dont know 
the cabinet 
is there! 


Stromberg-Carlson isolates speaker systems within the cabinet to 
create the first console with authentic component reproduction. 


Feedback problems—caused by securing speakers within the same cabinet as the 
other sensitive components—hamper precise component reproduction in ordinary 
consoles. Stromberg-Carlson eliminates feedback in the new Integrity Series 
Ensembles with a unique cabinet-within-cabinet suspension that isolates the speak- 
er systems from the other components. This allows Stromberg-Carlson to use the 
same precise, interchangeable components chosen by high-fidelity enthusiasts. As a 
result, the components in Integrity Series Ensembles reproduce records and radio 


broadcasts precisely as they would if the cabinet wasn’t there. 


See the Integrity Series at the best department, music or component store in your 
area. Look. Listen. Judge. Then choose your component sound and cabinet styling. 
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THIS MAKES THE DIFFERENCE « 
A unique mounting method isolates 
the speaker system components 
within the cabinet for authentic, 
component stereo high-fidelity re- 
production. For a full explanation 
and a complete color catalog write: 
Stromberg-Carison, A Division of General Dynamics, 1430-04 
N. Goodman Street, Rochester 3, New York. 





Prices subject to change. 


For Integrity in Music “There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carison”’ 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
aovision of GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Glorious even in ruin, the Roman Forum is a symbol of civilization. Nothing 


takes the place of being there . . 


Only your dreams get you there faster... 


Fly the fastest Jets to Rome-9% hours on Pan Am! 


This is Rome... 


crowned; the Rome of ancient sun-drenched 


the Rome where Caesars were 


villas; magnificent city of centuries. All Rome is 
yours—in 9 hours and 25 minutes from New 


York by 


Intercontinental Jets—fastest commercial 


WwoORLOS MOST 


airliners in the skies. On these Pan Am Jet Clippers* 
you fly under the U:S. flag, in the hands of the 
world’s most experienced airline, and you’re 
filled with a sense of peace and comfort. Choose 
either deluxe or low-cost Economy fare on every 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


onic 


. nothing takes you there like Pan Am. 


Pan Am flight. Already more than 250,000 
passengers have flown to Europe on Pan Am 
Jets. Isn’t 1960 your year to go abroad? Call your 
Travel Agent—or any of Pan Am’s 66 offices 
in the U.S. or Canada. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





UNSPOKEN ITALIAN 


Romans like to cut striking figures and gesture. The latter is one of their 
most exasperating and endearing habits. Exasperating, because the sign 
language is unfamiliar; endearing, because we love to talk with our 


hands. Here actor Eduardo di Filippo plays an instructive finger game. 


Listen! PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 


Horseback and 

hiking trails 

wind through the 

Great Smoky 

Mountains 

Clever! LK. National Park 


There's fishing, 
boating and fun 
for the whole 
family on 
Tennessee's 22 
Great Lakes 


The Hermitage, 

— stately home of 

With something inside. And I eat it. Andrew Jackson, 
is a shrine 

worth driving 

miles to see 


4/ [WN COLOR 


Enjoy three vacations in one in Ten- 
nessee. You'll thrill to the scenic 
wonders of the Cumberlands and 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park ; 
find incomparable fishing, boating and 
water sports on 22 Great Lakes; re-live 
history at Civil War battlefields, in the 
homes of three presidents; and see to- 
morrow’s history at the world’s only 
Atomic Energy Museum at Oak Ridge. 
Good highways, fine accommodations, 
17 State Parks for camping, swimming. 


Let me think. 


MAIL 
COUPON | 
TODAY 


——— 
TENNESSEE DIVISION OF INFORMATION 
2132 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send free Vacation Cuide. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
What to do? It’s a puzzle. 


I’ve got an idea. CITY & STATE 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 











voila... 


of the finest resort-clubs in 
Americas with 6000 acres 
of Canada‘*s Laurentian moun 
holiday 
$10 A.P 
July 1—-Oct. ] 

W rite for colour folder 


“Mort Tomblat Lodge 
Club & Cottages 

P. Q., 

Mrs. Joseph B. Ryan, President & Managing Director 


tain beauty for your 


Summer rates irom 


Season 


Mont Tremblant Canada 








oO” HISTORIC St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Nestled at the edge of 
the Atlantic, the King and Prince offers 
facilities of a fine resort in relaxed in- 
forma! atmosphere. Explore the Is- 
land's romantic past under centuries 
old, moss-draped oaks. Sport—Social 
program. Golf, riding, ocean or fresh 
water: pool swimming. Finest cuisine. 
Write 

George Timbes, Mgr. 
King and Prince Hotel 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 


























if 
Michigan 
in the DETROIT- DEARBORN Area 


this famous Inn, only 20 minutes 
trom downtown Detroit, near Ford 
{ Rotunda, neighbor of 

' HENRY FORD MUSEUM 

and GREENFIELD VILLAGE 
Every modern comfort; fine food 
in two restaurants, 
cocktail lounge . 
135 air conditioned 





LOgan 5-3000 


& R.D.McLain, Mor. 
DEARBORN, MICH. 


guest rooms with TV. 
Write for brochure. 





Puerto Rico’s 
Winning Spring Combination 


You can’t beat the combination of wonder- 
ful spring weather and luxurious living at 
Puerto Rico’s newest and finest hotel. The 
air conditioned la Concha offers private 
beach, king-size pool, and Cabana Club... 
three attractive cocktail lounges . . . superb 
cuisine . . . star-studded entertainment in 
the fabulous Club la Concha. 

Write for free color brochure, or 


See your Travel Agent 
Only 34 hours by air from New York; 2% 
hours from Miami. No visas, passports, or 
vaccinations necessary for U.S. citizens. 
William P. Wolfe, national representatives. 
\ ' 


Ty, 


«| ~*~» A’ HOTEL, BEACH & CABANA CLUB 


v 


v SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 
HENNING MOGENSEN Acting General Manager 


AN ASSOCIATED FEDERAL HOTEL e Cecil Mills, President 





Louisiana 









7) , 
Cavill 


For springtime 





in Virginia 


. for the enchantment of spring at the 
seashore when the area is a veritable 
flowerland, the golfing superb and the 

weather glorious for day trips 

to Williamsburg. Indoor pool, 3 par 

pitch and putt, dancing nightly 

Easter events, April 16-19, Norfolk's 
Azalea Festival, April 18-24, Historic 

Garden Week, April 23-30 





















VIRGINIA BEACH 


UNDER DIRECTION 
oF 
SIDNEY 





BANKS 





‘! 
oN Liked >ERe 


For suntime 
in Florida 


semi-tropical paradise on 600 feet of 
private beach and beautiful Mayan Lake, 2 pools 
3 par golf, tennis, dancing, entertainment 











FORT LAUDERDALE 





SEE YOUR TRAVEY AGENT 
OR WRITE DIRECT 


. * 
New Orleans—Southern Hospitality 
Creole Mansion Hotel—S5 min. from French Quarter—offers 
you grace of a romantic ante-bellum hotel, lazy living, gar- 
den patio, private bath, air-cond., complimentary French 
breakfast. Next Commander's Restaurant. Write: 

Creole Mansion Hotel, Fan Room, 1437 Washington Ave. 





Virginia 





ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SMALL RESORTS... 


THE TIDES INN 


IRVINGTON 


VIRGINIA 





Florida 





THE FRIENDLY RESORT CITY 
- IN MIAMI BEACH! 








ON THE OCEAN 
The best place to enjoy the Winter Season is Miami 
Beach... and the best place to enjoy Miami Beach 
is Surfsidei Solid mile of white, sandy beoch and 
gentle surf. The nation's most beautiful hotels, motels, 
apartments and homes. Superb restaurants, theaters, 
world - famous shops — everything for care - free, 











luxurious tioning. Write for plete information. 
r 
§ TOWN MANAGER, Dept. H, SURFSIDE 54, FLORIDA 
| Piecre send me your FREE, colorfu brochure about SURFSIDE 
t 
1 
; NAME (pleose print) 
] 
§ avoress 
t 
8 cn TOME STATE 








SWING THIS... 
on a Budget! 
Plan your Spring holiday at Dorado, 


Puerto Rico’s fabulous resort. World- 
famous golf, glorious crescent beaches 
and tennis on championship courts. 


SPECIAL RATES APRIL 18—DEC. 20 
$14 per person, doubie 
(including breakfast and dinner) 


See your travel agent or Reservation Offices: 
New York—30 Rockefeller Plaza, Circle 7-3080 
Chicago—MOhawk 4-5100 
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= HOTEL 
DORADO « PUERTO RICO 





Cc DORADO BEACH 














here summer 


never leaves 
_ 
































Caribe Hilton 


SAN JUAN + PUERTO RICO- U.S.A. 


Look at the sun beckoning a dip 
in Ocean or pool . . . the moon 
whispering romance. Everything 
is here for a delightful vacation 
or honeymoon . . . sandy beaches, 
private balconies, air-conditioned 
rooms and the smart Club Caribe. 
Seventeen exciting acres in San 
Juan .. . all yours to enjoy! 




























































































EUROPEAN PLAN 
Singles from $16. Doubles from $20. 


RESERVATIONS: See your Travel Agent, 
any Hilton Hotel or Reservation office 
or call New York, LOngacre 3-6900, 
















This Summer Take A 


FUN BREAK 


Break away to 

Florida’s fun-filled vaca- 

tion land on the GULF OF 

MEXICO. Write today for color bro- 

chure: H. M. McAvoy, Chamber of 

Commerce, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 
“Gem of the Holiday Isles” 











— wor = Mn a of poke ay ads For o 
ormation and reservations write R. McNiel, Mgr. 
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200 luxurious 
beach. N 

House cuisine & loun 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


Taylor Q. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 
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UEP EE 


Gulf Winds Vacation ri —Motel 


artments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
. attractions. Imperial 


ap: 
ear fishing, golf, shoppi: 


ge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 









a HF 
"Ida, relaxing'**” 
™ Forget crowded, tie-and- 


a 


Fine hotels, motels, restaurants. Home of beau- 
tiful Cypress Gardens; near other famous at- 


coasts in Florida's sunny, rolling lake country. 
SOSHCHCSSSSSOSSESSSSSSSSSESSSSESESESEES 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept.H-4, Winter Haven, Florida ® 
Please send Free color brochure. 


I a RE eee Sijciaseccenll 
I cscs ctcaleiseetinecihtastaeet Danes a satel 


jacket resorts. This 
time—r-e-l-a-x. Come to friendly Winter Haven, “f. 
the City of 100 lakes. Fish, Boat, Swim, Golf. 


# 


tractions; on U.S. 17 midway between both 7/ 






















A NEW WORED QF_ 


sLMER PEASY 




















NOW ... FUN IS UP 
PRICES ARE DOWN 


Live like a millionaire at low sum- 
mer rates. Relax in an ultra- 

modern motel, hotel or delight- 

ful family apartment. Enjoy pleas- 
ant temperatures. cooling sea 
breezes; have fun on our 6-mile 
palm-fringed beach; strotl along 
Florida's only oceanside broad- 
walk; golf on a different 
course every day; fish in 
Gulfstream or water- 
way. Championship 
tennis courts, 
shuffleboard, 

poor aang aoe 
cookouts, famous 
restaurants 


FLORIDA'S 
GOLFINGEST 
CITY 














H-4 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida 
Send FREE ‘Suitcase Full of Fun” with 
information and rates on: 








Apts. 0 Hotels 0 Motels O 

inTownQ OQnBeachQ PermanentHomeOD 
No. in party.....00+.-D&teS:.....000- . Sae e 
RADIOED c.ncccecaccoccsessecsassccecevese cocecane 
OMG. cccdinncececcsonasscencssséstescncnccesee 
RE 7 ee Zone.... State........ 






















PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 














Jamaica 





BERMUDA’S 


HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


THE NEW 


Bermudiana 


Right in the heart of Hamilton . . . 
finest cuisine, nightly dancing, 
nightclub entertainment. Rooms 


with terrace or balcony . . . Garden 
Pool, private Beach Club . . . shop- 
ping, all sports close by. 


Carroll E Dooley, Managing Dir. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT 
ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES INC. 


epresentatives 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 PL 7-2444 
CHICAGO - MONTREAL + TORONTO 
. 


Harmony Hall under same management. 
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YOUR ISLAND IN THE SUN! 


Barbados 


WEST INDIES 


Climate-perfect living, renowned 
beaches, delightful hotels and 
guest houses, in-bond shopping. 
Yachting, fishing, Island sports. 
By sea or same day arrival by air. 
Come a bit further to Barbados 
. highly favorable exchange 
rates boost your dollars 69% for 
overall vacation economy. 


Booklets, details from Travel Agents or 
_ BARBADOS TOURIST BOARD 
i 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| Also Barbados, W. I. « Toronto + London 





Gay island living . . . the sun 
smiling on a palm-fringed coral beach, 
a tropical moon inviting romance. 
Fabulous Food! Escape to 
these sixty lovely acres—only 
2% hours by jet from New York. 


See travel agent or Oliver Kermit Associates, 
Inc.,521 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C. Tel. YUkon 6-1800. 





HOTEL & COTTAGE COLONY + MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA, W.!. 








Bermuda Nassau 
‘ 
“Rosedon” , 
Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance ” 
A Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private Oceanfront, 4% mile beach. Air 
New swimming pool in attractive surroundings. Ee: 


Soinctive dining pion: Write for illustrated folder 
", Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 
Lantana Colony Club—Bermuda 


Vacation luxury at the Island's gayest, . Ses 
waterfront Colony. Every cottage air eonditianm: Color 
folder from Travel Ney a2 Leonard Hicks, Jr. & Assoc. 


Madison Ave., 
d, Mgr., $ Bridge, B di 












conditioned, open all year. All 
water sports, golf, tennis. En- 
tertainment nightly. Color fold- 
er. Wesler T, Keenan, Gen. Mgr. 


merald Beach 
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IT's THE MAGNIFICENT NEW 


MARRAKESH 


Luxurious accommodations includ- 
ing beach-front lanais « Step:down 
Sitting Rooms « Sunken Grecian 
Baths « Huge Private Terraces 
Olympian Swimming Pool « Native 
entertainment; dancing nightly 
Tennis, Golf, Riding. 

7 COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


RRAKESH! 


HOTEL AND CABANA CLUB 
OCHO RIOS, JAMAICA, W.!. 
J. R. Woe) CUNNINGHAM, Managing Director 
For Brochure, Reservations and Information, 
see your travel agent or contact 
ROBERT REID ASSOCIATES, INC. 
610 Sth Ave., N.Y., PLaza 7-2444 
Chicago, Montreal and Toronto 





NASSAU Hotel 


BAHAMAS 











Florida 













Here where Florida vacationing be- 
gan you enjoy the best things Florida 
offers. West Palm Beach was planned 
from the start for the pleasure and 
relaxation of its visitors. You will find 
it complete in all vacation facilities. 










gives you the best of Florida! 


WIDE. 


Wonderful places to stay. Superb 
ocean beaches. Handsomely land- 
scaped parks bursting with tropical 
color. Tennis. Shuffleboard courts. Ex- 
cellent golf. Fishing of every variety. 

Get full details and plan your visit. 


YOU'LL LOVE. St. 


lj 
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In all Florida St. “Peterdiees t is un- 
paralleled as a water sport center. 
Bounded by the calm Gulf and big 
landlocked bays, this, pleasure 
peninsula affords the finest in 
boating, fishing, swimming and 
other aquatic sports. Excellent 
golf course, tennis and other out- 


IF YOU LIKE WATER SPORTS 
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G. K. Davenport, Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 








-—————— MAIL COUPON TODAY —————= 











FREE: 
Informative 
color brochure 
with lodgings 
information 


and colorfully 





illustrated map 









EXECUTIVES: For full story on West Palm Beach industrial advantages, write: Committee of One Hundred, 600 N. Flagler Drive 


Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-33 

600 N. Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 
Gentlemen: Please send me full details about ‘““The best 
of Florida vacations,” with brochure and map. 

Name 


Address 








City— Zone State 





door sports make this a truly 
SUN-sational vacationland. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR FOLDERS 
Vacation Accommodation Information 
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Name 

Address__ 

City. State. 

Arrival Date. No. in Party____ 


Please send accommodation booklet below: 


CD Apts. 


( Beaches 


[] Guest Homes 
C) Hotels 
CJ Small Hotels 








PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY. 


Write to these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
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yt fe. |\ fa Nantucket |hena ReSort 
BUNGALOWS sian 














On Beautiful LAKE MOREY 
FAIRLEE, VERMONT 
© Gay—rustic—delightful 
© Honeymoon bungalows 
© Grandest family vacations 
© Children supervised 
© Cruiser rides—water shiing 
rts— cookovts—buffets 
¢ Planned activities galore 
* Most relaxing fun; best rest 
and greatest Vermont food 
Write Box 1 for Full Color Folder 
Open to Oct. 16th 
Borden & Louise Avery, hosts 





Vermont's #1 Vacation Address offers all 
sports on vast estate. Private 18-hole golf 
course, Lakeside dining room features 


superb 
lounge. 


New England meals. Cocktail 
Early reservations appreciated. 
FRANK E. WARD, mar. 

Tel. Fairtes, 


Federal 3-4308, 3-4311 
Cottage Colony of distinc- 
g € tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 
the finer things with rest, 
ams relaxation and privacy. 
Exceptional quality food. 
Mid-May te Mid-Oct. 


Rec. by AAA, Emmons-Watker, 
Duncan Hines. Color Brochure 


Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 

















Pages ‘eun- and oes hours > 
only 1 hour ~, 3 ir ton 
a «s+ yer 
Boston and New York. 
Tramp or ride horseback over 
breeze-swept moors, beachcomb 80 
miles of — sand Laren 9 “yo 
\ in it water, warm 
( \ Gulf Scream, Enjoy deep-sea fish- 
uaint antique shops, the 
~\ summer theatres. In no time at all 
\ you'll surrender to the relaxing 
\ charms of Nantucket! 


Modern Hotels, Inns, Guest Houses 
Excellent Restaurants 


AN For illustrated Booklet write: 
5 oll INFORMATION SERVICE 
- > Zz Mantuchst 1, Massachesetts 














the clean blue 3ea, golden 
sun and silver sands, Swim, sail, 


@’/ ‘lax ina story book setting on romantic \e 
< on 


ws\ of stay, rooms ‘nando, whether hotel, 
Y\__ guest house, housekeeping cottage 
2) or motel is desired. Write: 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 











Your Host — Loring Grimes 

















N. B. — The Colonial Inn, Concord, Massachusetts. A 
complete country inn. 40 quiet comfortable rooms. Liberty 
cocktail lounge. Tap room. Private dining rooms. Menus 
to a king’s taste. Write L. Grimes, General Manager. 





PERE ERREEEEEE 


Ogunguit~ 
—~ by the Sea, Maina —~ 


Smooth, sandy uncrowded beaches, rolling dunes, 
majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scenery. Artists’ 
colony. Summer theatre. Shopping centre. Deep sea 
fishing, golf, movies, numerous hotels, guest 
houses, motels, restaurants, tea rooms. Reserva- 
tiens shevid be mede NOW for cottage rentals 
by the season. 





Write for information and color folder 


OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Me. 


CREE RER EERE 





Bethel Inn 

In lovely Oxford Hills. Heated swimming pool. Own 9-hole 
golf course, tennis, shuffieboard, putting green. Pvt ch 
Club. Gorgeous drives. Finest cuisine & rooms. Steam heat, 
sprinklered. Am. Plan. Early June—mid-Oct. AAA rec. 


Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethel 3, Maine 
The Sebago-Long Lakes Region 





32 lakes & ponds, salmon-trout-bass fishing, swimming- 
boating. mountain scenery, a Towns of Bridgton, Casco, 
Harrison, Naples, Raymond, Sebago, Standish, Windham 


For pictorial magazine, map, accommodations write: 


Sebago-lLong Lakes Region, Assn., Sebago Lake 15, Maine 


Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 





In East Penobecot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure 


Dr. 2. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 


Pleasant Island Lodge and Cottages 











20 individual lake front cottages, Rangely Region. Am. 
Pian. Excellent food. Lake & stream fishing, watersports, 
olf & tennis. Individual & femily rates by day or week. 
Pate May to Oct. For folder & information, write 
Don and Pamela Young, Oquossoc, Maine 
Connecticut 
The Homestead Inn 
New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet 
Swimming Pool. Good food. National Credit Cards Hon- 
ores eave Conn, Tpk t *3. Leit onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel TO 9-7500 


Philip A. Weldron, 420 Field Point Roed, Greenwich, Conn. 
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the NORT HF IELD 


OPEN ALL WLAR 
Swim—Golf—Have F 
at this delightful country Inn 

CS CT ee a ne eee Se Syke 

every member of the family on ovr 250 acre 
ro social events and entertainment. siacbie dey 
includes delicious meals. For Color Folder write. 
A. Gerdon Meedy, Mgr. EAST NORTHFIELD 32, MASS. 


Most romantic spot on 
(APE CODDER acme 


honeymoons ers. Private 
HOTEL and CABANAS 








Cape C ood. $13 up, 
including meals. —— 
m= June rates for nex: 
mooners. Opens Pp. 1 
Color Folder on request. 





ast Bar LonGeE 
The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 


Delightfully 


wees, only 100 yards from the sea. So re 
) 9. All summer sports. Fun and 
ee 














\ “0 
; ‘bis 





with 
Lounge. $13 u $13 vp deity includes 
lor color booklet or reservations 
write. Manager, r _ Bor 136, Osterville, Massachusetts. 








New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Directly on ocean. 11 miles from Boston. Accessible to all 
historic points. 300 rooms with bath. Ideal seashore & coun- 
try environment. Every recreational feature. Private beach. 
Swimming pool. Traditional New England cuisine. Open 


April to November. Booklet. Harold A. Rudnick, President 





ANOTHER HAPPY SEASHORE SUMMER 


ANTUGKET'S 
ARBOR x, 


HOUSE AGENT. 


NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
Call N.Y. Office — PLaza 7-2981 





HOLIDAY /APRIL 











Atmosphere 


with In-Town Convenience 
Contemporary, tropical luxury in 
the center of the Southwest’s fabled 
vacationland. Heated pool. Air- 
conditioned rooms. Superlative 
cuisine in 3 restaurants. Free in- 
and-out parking. European Plan 
rates. Arizona’s distinguished ad- 
dress for business and vacation 
visitors. Write for color brochure. 
HOTEL 


Westward 
Ho PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


FOR RESERVATIONS - Glen W. Fawcett, Inc., 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portiand. 
Robert F. Warner, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Washington D. C. and Toronto. 


[—  -%4 
GpGOW 20 


Heort of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 








Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5915-G, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


aH} \ 9 oF TUCSON'S 
LEADING 





1 NG RESORTS 


a hocel luxury with the 
activities of a desert 
sees and becchuae: 


WESTWARD 
Kole) Qe MLL et 
Privacy. Golf 


ALVERNON GARDENS pool heels i. camo 
APARTMENTS Motor Hotel WEnIGi eenenne hehe tome 


month. 
Lazy K Bar Guest Ranch, Arizona 


Real Western hospitality meine ‘ou at Arizona’s most 
distinguished guest aes mane. ee Ride fine horses over scenic 
trails, enjoy best accom delicious meals, heated 
pool, 1 many Other activities: Season Season: Oct. 15 to May Ist. New 
The Spevidings, Rt. 1, Box 560, Tucson. Ariz. 


ssach For 
Re. 6, 


. Box 250E , Tucson, Ariz. 











Two Bars em: Ranch 


See the desert in bloom! Real ranch livin"! Rahtie leather 

fun! Dandy horses, talles of cow-deumiey, Sun-lazin’, swim, 

felt. Homespun meals, spacious rooms with baths. May to 
ovember: Virginia Dale, Colo. N 


‘ov. to,May: Wickenburg 
Ariz. Write: 


Ted & Peggy Schaffer, Box 10, Wickenburg 
Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 34th year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan oat AAA. Write for illustrated brochure. 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Petagonia, Arizona 
Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 
Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. L li at sensible ret rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Vi Commatack ountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtowr 
Robert Foehi, 








Phone WHitney 5-632! 
Montana 
Boulder River Dude Ranch—Montana 


You'll love our Dude-and-Working Cattle Ranch! 2 wiles 
of protected trout stream. 50 riding horses, good food, ni 
cabins. Grass lawn for children. All at com aks pt ‘hi 
altitude facing 10,000’ Mt. Contact (see map). Write o 


Gilman Aller, Mcleod (via Big Timber) Montana 
Camp Sawtooth Ranch, Wyo. 


Treat nh family to the beautiful = le Al West, ride 
horseback into our back country cones near Yellowstone 
Park. It's cool and quiet, nature plaveround for wild 
game. Excellent trout fishing, unlimited riding 

Luther H. 


Bradshow, Red Ledge, Montane 

















Eagle Mountain House 
Overlooks lovely Wildcat Valle 
—s course, new swimming —= “Informal entertainment, 
ng. TV, CinemaScope vies. Elevator. Sprinkler. 
$12, $18 day inc. 3 excellent mania. July 1—Oct. 13. Color 
folder. Marcie Gale Chadbourne, Jackson 9, N. H. 


uare mile estate with 





Mountain View House—White Mts. 


Gracious hospitality in the tradition of Dodge family for 
four generations. Distinguished clientele. Swimming, golf, 
tennis, skeet, shuffleboard, movies and dancing. Cocktail 
lounge. Fine food. Special honeymoon rates. 


Mr. Frank $. Dodge, Jr., Res. Mgr., Whitefield, N. H. 





ROMAN BANQUETS 
Continued from Page 221 


specialties are immense steaks, roast 
beef, heavily garlicked bean soups, and 
finocchione, Florentine salami. $2.50. 


Otello alia Concordia 
Via della Croce, 81. Telephone 671,178 


This is an old-style trattoria, in the 
courtyard of a 17th Century palace, 
where you dine out under a pergola 
during the summer. It is cheap and 
cheerful and is frequented by local 
artists and visitors to Rome. Try can- 
nelloni and veal stew (bocconcini). $2. 


Via della Camilluccia, 355 
Telephone 340,578 


The Palazzi restaurant is on Monte 
Mario, overlooking Rome, with the 
Alban Hills in the distance. The build- 
ing is the dernier cri of 1936 architec- 
ture and its claim to fame is that it was 
owned by a woman who was too close 
a friend of Benito Mussolini. 

It still belongs to Clara Petacci’s 
family, but in the last seven years has 
become a luxury restaurant. Struc- 
turally the place is unaltered and it 
strikes one that it must have been 
rather a large love nest. Nowadays, on 
a summer evening, one thousand guests 
can be served. Palazzi has two bars, two 
upstairs terraces, a banquet hall, an 
immense reception room, a large ter- 
race garden and a dance floor, as well 
as an ample parking lot. With all this 
goes an air of spacious ease, unhurried 
extravagance and a touch of caprice 
found nowhere else in Rome. 

Order the simpler Roman dishes on 
which the restaurant prides itself, such 
as soups, roast chicken, turkey breasts, 
salads, lamb chops, cold meats, sezni- 
freddo ice creams and fruit. $6. 


Passetto 
Via Zanardelli, 14. Telephone 650,569 


For ten years Passetto, close to 
Piazza Navona, has been considered 
the finest restaurant in Italy. The kitchen 
is north Italian, and in summer you can 
eat out on the sidewalk. 

Passetto has a popular specialty 
which is unexpected in Italy: boiled 
meats—veal, turkey, tongue, pork, 
chicken, beef—served with a green 
sauce. It makes a pleasant change from 
the run-of-the-mill Italian cooking 
which some people find heavy. 
game and truffles, when in season, and 
the celery salad and truffles are strongly 
recommended. $4.25. 


Piccolo Budapest 


Vicolo dei Modelli, 56 
Telephone 684,154 


If Roman frivolity is fraying your 
nerves, you can, as a change, have them 
frayed by the Hungarians. The Piccolo 
Budapest is bright, brash and noisy. 
The orchestra is tzigane and there is a 
small dance floor. You can get a bottle 
of genuine Tokay here; goulash and 

Continued on Page 233 








PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 











Ranches New Jersey 
Planned 
entertainment 





PARADISE RANCH 


At the foot of Pikes Peak! 

Just 18 Miles from Colorado Springs 
Magnificent new lodge. Royal accommodations, 
meals to please a gourmet, Olympic size pool, 
a horse for every guest. Rodeos, pack 

trips, chuck wagon dinners, stagecoach 

rides, swimming, western fun. 

your travel agent or write for free booklet. 
Paradise Ranch, Woodland Park 6, Colorado 








A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 


vations eferences exchanged. 

Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Sun & Fun, 7 days, ‘98 

in Cool Colorado 

Families, couples, singles—have time of your life at 
this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do . . . or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, nshing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 


Rates include all. Color folder free. 
BEAVER’S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9A, Colorado. 


Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
fun. Phone MU. 7-0700 anytime or write to: 














Eastern Dude Ranches Association 
Room 804 M, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Tumbling River Ranch 


Colorado's luxurious dude ranch in the beauty spot of the 
Rockies. Magnificent scenery, riding, fishing, heated swim- 
ming pool, varied ranch activities, Poros mo and a warm 
Western welcome await you. Reasonable all-inclusive rates. 
Write Grant P.O., Park County, Colo., TEmple 8-5981. 




















P.O. Box 299 * Haddonfield, N. J 
216 air-conditioned rooms, decorated 
by Dorothy Draper, and just 5 minutes 
from NJ Tpk. Exit 4. Glamorous Res- 
taurant and Cocktail Lounge, parking 

for 600 cars. ideal stopping place 

for business in Philadelphia area 
or en route to Southland. 
Write for new color brochure 


F. R. Clausen, 
Gen. Mer. 








ideas than 


ones. 





antiquated 


SEPTUAGENARY 


Although we are now celebrating 
our seventieth year under the pres- 
ent management, we 
have more young 


- 
CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 70 years 














tels. 


Marlborough-Blenheim 


On the — One of America’s most famous resort ho- 





rates. Brochw 


exc. cuisine. Thauin about Incl lea 
re. Ph. AC 
Ownership management. 


$-1211, in nN. 
Josiah White 


avn, 


Plan—speciai 
Y., MU 24849, 
White & Sons, Lid. 






















Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


cottages. Offering horseback riding, heated swim . 
= hunting trips, dining, egy 
‘or reservations write— Les y. 





Discover 
center of nom 





Averili—owner 
Hidden Valley Ranch 
Ae. a Mountain Resort. All facilities Sor Magn 
fake. ‘Seseh. h. Cocktail lounge, orchestra, igully 4 — 


ment. Superior cuisine. Sensible rates. ee May 14 to 
Oct. 17. Free color booklet. Luzerne 55, N.Y. 





TWIN LAKBS LODGE 
Nevada's All Year Dude Ranch 
a complete Dude Ranch 5 minutes from the 


Las Vegas en 
Resort 











Sixty Three Ranch 


In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont. 
just No. Lpnncentense Park. Ideal vacation f 
Comfortable ty ae. Riding 


k tri 
Fates write Pout 





Wyoming 
McCalium's Jackson Hole Ranch, 


oose, Wyoming. Located in heart of spectacular 
Mote oe, W . Truly hos western ranch fa aeious for 
pn Bn & restful informality. June 
20-Sept. 5. Weekly reservations on Am. Plan. Write: 
W. 4. McCallum, 3108 Nottingh Lane, Modesto, Calif. 








Near Colorado 
Fishing, Square 
Swimm: 





“THE PERFECT COLORADO 


VAC 
men ck Wagon Dinnett Hested 
ing, Chuc ‘agon Dinner, 
| M merican 


fro: 
Fee hont wrorie torent Tripsavailable.See your 
free fi folder. Open M 
Rates for children. P! 


‘olo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046. 
payin ot 1, COLORADO 


ATION” 


May thru Oct. 








Minnesota 
Gunfint Lodge on the Canadian Border 


A vaca! —Fishing, saili 
nis, a, wanes ter ekg. ($10 we nn 











Rock Lake. B agen 1g 





canoeing, ten 
wot for Sar Cv, family” rates, 
Horeeback raing pe 


festa Vstivch) Goend Wanete % Wieintill 





Devil's Pool Guest Ranch 


1465 acres in the famed Ozarks, 5 mi. shoreline on Table 
and crappie lake). Western 


-cond. cottages, 
ming pools, caddie ar ete. FREE folder. 
Den Norris, Box H, Branson, Mo. 


, priv. swim- 


City Hoteis 





New York, N.Y. 




















ieee love the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel! 





Ideal midtown location 

on Central Park. A favorite of 
travel-wise men and women. 
i 100% air-conditioned for 
seasonal! comfort. Flawless 
continental cuisine. 
SINGLES $9 to $14. 
DOUBLES $14 to $22. 


Every room with bath, radio: Most with TV. 


SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN: NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 SHARING ROOM WITH PARENTS. 


Teletype WY 1-3949 or phone Cl 7-7000—Write fer Bookiet HM 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 








Hotel Mansfield—at Fifth Avenue 
Delightful living at Dictingeished ished Address of unexcelled 
ee Gracious digni ity & low rates attract leaders in 
busi government Family At 

Superb Dining Room. 1 Block Grand Cent. Sta. Write 
booklet JH. 12 West 44th Street at Sth Avenue MU 2-5140 








Pennsylvania 








Discover 
the 
Unique 
in 
Delightful 
Living 





Dine WitH OLD Wor.LpD ELEGANCE... 
A RENOWNED WINE CELLAR ... 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS ... BRIDLE 
PATHS PRIVATE GOLF 
Course ... TENNIS... NEW 
SWIMMING POOL NIGHTLY 
ENTERTAINMENT .. . AIR 
CONDITIONED Rooms. 


Write 
For 
Color 


Brochure 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


GOLF 


at Buck Hill 


PAR EXCELLENCE — on a sporty 
new course with features that make it 
unique and enjoyable for all players. 
Three separate nines. Electric golf cars. 
Tennis, swimming, riding and other 
sports. Attractive accommodations. 

Advance 


















Rockefeller Plaza 


3 5-5620 


The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 
“ The Place Told You About” —for newlyweds only. 
to do but but eet | program. Write — di y 
to no » men al 
oe oan nats ure story and helpful booklet Plan Your 
oneymoon. "Box 172, Swift, " 


Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 























vo oe Beau tiful aoe oe Ro lounge —fishi: 
nearby. Rec. by a Dae acm oak iy rates, riding 


fon-siding. F H. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


In the Pocono Mts., on sparkling Fairview Lake. Elev. 
4 ft. Outstanding cottage- for bere me all 
moon specials! Round-the-clock activities 








HOLID 











Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


. on the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, private landing 
strip, horseback riding. Early reservations 
suggested for June through September. 
Write for brochure: Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tel. 420. Lewis P. Beers, General Manager. 





BS COLORFUL BOOKLETS 


HONEYMOON 


Write now for your 8 FREE booklets and 
information about famous 
honeymoon resorts in nearby states. 
State date of your honeymoon to receive 
best seasonal information. 


HONEYMOON BOOKLET CENTER 
ROOM 1604-Y, 535-5th Ave., New York 17 


complete 











. honey 
all water sports. * entertainment, land 


featuri ng. 
coturing oll w for fine food. Literature on requ 









AY /APRIL 







ING - 
HIKING. 


NAME 








































HOTELS - 


DISCOVER 


Warren County, N. Y. 


ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT PLAYGROUNDS 


No place so beautiful, so sun filled, fun 
filled. Whether it's a budget or luxury 
vacation, you'll en- 
joy it here. 
moon? One that al- 
ways will bring back 
wonderful memories. 


Alone? 


DISCOVER AND 
ENJOY OUR 

51 BEAUTIFUL LAKES - FISHING - BOATING - 
BATHING - WATER SKIING - SKIN DIVING 
- GOLF - DANCING - DUDE RANCHES - CAMF- 
MOTELS - GUEST HOMES - 
OUTSTANDING ATTRACTIONS 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE COLORED FOLDER 


WARREN COUNTY — 
LAKE GEORGE 20, 


Send me FREE Sane folder abovt your 
delightful four season paradise. 


company and great 
pleasure. 
family? Everything 
- you want or 
for each and every 


Honey- 


Congenial 
Group or 


need 















+ MOUNTAIN 














SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 








MAN-MADE JEWELRY STONE 
1S NOW ‘GIRL’S BEST FRIEND’ 


MORE BRILLIANT than DIAMONDS says The 
Reader's Digest about fabulous Titania—the 
man-made miracle jewelry stone! A massive 
1-ct man’s box ring in 14K setting is only $32; 
a 1-ct fishtail for m'lady a mere $25. And for 
settings of your own choice, oll sizes at only $12 
the carat. Also Linde Star (synth) Rubies and 
Sapphires, Emeralds, etc., in proportion. All 
prices plus 10% Federal tax. Free handy 
ring size chart and brochures on request. 


MA REGENT Lapidary Co., Dep:. H0-94 


511 EAST 12 STREET « NEW YORK 9,N. Y. 


GOURMETS 
WANTED! 


TO TRY OUR ORIENTAL DELICACIES 





Whole Sparrow on Skewer ...... 2oz.tin $1.50 
Whole Baby Octopus .......++.-. 6% oz.tin 1.35 
Broiled Octopus on Skewer .....5% oz. tin 1.40 
Cocktail Smoked Rabbits .......3% oz. tin 1.75 
Kojled Quail Eggs tte teeseeee 4% oz.tin 1.30 
Fried Baby Bumble Bees 
cw | ey eperiarerere ee 1% oz.tin 1 
Fried Gr: asshoppers (In Soy O71) ..1¥%s oz. tin 1 
Fried Silkworms (In Soy Oil) ....1% oz. tin 1. 
Chocolate Covered Grasshoppers 312 oz. 1. 
Chocolate Covered Caterpillars ..3'% oz. 1. 
Chocolate Covered Baby Bees ...3% oz. 1. 
Chocolate Covered Ants ........ 3% oz. 1. 
Chocolate Assortment, bea; 
Ants, Caterpillars tonccnccnte am 1.60 
(Chocolate Covered Items Packed In Acetate Case) 


Send Check or Money Order to: Quality Guaranteed 


FREDERICKS FABULOUS FOODS 


PO, Box 106, Lefferts Sta. Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


CAPEZIO, | LOVE YOU SO 








RHYTHMIK SANDAL in black, red, areen, pink, 
beige, copen blue, turquoise, white sueded 
leather. $3.25. SCALLOP in black, red, white, 
foam green, light beige plush sueded leather. 
$8.20. FREE: New clothes gnd Capezios catalog. 


| ae eS. Ss. French Boot Shop 


Dept. H 460, 541 Main St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





cumph 






35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th EDITION WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of important landmarks to simplify 
your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35m 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own 
most beautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, 
return the others! You name the spot, we have the 
slide . .. matchless scenes of contemporary and an- 
cient wonders of the world . . . restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life. Send 25¢ today for your 
copy of the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog 
of Hi-Fi slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe 
Slides are . 


SENT ON APPROVAL —THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 


For Girls Who “Get Around” 








These Charms Keep a Record of 


Your Travels Close at Hand 
For holidays you'll never forget, these eye-catching 


charms will keep your vacation fun always fresh in 
our memory 


ear a map of your travels right on your wrist. Tiny 
replicas of the maps of every state in the Union, all the 
nations and islands of the world 
Your choice of 14K gold or Sterling Silver—plain or 
gaily enameled in ave mt colors. Only $2.25 each in 


Sterling Silver, $12.50 each in 14K gold. Bracelet $4 
in Sterling Silver, a in 14K gold. All prices tax in- 
cluded and post paid. Add 2Sc if you wish airmail 
delivery 


We guarantee you'll be delighted, or money back! 


THE HOUSE OF CHARMS 
H-40 126 Post Street San Francisco, California 


AMERICAN 
19th CENTURY 
SIX HAND-PRINTED 


POSTERS 


Unusual Collection 
Decorative—In Color 


1-$100,00 = 
EWARD FOR 
MURDERER OF 
LINCOLN with illus- 
pone nang of three as- 
ns. 
a4 - CAVALRY 
ERVICE, ‘clvit War 
recruitment. #3- 
Roosevelt, « “ tion 
#2-Jesse James, theatric OF eg commercial. 
is-THE GOLD RUSH, TRAVEL VIA RIVERBOAT, 
dewheel 
7 Edition limited to 750 numbered posters—An unusual sift! Of 
interest to Sey buyers for cen den, living room, office 
and - printed vellum — beautiful illustrated in 
olor—large (a3 toe “eCollector's. 'S registration certiti- 
gate. es a 4 eae $4.50, 6 for $22.50 or send tor ‘wwe e 


FLAGHOUSE, INC., 2010H, 3rd Ave., N. Y. 29 

























’/ Free 
pet Catalog 

Fully illustrated 
100 pages, shows 
three hundred 
and seventy-five 
items of interest 
to both men and 
women-— special 
fishing tackle, 
footwear, cloth- 
ing, leather and 
canvas special- 
ties, many of our 
own manufac- 
ture. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 274 Main St. Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
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Your 
choice of 
today’s 
foremost 
portrait 
painters 
and 
sculptors 


PORTRAITS, 


INC. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 








HOLIDAY /APRIL 


tO bel DAY 


What are your projects for spring? A party built around an 


intriguing gourmet dish? A present for Jane or Marie? The finishing 


touches for a freshly decorated room? Whatever they are, the Shopper 





Venetian Hour Giasses 

add a brilliant dash of color 

to the kitchen. One stands 6” high, runs 
for 3 minutes; the other 

is 744”, runs for 5 minutes. Two-tone 
colors: red/green, blue/green, 
amber/smoke, pink/smoke, 

light blue/light green. Small, $10 each; 
large, $12. Postpaid. Venini, 

125 E. 55th St., N.Y.C. 


Sporting Choice 

for oven-to-table service. This 

heavy Luxembourg 

ovenware of white stone china is 

decorated with game-bird 

designs, permanently fired-on. 

Egg plate, 714”, $2.95; 
covered casserole, 2% pt., 

$9.95; gratin dish, 834”, 

$4.95. Postpaid. 

Charles F. Orvis Co., 

Manchester, Vt. 


Chilid’s Cardigan 

A hand-knit wool sweater from 
the Shetland Isles. 

It’s white with a pastel border 
at neck, wrists and 

waist. No two are decorated 
with same pattern. 

Sizes 2-4, $10.95; 6-10, $12.95; 
12-14, $13.95. 

Postpaid. Carriage House, 
Cold Spring Harbor, 

L.L, N.Y. 




























Swiss Import 

Here are the utensils for a perfect 
fondue. Solid copper, 1 %4-qt. 

pot, silver lined, with walnut handle, 
$13.95; copper-and-brass 

alcohol heater, with heat control, 
$19.95; or the set, $31.95. 
Stainless-steel dunking forks, 

$1.25 each. Postpaid. Bazar Frangais, 
666 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 10. 


SHOPPER 


pages can help. These selections from all over are available without hin- 


drance of currency conversion or customs forms; shopping here is so 


efficient you'll dream upeven more projects before you mail your orders. 


indoors and Out 

These hurricane lamps of etched crystal 
and sterling silver are not 

only elegant but versatile. Remove 

the upper section 

ind you have the simple candlehoider 
shown at right. 1034” high. 

$24.50 for the set. 

Postpaid. Cartier, 653 Fifth Ave. 

at 52nd St., N.Y.C. 


Spring Preview 

A classic fashion to carry you from 
spring on through summer. 

This shirtwaist dress of blue-and-white- 
striped seersucker is set off 

with a silk contour belt 

in blue with red polka dots. Sizes 
8-16. $18.20. Matching hat, 

in one size which fits 

all, $10.10. Postpaid. French 

Boot Shop, 541 Main St., 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Revere Bowls 

These small silver-plated 
bowls, copied from a traditional 
Revere design, are ideal for 
flower displays or 

for serving sauces, preserves, 
sherbets, or what have 

you. 5” in diameter. 

$2.39 each, postpaid, incl. 
tax. Ward Phillips Co., 
Main at Washington, 
Carpentersville, Ill. 


Boots tor Saie 

Enhance a foyer or den with 

this skillfully executed 
reproduction of a French etching, 
one of a series which 

includes a milliner, a pastry maker, 
a laundress, and an actor. 

In sepia, 30” x 40”. $7, postpaid. 
Craft Studio, 118 Evans St., 

New Hyde Park, N.Y. 





NEW DECOR 
FOR 
BATHROOMS 


No more crowd- 

ing of bathroom 

towels. Clever in- 
vention holds 

towels for the 

entire family. Installed 
in seconds without 

tools, adjustable 

pole fits ceiling 

7'10” to 9’4" high 

and takes only 

one inch of 

floor space! 

Durable baked 

enamel on rubber-tipped 
steel pole with four 

12” arms. Oyster White 
or Black. Ours alone. 
Also: Corner Towel Tree 
(identical pole with arms 
designed to fit corner.) 


$12.95 ova. 


Send check or money order. 
rompt shipment 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Pobt von. H40, Flushing 52, New York 








Send only $9.95 and a photographic portrait, 
clear snapshot, wo color slide 7 size, black oo 
whit: or ). ee -kit” which 
includes: a 16” x “30° canvas panel d med to 
paint the portrait by numbered blanks; kT oil oan 
wo fine brushes; your unharmed 
pabee. Ind cllaadac tally Gad bean Gane, etc. 


new paint-by-numbers process = pend. re- 
SS. See vie porwrait WIT OUT the 
usual k derful hobby 

















500 pela economy labels printed in black with 
ANY name and address, 25c per set! In two-tone 
plastic gift box, 35c per set. 5-day service. 

DE LUXE GOLD-STRIPE LABELS—500 FOR 50c 
Superior quality paper with rich-looking gold trim, 
printed with ANY name and address in black. 
Thoughtful, personal gift; perfect for your own use. 
Set of 500, 50c. In two-tone plastic box, 60c. 48- 
hour service. 


Sosict, 


Walter Drake & Sons sens, 
19048 Drake Bidg., free 
Colorado Springs 10, Colo. Coreloge 








WIGWAM WEDGE MOCCASINS. . $5.95 
Of glove-soft, smooth, washable nag coe they cuddle your 
feet and make walkin ng a pleasure 
lovely shades: White, Natural, Tursunise 
—with intriguing pinwheel bead 
narrow and pediem, Fad sizes Coe 

Send heck or m.o, Oc posta, 


WESTERN CLASSICS $22.Hom‘Gs, Country cum 
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DuPont Health Tan 


SUN LAMP 


CAN'T BURN! "fe 


Amazing New Sun Lamp is SAFE—yet gives you a 
Luxurious Golden Health Tan. DuPont polyester 
film blocks out harmful burning rays—passes only 
LONG HEALTHFUL TANNING rays, no matter how 
long you choose to stay under it—CAN'T BURN— 
Many THERAPEUTICAL and VITAMIN VALUES—BE 
HEALTHY —get that "JUST BACK FROM FLORIDA 
LOOK." Deluxe Model shown adjusts from 7” to 61” 
in height; 25” arm extends over bed, chair or desk; 
folds for storage; wonderful for travel. Only $29.95. 
Clamp-on Model $19.95. Postage collect. Send 
check or Money Order to: 


AMERICAN ATLAS CORP. 
Dept. 4-0, 312 Tarrytown, Richmond 29, Virginia 





SPRINGTIME ENCHANTMENT FOR YOUR 
TODDLER Tiny flowers on refreshing white. 
This ingly hand cked dress with deep 
hem and asics collar comes in pink or blue. 
Sizes 1 to 3 $4.95 ppd. 
Free Catalogue upcn request 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE 




















on. as 
COLD SPRING HARBOR, LONG ISLAND, “4 NY 


150. 


PRINTED SHEETS 
AND ENVELOPES 


242°, 


ii iellilate! s mae ii 7 | 
THE FINE STATIONERY 
IN THE PLAIN BOX! 








World's finest stationery value, ond 
© quality gift for 42 years! Crisp, rich white bond poper 
printed with user’s name and complete address in Midnight 
Bive ink. Socially correct, and so convenient for dozens of 
correspondence uses. 100 6” x 7” printed note sheets and 
50 printed matching envelopes. Maximum of 4 lines of 
printing with up to 30 characters ‘including spaces) per 
line. Only $1.00 per 150-piece Introductory Box. 


eV VY litle DELUXE BOX 


DOUBLE 5150 2.5 
To) Bij ae PAE Richer, heavier white 
' fr in the smart 
oa ay rae ong-style sheets, 
$0¢! 200 printed| each 6%" x 10%” 
sheets and 100 print- | Printing as explained 
ed envelopes, A ter-| Above. Perfect for 
rific valve ot just | Professional, business, club use. 125 printed 
postpaid! sheets and 125 printed matching envelopes. 
$2.50 postpaid. 
Sold only by mail, directly from the Factory. Sotistoction Guerentecd! 


The AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., Inc. 
408 PARK AVENUE . PERU, INDIANA 
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sement 


Everyone agrees with Esquire Magazine 


that John 


C. Bruno 


Serves the Perfect Steak 


. One of the most civilized men ever to 
cross our path is John Bruno, owner and 
host of the famous Pen and Pencil Restau- 
rant in New York City, which has no peer in 
this country for the perfect steak. 

There is a type of elegant restaurant which 
shoots highest of all in attempting to give 
you a kind of perfection in surroundings and 
service and still outdo if it 
can the competition from the 
frankly meat-&-potatoes re- 
treats. It is this high art in 
which the Pen and Pencil is 
not to be outdone. 

The credit for this consider- 
able accomplishment goes to 
Mr. Bruno. Those superb 
steaks are not the result of 
wishful thinking. John’s big 
frame and stern eye are 
known to all down in the meat 
markets, where what he can 
see by the dawn’s early light 
is the finest prime beef in the 
place. Yeu just haven’t a 
chance of getting a cut of this 
caliber at home. 

Pen and Pencil is a sophisticated restau- 
rant. It is packed with celebrities at all hours. 





John C. Bruno, owner-host 
of the famous Pen & Pencil 
205 E. 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


The name is no misnomer: artists and writers 
favor it for its steaks or chops or roast beef 
or lobster—like as not with champagne. The 
trimmings of such a dinner at the Pen and 
Pencil would stop the show anywhere else. 
. Take your girl or your biggest account 

to the Pen and Pencil and order the steak for 
two. The waiter will slice it for you, and each 
single piece will have a more 
crisply broiled exterior, a more 
gloriously red interior, a 
more exquisitely tender yield- 
ing to your eager knife, a 
more luxurious gift of flavor 
than any you ever had before. 
And if you will be good 
enough (to yourself) to escort 
these choice miracles to your 
taste buds with a setup of 
French-fried onions you will 
be in all good truth, sir, hav- 
ing the kind of meal that 
other mortals may dream of, 
or even describe in their mis- 
led way, unless they too have 
visited John Bruno’s answer to 
the man who wants the best. 
—F. A. BIRMINGHAM 
—reprinted from Esquire Magazine, Feb. 1958 











Holiday’s REPRINT DIRECTORY of School 
& Camp Announcements for 1960. 


For your free copy of this informative 
DIRECTORY of Schools, Colleges, Camps 
and Home Study Programs, write to: 


Holiday School & Camp Directory 
P. O. Box 868, Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 











Call of the Wild 


You’re a wilderness wanderer in your 


trim Indian craft. An Old Town 
Canoe is young and brave, ready to 
challenge mountain lakes or swift- 
running currents. Strong, dependable, 
tough, she’ll answer your lightest 
touch—a daring companion whenever 
fun and adventure call. 


FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of Old Town 
canoes, lapstraxes, sailboats, dinghies and 
skiffs. Send for your copy TODAY. 


Od Town® CANOES 


§ Old Town Canoe Co., 774 Middle St., Old Town, Maine § 



















BEAUTIFUL 35M/M SLIDES 


POPE JOHN XxXill 


ROME 
ROMAN BASILICAS 


(SPLENDID INTERIORS) 
Italy, Paris, Versailles, Spain, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Germany, Austria, Mexico, India, 
Morocco, etc. Holy Land—complete coverage. 
Lourdes, Fatima, Ars, Lisieux, Chartres, Mirac- 
ulous Medal, Paray-le-Monial. Paintings of 
old masters, Life of Christ, famous Madonnas 
and many, many other outstanding slides. 
8C-page illustrated catalog “HL” 25 cents, 
eductible from first order. 


ARGO SLIDES 
116 Nassav Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH @iyx: 
SPAN is Lal ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 


HEBE's the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 


you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 


help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Coven course, No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 524. 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 


= 
IMPORTED BASQUE BERET 

t for men & ladies 

Enjoy the luxury, comfort and Con- 
tinental smartness of an imported 
French Basque Berét, for sports, travel, 
casual wear. Beautifully finished with 
hendeome, ; colorful lining and head- 
and. In navy or black. State hat 
size or head measure. $3.50 


2 ped. 
BERETS BASQUES 
Box 284, Huntingdon Valley (3), Penna. 


Sets of 10 Color Slides ‘1.75 
— 100’S OF NEW SETS! 
— Featured This Month 

















“ory By ee TIME 


KS Write for Late: vtatest FREE List 
PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgie Ave Wash. 11, D.C 








g PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG { 
g Name 1 
BP a li la a 7 
be city 4 State al 
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From the Orient 

A graceful porcelain bowl, 7” across, 
decorated in cobalt blue 

with the Seven Gods of Fortune and 
flowering shrubs of the four 

seasons. Use it for candies, nuts, 
sauces or oriental soups. 

With matching porcelain spoon, 
$2.29; or two sets for 

$4. Postpaid. Agnestrong Ltd., 

120 Wall St., N.Y.C. 5. 





Travel Measures 

A pocket-size tape 

measure for ladies who seek 
out fashions abroad. 

It measures one hundred centimeters 
on one side, forty inches 

on the other. 

Covered in blue, red or 
green velvet. $2.95, postpaid. 
Leah Curtis, 

Cannondale, Conn. 





HOLIDAY 


Hanging Garden 
Here is an unusual 


SHOPPER 


decoration for the patio— 
a Mexican burro 
muzzle in which to hang a flower pot. 
Made of heavy, double-corded 
henequen rope in 
natural color. $2.25, postpaid. 
Swinburne Accessories, 

227 Main St., 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 





Culinary Capers 


This traditional Swedish engagement 
gift will make a hit with 

the accomplished housewife as well 
as the bride. Set consists of 

five assorted wooden spoons, a butter 
molder, a small scoop and a 


whisk for gravy or pancake batter, 


each with a hole for hanging. 


$1.65, postpaid. 


Swedish Crafts, Lindsborg, Kan. 





lures wild birds to your window 
sill, It’s made of weatherproof 
green-and-white Duralon, 


clips easily to sill. 


Deck has four seed welis, 


shallow bird bath, 


hardwood perch rails and feeding 
stick; measures 1744” x 1514”. 


$6.55, postpaid. 


Duncraft, Penacock, N.H. 


Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
photographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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TOURS - CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 














SEE EUROPE 
FRomMANEW CAR 





All Leading European Makes. 


Tax-Free Plans Include: Unlimited 
Milage, All Documents, Full Insurance. 


1, LEASE BRAND NEW CAR: No 
Purchase Price To Pay. 

2. PURCHASE-RE-PURCHASE: 
You Buy, Factory Guarantees 
Repurchase in U.S. Dollars. 

3. STRAIGHT PURCHASE: You 
Buy at Surprising Savings. 

4. HOME RETURN PLAN. We 
Handle all Details, Return Ship- 
ping, Duty, Customs Clearance, ete. 

5. HOME RETURN MONTHLY 
INSTALLMENT PLAN: Low 
Down Payment, up to 3 years to Pay. 

Ask About Rental Plan—Lowest Rates. 


TRADE -INS ACCEPTED: 

SEE OUR SHOWROOM DISPLAY 
INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN INC. 
120 East 56 St., New York 22, N.Y. * EL 5-2480 
Write For Brochure H or See Your Travel Agent 

















Every month Holiday 
is packed with travel 
ideas and suggestions. 


Watch for this 


TOURS-CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


section in each issue 


Write advertisers on 


these pages for expert 


advice and reservations 





See for yourself! 7% sind 


Soviet 
Union 


17 to 72 day, all-inclusive American con- 
ducted tours visiting Russia plus Eastern 
and Western Europe. Several tours visit 
Bulgaria and Roumania and include Dalma- 
tian Coast and Black Sea Cruises plus the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. College stu- 
dent, teacher, thrift and first-class tours. 
Rates from $495. Ask your travel agent. 









Visit the Holy Land! 


‘Middle 
East 


American coaducted tours visiting Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan Kingdom, Israel, 
Greece, and Italy, plus a Greek Isle Cruise, 
the Oberammergau Passion Play, and Rus- 
sian Extensions. Frequent departures, 26 
days, $1557 from New York. Flying Sabena. 
Planned and directed by Harriet-Louise H. 
Patterson. Ask your travel agent. 


Write Henry Mecaskey 


Maupintour, 400 Madison Ave. 


Maupintour-. 


New York 17, New York 





16 East 58th Street 





New York 22, MU 8-2030 ro nd mg YU 2-1866 


CARS IN EUROPE, INC. 


All purchase plans. 
Rentals free delivery/collection 


AUTOURIST = 


37 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, ., Fl 6-2341 





a CAR is a MUST 
(a= in EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 


and early reservations to: 
300 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Dept. H-4 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly ree Calif. 











AFRICA 


Unusual photographic and sight-seeing safaris in 

central East Africa for Seleeted Small pone | ad 
Single Person. Advised and complete! 

the desire and particular interest of t vistividual 

by a nationally known African Exp! ¥ 


For further details and specific information consult: 
cosmos TRAGS, SRB AU 
, African og, ae ag hh Street 
ork, N.Y. “Circle 87711 


ROAD MAP ;i: EUROPE 




















LSON’S EUROPE 
Complete Travel Guidebook 





Comprehensive Summer Tours 


covering all Scandinavia, Central Europe, I , Spain and 
Yugoslavia. Extensions to British Iales, ieuesta & Poland. 
Grand Tour , Oberammergau Passion 

Play incl. ‘esay: abroad, vif desired. Leave June 14 & 28. 


Prof. Dr. Berg, Dept. H., Saint Mary's College, California 
S$. America—Unusual Travel Bargain 





Visit Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, I , Cae 
Argentina, U: Brazil only ‘$1235 all 
travel by air. Small escorted grou; groups. For FRE details, 








write: 
Box 52, University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





















|, plus 
slavia and N. Africa. A different trip—for the 
young in spirit who want to be accompanied but not 
oround. 


Also shorter trips & Student Tours 
EUROPE 
255 Sequoia, Box D 


herded 


, Yugo- 


Tours 
Pasadena, California 












SATISFACTION 


Travel as you like... 
ESCORTED + INDEPENDENT + “HOSTED” 


(] EUROPE—MANY DIFFERENT ITIN- 
ERARIES—Passion Play included in 
most. Escorted from 23-47 days. 
Priced from $510 plus transportation, 
air or sea, 

] CARIBBEAN —ISLAND HoPs OR 
CRUISES —from Miami to Jamaica, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, etc., 7-15 
days from $130. 6-day Jamaica Holi- 
day includes deluxe hotels, meals, etc., 
from $139. Island hop from Miami to 
4 islands, 16 days $570. 

CL) HAW AI—2-pay HOLIDAY—Choice 
of 13 hotels—from $86.85 Economical 
or deluxe escorted air or sea cruises 
from California—18-22 days from 
$493 including air fare. 

([] MEXICO—PoOPULAR PRICED AND 
DELUXE—Leave any time. Four itin- 
eraries. Finest hotels. Sightseeing with 
English-speaking driver guides. Choice 
of five hotels in Acapulco. 7-15 days 
in Mexico from $120. 

Oo CENTRAL-SOUTH AMERICA— 
Independent or small group travel. 
16 days from Miami through Yucatan, 
Guatemala, Panama and Peru, or 21 
and 28 days ‘“‘Around South America.”’ 
From $825. 


Check © Ad and Mail for New Folders 
Consult Your Travel Agent—He Serves You Best! 


108 N. State St. Chicege 2 
AN 3-7575 
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Virgin Islands Yachting Party 


$120 per person; max. 6 
expense cruise leaving 








1960 EUROPE 
WONDERTOURS 


St 





107 DEPARTURES IN 1960 
NEW YORK TO NEW YORK 
35-41 Days. 7 Countries. See Lon- 
don, Paris, Rome, Venice, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Lucerne, Florence, 
Nice ... plus the dramatic Passion 
Play spectacle in Oberammergau. 
Departures by famous ocean liners 

or overnight by air. 
For immediate 1960 reservations, 
see your travel agent or 








eS 


Name. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free Wondertours Brochure. 


HD 





Addr 





City & Zone. 





State. 
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pi-capenes trl 








ete hs 
write: Kimaricane Abnoed, inc. 
Box 51, Uni ity Station, M 4, Minn. 


CiTM CITMCIT 
Favel caryfece wk CUT 


EUROPE 


Tours planned by European travel 
experts to suit individual require- 
ments. Ask for free booklet show- 
ing where to go, how to go, how 
much it costs. 


Apply to your Travel Agent or... 
CUT rrave: service, inc. 
Dept. S, 11 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Chicago Los Angeles « San Francisco 
CIT Mc i TMECIT 


SHIP YOUR CAR HOME 
FROM EUROPE < ‘150 


Save Time! Save Money! 


ALL ARRANGEMENTS MADE 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE FOR EUROPE 
* Pick-up * Shipping * Insurance 
* Customs clearance * Delivery to home-town 
ENJOY YOUR CAR TO THE LAST MINUTE 
FREE YOURSELF OF ALL DETAILS 
SHIPPING SPACE RESERVED IN ADVANCE 


Write for Brochure H 


CAR-OCEAN, INC. 


21 East 40th St. Room 2000, N. Y. 16, N.Y. €X 2.7797 
P. O. Box 2794, Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


Specialists in tremsporting cors trom Europe. Network of o: z 
here and abrood to assist and advise you * nesreag 








CITHMECITMMECIT 
ruby: Fopy- Fie) 

















al 








For Charter in Europe: 


Luxurious river yacht for cruising on all inland rivers and 
canals. Accommodation for 10 guests. Crew of 4. All com- 
forts. For further information write 


P. O. Box 172, Nij The Netherland: 








Knight Tours of Europe. Summer 1960 
ay! tours at ,cconomy, bet 50 to 63 days in Europe. 
18 countries. a 5 to 31398. See Passion Play at 

} eat au. ister early for June departures. For 
complete info. write directly to Prof. Loring D. Knecht, 


Director. Knight Tours (H), Box 250, Northfield, Minnesota 





The o Flying College (11th Summer) 


he World — Wana Full bo ng seeing program 


a forei; universities & government 
ya th America; (3) Middle East; 5 (a) Europe 
(3 tours); (5) Africa; (6) Russia. For detai 


Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 51 North Third St., Becton 4, Pa. 
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why 
‘travel 
alone! 


BACHELOR PARTY" 


for unattached men and women. Exciting 
different with twice the fun — for 
evenings are included! 


Bachelor Party Tours for 1960 include: 
Europe —27 departures, Mexico—weekly 
departures, Nassau Cruise — 10 departures, 
Puerto Rico (Caribe Hilton) and Virgin 
islands —weekly departures, Hawaii—12 
departures & “Around the World”— 4 de- 
partures. Tours for all age groups including 
“Young Bachelor Party Tours’ (21-33). Also, 
Special College Tours to Europe. 


Hailed as an “Excellent buy” by Esquire! 


Visit, call or write these travel agents for 
your free booklet “All About Bachelor 
Party Tours” — America’s most talked- 
about new concept of travel! 

CALIFORNIA, L.A. 48 NEW YORK, N.Y. 36 
Ferguson-Gates. Inc United Travel Agency 
Travel Agents 500 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
6505 Wilshire Blvd. CH 4-0620 

OL 3-3992 OHIO, Columbus 15 
ILLINOIS, Chicago 11 Richard Lewis 

Drake Travel Travel Service 


Service, Inc 142 E. Gay St. at 4th 
919 N. Michigan Ave. CA 8-5277 
SU 7-2588 PENNSYLVANIA, Pitts. 22 
LOUISIANA, Baton Rouge Anne Egan 
Shaw Travel Service Travel Service, Inc. 
American Bank Bidg Park Bidg 

> Di 8-4254 5th & Smithfield 

|} NEW YORK, N.Y. 17 CO 1-3942 


| MacPherson 

Travel, inc 

41 E. 42nd St. Wr. Gr. Cen 
MU 2-2272 


WASHINGTON, Seattle 1 
Travel Advisors, Inc. 
#303—4th & Pike Bidg. 
MA 4-5357 
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60 DAYS OF 


Abroad with PFE 

jence and study at 
yy a thirty-day 
versity 


TRAVEL & STUDY 


Aarshal Juin plus a 
Jay jropean ur (choice of three 
. siding the USSR Air 
tatior ssive from $137 
u trated brochure 


IN EUROPE #253 


ASSOCIATION FOR STU 





AND TRAVEL, IN 


PE 
DY 
C 


10 €. 49th ST. WY. 17 





Thrifi Tours to oe ore 
in sal yi « nga 


ces, 10 Countries, Oberan 
Mus ts and Off-the- Beaten 
» $1160 all expense 


E terta ‘ 
days. From $970 


Europe for Less— Special Student Trip 


young adults of your 
week trips; $695 ¢ 
details write 


Americans Abroad, In 
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Track, 
s by air and ship, 4 


Universal Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., St. Pau! 2, Minnesota 


See Europe for Less with congenial college students & other 
age & interests. Economical 6- to 12 
o $1495 all-expense. Space limited! For 


<. 


Travel Service, 50 University Sta., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





FREE* Rickshaw ride 


WE CARRY 
TRAVELERS 


COOK’ CHEQUES 


*The 25% that we saved on the 
issuance charge in buying Cook's 
Travelers Cheques gave us a free 
rickshaw ride! 

Safe * Accepted everywhere * Prompt 
refund if lost or stolen * Backed by the 
world’s largest Travel Organization. 


THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) 


ONLY 75° PER $100...WHY PAY MORE? 


at authorized banks, travel ogencies and all Cook's offices. 








Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel-Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel permits, maps, pro- 
cured trouble-free. See Europe for far less 

- by car! NO BOND REQUIRED. 
FORD FALCON AND JEEP 
MODELS ALSO OFFERED 








BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 

Our 1960 a folder describes our inclusive 
circle to 

GRAND, ss days in Europe, 19 countries, $1295 
STANDARD, 40 days in Europe, 12 countries $1095 
OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Ravepe, 14 countries 

with Greece $1395 
All tours attend Oberammangss Passions Play; 
most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 
Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage: 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from May through August. 


_ a 
Aave Organization 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 
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THE GRANDEUR OF SWISS ALPS 
AND NORWEGIAN FJORDS 

IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD... 
We show you America’s last frontier best. 
Our fifteenth annual tour season. 

Our plans and itinerary are better—let 
us prove it. See our colorful folder for 
complete details. 


EXCLUSIVE—the spectacular cruise of the “GYPSY” 
to the Columbia Glacier. 


See your travel agent or write 


Scentry Unlimited 


2123 ADDISON STREET 
7ous-| 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FEATURING THE SERVICES OF: 
PACIFIC NORTHERN ; AIRLINES 


72 YiLaska Flag 


Lene 


THE VACATION YOU'LL 
NEVER FORGET 











in New England and Eastern Canada . . . we take care 
of everything . . . ail a opr motor coach 
and even boat... . hotels... meals .. . sightseeing. 


Send for free Pilgrim and Mayflower Tour bookiet 

Write New Haven Railroad Travel Bureau, Dept. HO, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, New York, or see 
your local travel agent. 


Enjoy the GENUINE SOUTH SEAS on a 
luxurious SANDRINGHAM FLYING BOAT 
Jet flights to colorful Hawaii and Fiji. Ansett-ANA 
Flying Boat to the Kingdom of Tonga, Western Samoa, 
Aitutaki, Tahiti, Moorea, and Bora Bora. Fabulous 
Polynesian feasts and entertainment. A fascinating 
22-day adventure from the West Coast. Starting at 


$1958. 
** Flying Boat Cruises to Tahiti" 


Departure Dates from West Coast Gateway Cities 
June 19, July 24, August 21, September 25, 1960 


PAN PACIFIC TOURS, LTD. 
850 Richards St. '* Honoluly 13, Hawaii 








THUNDERBIRD FLIGHTS 
“To Back of Beyond”’ 


What's 


your Hobby? Photography ? 
Then it ww 


Monument Valley 


Amateur or Professional! 
» Reinke Eeldee, Brece Canyon anil 
many others 
You must see Pueblo maa Canyon de Chelly, 
Shonto and othe 
1 DPX rt _— to ge rj away from it all? 
y d and desire 
pilots, flying 


Prehistoric Ruins 





We employ only single or 


engine aircraft 


Write us for fre ation concerning the above 


Thunderbird Aviation Co. 
Gallup, New Mexico 


ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 


$75 WEEKLY 


Holiday in Positano, lovely artists’ colony on the Mediterra- 
nean neor Capri. Classes in Painting, Art History, Mosaics, 
PLUS meals and residence in modern hotels overlooking the 
sea, all included in weekly fee! Contact: Positano Art 
Workshop, 238 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


P. 0. Box 26 








POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
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FRE EUROPE BY CAR ® 


CATALOGUE 
EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE 
Saves You up to 35% on 
SIMCA HILLMAN 
MERCEDES JAGUAR 
CITROEN PEUGEOT 
RENAULT MG 
VOLKSWAGEN, ete. 
EUROPE BY CAR, Inc. 
37 W. 57 St.. N.Y. * PL. 5-4739 
Name y 
Address 
City State _ 
eseeeee2eeeoeeees3ee08 
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You see more 
You pay less 






TOURS 


“ EUROPE 


Sailing aboard the new Bremen 
and Rotterdam, the Hanseatic 
and other popular steamers. 77 
Departures by Steamer and Air 
in 1960. 


11 Countries—35 to 50 Days 


Many tours include 
Oberammergau Passion Play 


$747 to $1092 


CHOICE HOTELS. FIRST-CLASS SERVICE. 


For illustrated folders write to 
Your Local Travel Agent 
Tours Operated by The House of Travel 








> 


ORL? 


— $ 
= urns 1098 


30-80 days 105 Departures 1! itineraries 
Group of independent Fully inctusive 


EUROPE 24.80 Days from 5688 
ORIENT 18-63 Days trom $998 
AFRICA 25-67 days tr. $1794 
SO.PACIFIC 2-63 Days 1. $1398 
HOLY LAND 25-4 days ‘: *1286 
SOAMER, 14-72 days trom 5QRG 
HAWA// 9-44 Days from $298 
MEXICO 9-18 Days from 5269 


“We Greater Value Anywhere” 
State folders desired 
' STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 
Travel Ageat 290 Study Trips to “Everywhere”. 66 Day 
European trips inci. steamer trom $798 


BTA RANCHO MIRAGE, 


WORLD TRAVEL Dept. H California 








“For the Young 
of All Ages” 


27th “SS 





S$ 
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EUROPE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
FAR EAST PUERTO RICO 
See Your Travel Agent 
yr for folder 
WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
Main Office: Mobile, Ala 


write 





Branches In Principal Cities 









and the PASSION PLAY 
OTO and Olson’s Campus Tours, foremost 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of 10 country itiner- 
aries featuring London, the Passion Play, 
Rome and Paris. Weekly sailings March 30 
thru Sept. in Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class. only $2265 up. 
DELUXE TOURS, Cabin Ciass, only $1735 up 
STUDENT TOURS, Tourist Class, $1615 to $1655. 
Lson 48 to 70 days. Small parties. For best 
accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
RAVEL Write today og illustrated 
















RGANIZATION booklets “H60": 
1N. Lo Salle St., Chicege 2, 
or Your Local Travel Agent 














ROMAN BANQUETS 


Continued from Page 226 


chicken in paprika are the specialties. 
The restaurant is situated in an alley 
near the Trevi Fountain. $4 to $5. 


Piperno 
Piazza Monte Cenci. Telephone 550,629 


If you are sightseeing around the 
Republican Forum or the Tartaruga 
Fountain in Piazza Mattei, you should 
plunge on into medieval Rome to 
Monte Cenci. There you will find 
Piperno in a tiny square overlooked by 
the Cenci Castle. Piperno specializes in 
artichokes, cannelloni, and salted cod 
as only Romans can cook it. $3. 


Re Degli Amici 
Via della Croce, 33. Telephone 675,380 


This restaurant is in the street with 
all the best food shops of Rome. The 
dining-room walls are covered with 
photographs and paintings. It is a res- 
taurant patronized by many Roman 
artists—and where, it is said, they can 
eat, on credit. The cooking is alla 
Romana, but as with most other 
Roman-style kitchens, the food is much 
lighter than it was in the past—less oil 
and garlic. A meal of cannelloni, sal- 
timbocca, salad, fried potatoes, macé- 
doine of fruit, coffee and wine costs 
iround $1.50. 

San Carlo 


Via del Corso, 120. Telephone 640,173 


This is an interesting place for its 
functionally modern décor based on 
the 18th Century rococo style. There 
are two quick-service counters, a bar, 
a pastry counter and four small dining 
rooms. The specialties are chicken, 
roasted in front of you on a spit above 
a wood fire, and quails. There are 
twenty-five varieties of sandwiches and 
snacks. The chicken and beef sand- 
wiches are excellent, and an octopus- 
and-tabasco sandwich is worth a try. 
Prices are most reasonable. A _ beef 
sandwich and a bottle of beer at the bar 
cost under 50 cents, and a light meal 
about $2. Open till 2 A.M. 


Scarpone 
Via San Pancrazio, 15. Telephone 580,173 


Scarpone is situated on the Janicu- 
lum Hill, and you eat in the open under 
a pergola. The restaurant specializes in 
spaghetti alla carbonara, cannelloni, and 
chicken cooked in several ways—alla 
diavola is one worth trying. The site of 
the restaurant is the battleground where 
Garibaldi defended Rome from the 
French with much gallantry, though 
with final defeat. $2. 


Transatiantico 


Via Sicilia, 208. Telephone 489,370 


This restaurant is new, bright, clean 
and air-conditioned. The cooking is 
basically Tuscan, but it aims higher 
than mere provincial cooking. The spe- 
cialties are risotto, fish, seafood, steaks, 
boiled meats and deviled chicken. 
There is a good wine list. It is less than 





a ten-minute stroll from the Doney on 
the Via Veneto. 
Tre Scalini 


Piazza Navona, 30. Telephone 561 12 


Tre Scalini can be very enjoyable in 
summer because you sit outdoors and 
have a view of the whole Piazza Na- 
vona. After lunch, you can stroll over 
to see the famous and immense Ber- 
nini Fountain of the Four Rivers. Tre 
Scalini’s lunch of cannelloni, followed 
by veal with asparagus, ham, cream 
cheese and mushroom sauce, and fruit 
is recommended. 

The Piazza Navona is one of the 
cooler parts of center town in summer, 
and the Tre Scalini bar is a good place 
for a cold German beer or the Tre 
Scalini specialty, Tartufo ice cream, 
made of unsweetened chocolate, filled 
with candied cherries, sprinkled with 
chocolate crumbs, and topped with 
whipped cream. $3.25. 


TRASTEVERE SECTION 
Cisterna 
Via della Cisterna, 10. Telephone 582,543 


A few yards from the main piazza 
you will see the Cisterna sign in lights. 
The entire street is closed during sum- 
mer to accommodate the tables. The 
waiters wear red knee breeches in 18th 
Century style, and it is all very chic and 
high-spirited. The following dishes are 
recommended: fettuccini alla papalina 
(a lighter form of carbonara), chicken 
alla fiamma (flamed with cognac), 
Scotch cake (mostly whipped cream), 
fruit salads and ice creams. $3.50. 


Corsetti in San Cosimato 
Piazza SanCosimato. Telephone 509,009 


Corsetti is an old restaurant and 
neither it nor the square in which it is 
situated are handsome. Its claim to 
fame: the chef knows how to buy and 
cook fish better than anyone else in 
Rome. His zuppa di pesce is recom- 
mended as are also his cannelloni, agne- 
lotti and ice creams. The T-bone steaks 
come straight from Florence. $2.50. 


Piazzadei Mercanti, 30 
Telephone 586,198 


This is a new and remarkable res- 
taurant. The parking attendant in the 
evening is on horseback, clad in shep- 
herd’s costume of the 18th Century, 
and the dining room might be a film set 
for The Three Musketeers, with open 
fires and rollicking cooks. In summer 
you eat outside. Specialties are ravioli, 
grills, game, roast beef, hare, roast lamb, 
and chicken alla romana. $3. 


Galeassi 


Piazza Santa Maria 
in Trastevere, 3. Telephone 503,775 


This is possibly the best restaurant in 
Trastevere. It is unpretentious, and its 
situation, in the handsome main piazza, 
is by far the most impressive. The food 
is honest, and the chicken alla romana 
and the saltimbocca are strongly recom- 
mended. $2.50. 
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EUROPE in your NEW 
RENAULT on PEUGEOT 


$1133 $1650 


Deluxe 4-door DAUPHINE 6- Passeng 403"" 
PARIS DELIVERY PARIS DELIVERY 


Ready-to-drive . . . Full factory warranty and 

service in Europe and U.S. by the distributors 

and dealers of Renault, Inc. and one Inc. 
. alld tt and i 


PICK THE PLAN sive sou"tne most 
2) HOME-RETURN PLAN 


3. pane! PLAN 
4. TRADE-IN PLAN 
5. RENTALS 








FREE “Motor Guide For Europe” 


USUAL TOURS 
FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 
§ cially Planned by HA NEw —— author 
Newman's European travel, Guide. THE places 
to go and see. THE hotels to stay at. Tne places 
to 24 pages with maps and illustrations. 











see your RENAULT-PEUGEOT dealer 
OR WRITE FOR BROCHURE H 


425 PARK AVE., N.Y. 22, N.Y. Plaza 1-3550 


The U.S. Distributor for Overseas Delivery of 
Renault, Inc. & Peugeot, Inc. Offices and Agen- 
cies throughout Europe. 














FREIGHTERS Are the KEY 





o LOWER COST TR 


Ford's Frei Travel Guideb 
information about hundreds of lower-cost ¢ cruise 
available on PASSE NGE R CARRYING FREIGHT E RS 
from U.S. and Canada to all parts of the world. New Sum- 

mer 1960, 15th edition, shows services from Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific Coasts and Great Lakes to nearly as- 
cinating ports in Europe, So. America, West Goidien, Orient, 
*Round-the-World, etc. Exotic itineraries from a few days 
to sev eral months duration. Book contains complete infor- 
mation on each line's ships and passenger accommodations, 

ws where they go, time in transit, fares, addresses, etc. 
Indispensable for planning travel, often saves up to half in 
costs. Ford’s Freighter fravel Guidebook i« used and 
recommended by Steamship Lines, Travel Agents and 
world travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully illus. Price 

.50 postpaid. For your copy, mail check or M.O. 
today to: 

KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. 30 


2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


HOUSE BOAT 


CRUISES fa 3} 


Aboard the LAZY BONES 

200 miles thru Florida's Tropical 
Inland Waterways. Six idyllic Days $95 
For illustrated booklet write to 


Shanty Boat Cruises, Inc. Box 1628-H, Ft. Myors, Florida 
“OUR TENTH YEAR” 


VEL 


alte es souplete 

















© THERE'S AWORLD OF DIFFERENCE : 
IN WORLD TRAVEL! « 


Frankly, ours are not “economy 
tours”. They are famous deluxe 
oir cruises—with the finest ar- 
rangements, itineraries and tour 
directors from our expert staff— 








Make reservations now for these 
FAMOUS DELUXE AIR CRUISES 


FESTIVALS OF EUROPE Exclusive, 
non-sightseeing coverage of over 20 world 
famed festivals and fetes—Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, etc. Leave June 30th. 
RUSSIA, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland 
An unforgettable travel experience. Lv. June 
8 or July 6, or in connection with our European 
tours at Copenhagen. 40 days. 
‘a AFRICA SAFARI By air to Africa for 
motor safari from Capetown to Cairo incl. 
Victoria Falls, * 


ae 
For free brochure check (x) COSTA’ a 
dip and mail to Dept. 20. > , 
= t 


; HEMPHILL WORLD CRUISES | 
' 


Originator of Around the World Air Cruises 
¥ 1201 W. 4th Los Angeles 17, Calif. MA 74532 © 


oo oe oe ow oe See your travel agent — he serves you best/ Seam e 


Treetops", etc., Lv. Sept. 19. 





‘ SMART TRAVELERS - 
CARRY: <=) 
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NEW EVERY YEAR 


For all Europe and the Caribbean 





a 
car in 
europe 
sdalaeltre La 


MOTOR 
EUROPA 


LOWEST 
RATES 


MOTOR EUROPA, INC. 
598 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 22 
PL 3-5090 





FREE 


New 1960 Edition. Auto-Europe’s world-wide auto 
travel guidebook, Sth year—over % million used. Gives 
costs, dimensions, performance of all foreign cars; how 
to rent, lease or ship home; 8 pages of cars (48 models) 
in full color. Tells how to get your free Trip Planning 
Kit with mileage chart, road maps, kilometers-to-miles 
conversion table, hotel guide, Olympic games, etc. Learn 
how to save enough money on a car to pay for your 
trip . .. Take 30 months to pay for your car! 


Name 


THE ABC'S OF 
EUROPEAN 
AUTO TRAVEL 








THE ABC’S OF EUROPEAN 
AUTO TRAVEL 





Address 








City. 


State 


Mail coupon now 
or present it to 





AUTO- EUROPE 


New York * 25 West S8th St. * N.Y. 19 


your Travel Agent. 





Chicage * 153 E. Ohio ~ * Chicago 11 


PL 3-1752 MI 2-321 
Los Angeles * 268 S. Beverly Dr. Seattle * 1911 Fifth say * Seattle, Wash. 
Beverly Hills * BR 2-2921 MA 2-3223 
j Toronte * 88 Eglinton Ave. E. * Toronto 7 HU 7-0173 | 
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The ESQUIRE 


Silk Label Series. 

Model 152. 

Four-eye Tie, Moccasin 
Toe Biucher, in Brown 
Burnished Alpine Calfskin. 


aa 


_ Model 157. 
Gore 


, Hidden 
~ Imported Brown or 






MASSAGIC 


You’re just one step away from the Cushion Arch-Lift 
for Support 


greatest shoe comfort and the most style 
satisfaction you’ve ever known. 

Take that single, short step—through 
the door of your MASSAGIC Dealer’s 
store—and you'll walk out in 
air-cushioned comfort, proud to be wearing 
the best-looking shoes on the street... 
any street! Visit your nearest 
MASSAGIC Dealer, or write us ee | 
for his name. From $15.95 to $23.95. ane 





WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY « MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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NEXT MONTH 


There will be violence in HOLIDAY for May. 
British historian A. M. Maughan tours the beautiful 
and bloodstained landmarks of SCOTLAND'S 
PAST; Sean O’Faolain portrays the fighting 
present of ST. LOUIS, and Vincent McHugh gives 
a blow-by-blow account of THE GREAT SAN 
FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE. 

In lighter vein, we offer some unorthodox tips on 
HOW TO CROSS AN OCEAN by Frederic 
Morton, a master of shipmanship; Lucius Beebe’s 
lamentation for THE LOST ART OF 
SNOBBERY, with pungent illustrations by 
Ronald Searle, and Aubrey Menen’s notes for a 
young barbarian on the METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART. 

Grace Amundson depicts RHODE ISLAND 
and its proud eccentrics; John Masters dwells 
lovingly on the charms of JEREZ and its noble 
sherries; and David Dodge describes the resort of 
LA BAULE on Brittany's stormy Cote d’Amour. 

There will be a provocative PARTY OF ONE 
column, with Clifton Fadiman back at his post; 
some acerb observations on UNFUNNY TV 
by Hugh G. Foster, in Antic Arts; and a farsee- 
ing look at weightless SPACE COOKERY by 
science-fiction chef Alfred Bester. 

In addition to all these, you'll find Arnold 
Ehrlich’s OFF-SEASON THRIFT TOUR OF 
JAMAICA; an illuminating HANDBOOK OF 
LIGHTING; a visit to one of the world’s 
MOST FASHIONABLE WOMEN in Peru; 
ond a view of Brazil’s new capital, BRASILIA, 


our Place of the Month. 
THE EDITORS 
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Mark Twain holds forth at Klaproth’s Tavern 


Wit flashed when Mark Twain spoke and his favorite Kentucky bourbon, Old Crow, flowed during 
the convivial evenings at the famed Elmira, N. Y. tavern. According to an intimate biography, 
au the beloved humorist once ordered 25 barrels of Old Crow to assure his supply at Klaproth’s. 
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Taste the Greatness of 


| 


WrucKy sraaio™ 
Soon en 


wre. 


America’s Preferred Bourbon 


It is rare for any product to be as singled out for public praise as Old Crow has 
been for 125 years. In every generation great Americans have praised it by name. 
Today, Kentucky’s Old Crow is the most preferred bourbon in all 
America... because from the day it was born it has been the perfect bourbon 


LIGHT * MILD + 86 PROOF 
KENTUCKY BOURBON 


CVhe Qpualesl Ni Vaene Mie © Sourbon 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
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© SOUTH ANIERICA-APRICA-MEDITERRANEAN 





On the all-new luxury liner 
ss ARGENTINA 
Sept. 29, 1960 - 61 days 
4 continents - 19 ports 


Where haven’t you been? Have you sailed past 
Sugarloaf into Rio’s fabulous harbor? Rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope? Seen Africa—mysterious, 
primitive, but fast awakening? In the past 5 years, 
10 new sovereign states! And in 1960, South Africa 
celebrates 50 years of Union. 


You’ll cruise in leisurely luxury on a shining 
white, all-new liner. Your hotel for the trip is 
Moore-McCormack’s ss ARGENTINA, all First 
Class, air conditioned, stabilizer equipped. State- 
rooms are all outside with the extra living space 
that means long-cruise comfort. SEA-SAFARI 
minimum is $2,185—61 days of travel, superb 
food and entertainment for about $36 a day. 

Ask your Travel Agent for illustrated brochure 


or write to the address below. Shore Program by 
Thos. Cook & Son. 
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Near modern Durban, you'll see Zulu 
dancers; visit the Sultan’s palace in 
clove-scented Zanzik ar. Inland tripstake 
you to Victoria Falls, Mt. Kilimanjaro, 
big game preserves where lions, hippos, 
elephants roam wild. 


Brasilia, modern city carved out of the 
jungle, is Brasil’s new capital. This is 
the President’s palace. Orchids and sky- 
scrapers, samba bands and ¢g hos, 
centuries-old churches and modern 
shops—this, too, is South America. 


ie - . 


Egypt will show you her Sphinx and pyra- 
mids, the ageless Nile. You’ll touch Ara- 
bia at Aden, sail through the Red Sea 
and the Suez Canal into the blue Medi- 
terranean. From Messina, see lovely 
Taormina with its Greek ruins on Sicily. 


The Casino at Monte Carlo. A drive 
here from Villefranche along the French 
Riviera is as unforgettable as the one 
you'll take along the famous Amalfi drive 
near Naples. Then Lisbon—last stop 
before home on this story book cruise! 














